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The scope of this book is indicated in § 5. It is intended 
for beginners, ami m writing it, these words of Sir Thomas 
Elyot have not been forgotten: " Grarnmer, beiuge but an m 
introduction to the understandings of autors, if it be made 
to longe or exquisite to the leraer, it in a maner mortifieth 
his coiage: And by that time be coineth to the most swete 
and pleasant rediuge of olde autors, the sparkes of fervent 
desire of lernynge arc extincte with the burdone of grain- 
mer, lyke as a lyttell fyre is sone quenched with a great 
heape of small stiekes." — The Gocernrmr, Cap. X. 

Only the essentials, therefore, are treated in this work, 
which is planned more as a foundation for the study of 
Modern English grammar, of historical English grammar, 
and of the principles of English etymology, than as a gen- 
eral introduction to Germanic philology. 

The Exercises in translation will, it. is believed, furnish 
all the drill necessary to enable the student to retain the 
forms and constructions given in the various chapters. 

The Selections for Heading relate to the history and 
literature of King Alfred's day, and are sufficient to give 
the student a first-hand, though brief, acquaintance with the 
native style and idiom of Early West Saxon prose in its 
golden age. Most of the words and constructions contained 
in them will be already familiar to the student through 
their intentional employment in tlie Exercises. 

For the inflectional portiou of M\\a grarousx, hiwims.'ssi 
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has been had chiefly to Sievers' Abriss der angelsacJisischen 
Grammatik (1895). Constant reference has been made 
also to the same author's earlier and larger Angelsachsische 
Grammatik, translated by Cook. A more sparing use has 
been made of Cosijn's Altwestsdchsische Grammatik. 

For syntax and illustrative sentences, Dr. J. E. Wulfing's 
Syntax in den Werken Alfreds des Grossen, Part L (Bonn, 
1894) has proved indispensable. Advance sheets of the 
second part of this great work lead one to believe that 
when completed the three parts will constitute the most 
I important contribution to the study of English syntax that 
has yet been made. Old English sentences have also been 
cited from Sweet's Anglo-Saxon Reader, Bright's Anglo- 
Saxon Reader, and Cook's First Book in Old English. 

The short chapter on the Order of Words has been 
condensed from my Order of Words in Anglo-Saxon Prose 
(Publications of the Modern Language Association of 
America, New Series, Vol. I, No. 2). 

Though assuming sole responsibility for everything con- 
tained in this book, I take pleasure in acknowledging the 
kind and efficient assistance that has been so generously 
given me in its preparation. To none do I owe more than 
to Dr. J. E. Wulfing, of the University of Bonn; Prof. 
James A. Harrison, of the University of Virginia ; Prof. W. 
S. Currell, of Washington and Lee University; Prof. J. 
Douglas Bruce, of Bryn Mawr College; and Prof. L. M. 
Harris, of the University of Indiana. They have each ren- 
dered material aid, not only in the tedious task of detecting 
typographical errors in the proof-sheets, but by the valu- 
able criticisms and suggestions which they have made as 
this work was passing through the press. 

C. ALPHONSO SMITH. 

Louisiana State University, 

Baton Bouge, September, 1896. 
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In preparing this enlarged edition, a few minor errors in 
the first edition have been corrected and a few sentences 
added. The chief difference between the two editions, 
however, consists in the introduction of more reading mat- 
ter and the consequent exposition of Old English meter. 
Both changes have been made at the persistent request of *y 
teachers and students of Old English. 

Uniformity of treatment has been studiously preserved 
in the new material and the old, the emphasis in both being 
placed on syntax and upon the affinities that Old English jl 
shares with Modern English. 

Many obligations have been incurred in preparing this 
augmented edition. I have again to thank Dr. J. E. Wul- 
fing, Prof. James A. Harrison, Prof. W. S. Currell, and Prof. 
J. Douglas Bruce. To the scholarly criticisms also of Prof. 
J. M. Hart, of Cornell ; Prof. Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., of 
Williams College ; and Prof. Frederick Tupper, Jr., of the 
University of Vermont, I am indebted for aid as generously 
given as it is genuinely appreciated. 

C. ALPHONSO SMITH. 
August, 1898. 
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CHAPTER I. 
History. 

1. The history of the English language falls naturally 
into three periods ; but these periods blend into one another 
so gradually that too much significance must not be attached 
to the exact dates which scholars, chiefly for convenience of 
treatment, have assigned as their limits. Our language, it 
is true, has undergone many and great changes; but its 
continuity has nev er been broken, and its individuality has 
never been lost. 

2. The first of these periods is that of Old English, 
or Anglo-Saxon, 1 commonly known as the period of full 

1 This unfortunate nomenclature is due to the term Angli Sazones, 
which Latin writers used as a designation for the English Saxons as 
distinguished from the continental or Old Saxons. But Alfred and 
JEAMc both use the term Englisc, not Anglo-Saxon. The Angles 
spread over Northumbria and Mercia, far outnumbering the other 
tribes. Thus Englisc ( = Angel -f isc) became the general name for 
the language spoken. 

B 1 
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inflections. E.g. stan-as, stones; car-u, care; will-a, wi7Z; 
bind-an, to 6md; help-a3(= ath), J/iei/ ZteZp. 

It extends from the arrival of the English in Great Brit- 
IO O a * n ^° a ^ ou * one hundred years after the Norman Conquest, 
— from a.d. 449 to 1150; but there are no literary remains 
of the earlier centuries of this period. There were four 1 
distinct dialects spoken at this time. These were the North- 
umbrian, spoken north of the river Humber; the Mercian, 
spoken in the midland region between the Humber and the 
Thames; the West Saxon, spoken south and west of the 
Thames; and the Kentish, spoken in the neighborhood of 
Canterbury. Of these dialects, Modern English is most 
nearly akin to the Mercian; but the best known of them 
is the West Saxon. It was in the West Saxon dialect that 
King Alfred (849-901) wrote and spoke. His writings 
belong to the period of Early West Saxon as distinguished 
from the period of Late West Saxon, the latter being best 
represented in the writings of Abbot Mlivic (955 ?-1025 ?). 

3. The second period is that of Middle English, or the 
period of leveled inflections, the dominant vowel of the in- 
flections being- e. E.g. ston-es, car-e, will-e, bind-en (or 
bind-e), help-eth, each being, as in the earlier period, a 
dissyllable. 

The Middle English period extends from a.d. 1150 to 

^"* 1500. Its greatest representatives are Chaucer (1340-1400) 

in poetry and Wiclif (1324-1384) in prose. There were 

three prominent dialects during this period: the Northern, 

corresponding to the older Northumbrian ; the Midland 

• 

1 As small as England is, there are six distinct dialects spoken in 
Lher borders to-day. Of these the Yorkshire dialect is, perhaps, the 
most peculiar. It preserves many Northumbrian survivals. See Tenny- 
son's Northern Farmer. 
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(divided into East Midland and West Midland), 
spending to the Mercian ; and the Southern, correspont 
ing to the West Saxon and Kentish. London, situated 
in East Midland territory, had become the dominant 
speech center; and.it was this East Midland dialect that 
both Chancel and Wiclif employed. 

Note. — It is a great mistake to think that Chaucer shaped our 
language from crude materials. His influence was conservative, not 
plastic. The popularity of his works tended to crystalize and thus to 
perpetuate the forms of the East Midland dialect, but that dialect was 
ready to hia hand before he began to write. The speech of London 
was, in Chaucer's time, a mixture of Southern and Midland forms, 
but the Southern forms (survivals of the West Saxon dialect) had 
already begun to fall away ; and this they continued to do, so that 
"Chaucer's language," as Dr. Murray says, "is more Southern than 
standard English eventually became." See also Morsbach, Ueber den 
Vrsprting der iientV'jIisekiM •Vdiri/ia/irai-he (1698). 

4. The last period is that of Modern Exglish, or the 
period of lost inflections. E.g. stones, care, will, bind, kelp, 
each being a monosyllable. Modem English extends from 

a.d. 1500 to the present time. I t has wi tnessed compara- i^ 
tivcly few grammatical changes, but the vocabulary of our 
language lias Wen vastly increased by additions from the 
classical languages. Vowels, too, have shifted their values. 

5. It is the object of this book to give an elementary , 
knowledge of Early West Saxon, that is, the language of T* 
King Alfred.") With this knowledge, it will not be difficult 
for the student to read Late West Saxon, or any other 
dialect of the Old English period. Such knowledge will 
also serve as the best introduction to the structure both 

of Middle English and of Modern English, besides laying 
%jKKjurg foundatio n for the scientific study of any other 
Germanic iongue. 
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Note. — The Germanic, or Teutonic, languages constitute a branch 
of the great Aryan, or Indo-Ger manic (known also as the Indo- 
European) group. They are subdivided as follows: 

' North Germanic : Scandinavian, or Norse. 



Germanic - 



East Germanic : Gothic. 

High German 

West Germanic . 

Low German - 



Old High German, 

(tO A.D. 1100,) 

Middle High German, 

(a.d. 1100-1500,) 

New High German. 

(a.d. 1600-.) 

' Dutch, 

Old Saxon, 

Frisian, 
. English. 



CHAPTER II. 

Sounds. 
Vowels and Diphthongs. 

6. The long vowels and diphthongs will in this 
book be designated by the macron (""). Vowel length 
should in every case be associated by the student with 
each word learned: quantity alone sometimes distin- 
guishes words meaning wholly different things: for, 
he went, for, for; god, good, God, God; man, crime, 
man, man. 

Long vowels and diphthongs: 

9. as in father : st£n, a stone. 

: - S as in man (prolonged) : slsepan, to sleep. 

e as in they : her, here. 

I as in machine : min, mine. 

5 as in note (pure, not diphthongal) : bdc, book. 
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fL as in rule : tun, town. 

f as in German griin, or English green (with lips rounded): 1 bryd, 
bride. 

The diphthongs, long and short, have the stress 
upon the first vowel. The second vowel is obscured, 
and represents approximately the sound of er in sooner, 
faster ( = soon-uh, fast-uh). The long diphthongs 
(sB is not a diphthong proper) are 60, le, and §a. The 
sound of 60 is approximately reproduced in mayor 
( = ma-uK) ; that of le in the dissyllabic pronunciation 
of fear ( = fe~-uK) . But 5a = ce-uh . This diphthong is 
hardly to be distinguished from ea in pear, bear, etc., 
as pronounced in the southern section of the United 
States (= bce-uh, pce-uK). 

7. The short sounds are nothing more than the long 

vowels and diphthongs shortened; but the student must 

at once rid himself of the idea that Modern English 

red, for example, is the shortened form of reed, or that 

mat is the shortened form of mate. Pronounce these 

long sounds with increasing rapidity, and reed will 

approach rid, while mate will approach met. The Old 

English short vowel sounds are : 

a as in artistic : habban, to have. 

se as in mankind : deeg, day. 

e, $ as in let : stelan, to steal, settan, to set. 

i as in sit : hit, it. 

o as in broad (but shorter) : God, God. 

9 as in not : lomb, lamb. 

u as in full : sunu, son. 

y as in miller (with lips rounded) 1 : gylden, golden. 

1 Vowels are said to be round, or rounded, when the lip-opening 
is rounded ; that is, when the lips are thrust o\x\» wu\ ^w2w«fck. *s^ 
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Note. — The symbol $ is known as umlaut-e (§58). It stands 
lor Germanic a, while e (without the cedilla) represents Germanic e. 
The symbol 9 is employed only before m and n. It, too, represents 
Germanic a. But Alfred writes manig or monig, many; lamb or 
lomb, lamb ; hand or hond, hand, etc. The cedilla is an etymologi- 
cal sign added by modern grammarians. 

Consonants. 

8. There is little difference between the values of 
Old English consonants and those of Modern English. 
The following distinctions, however, require notice : 

The digraph th is represented in Old English texts by 
8 and J>, no consistent distinction being made between 
them. In the works of Alfred, 8 (capital, ©) is the 
more common : 8aa, those; Saet, that; bindeS, he binds. 

The consonant c had the hard sound of &, the latter 
symbol being rare in West Saxon : cyning, king ; cw§n, 
queen; cu8, known. When followed by a palatal vowel 
sound, — e, i, «, ea, eo, long or short, — a vanishing y 
sound was doubtless interposed (cf. dialectic kHnd for 
kind). In Modern English the combination has passed 
into eh: cealc, chalk; cldan, to chide; U6ce, leech; cild, 
child; cSowan, to chew. This change (c > cK) is known 
as Palatalization. The letter g, pronounced as in Mod- 
ern English gun, has also a palatal value before the 
palatal vowels (cf. dialectic gHrl for girl). 

The combination eg, which frequently stands for 
gg, had probably the sound of dge in Modern English 
edge: $cg, edge; slogan, to say ; brycg, bridge. 



preparing to pronounce to. Thus and u are round vowels : add -ing 
to each, and phonetically you have added -wing. E.g. go w ing, swing. 



Soitmh. 

Initial h is Bounded as in Modern English: habb; 
to have; naiga, saint. When closing a syllable it lias 
the sound of German eh: al5h, he tlem; heah, high; 
3urh, i 

9. An important distinction is that between voiced 
(or sonant) and voiceless (or surd) consonants. 1 In 
Old English they arc as follows : 



h, o 



i(=v) f 

• (=«) 8 

It is evident, therefore, that 5 (>), f, and a have 
double values in Old English. If voiced, they are 
equivalent to th (in (Aough), v, and z. Otherwise, they 
are pronounced as th (in thin), f (in /in), and 8 (in 
sin). The syllabic environment will usually compel _i 
the student to give these letters their proper values. 
When occurring between vowels, they are alwaya 
voiced : 58er, other; ofer, over; riaan, to rise. 

Note. —The general rule In Old English, as in Modern English, is, 
thai voiced consonants have a special affinity for other voiced con- T™ 
sonants, ami voiceless for voiceless. This is the law of Assimilation. 
Thus when de is added to form the preterit of a verb whose stem 

1 A little practice will enable the student to see the appropriateness I 
of calling these consonants voiced and voiceless. Try to pronounce 
a voiced consonant, — d in den, for example, but without the assistance 
nf en, -and there will be heard a eurgle, or vocal murmur. But in 
t, of ten, there is no sound at all, but only a feeling of teusiou in the 



organ*. 
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ends in a voiceless consonant, the d is unvoiced, or assimilated, to t : 
s$ttan, to set, s$tte (but tr$ddan, to tread, has tr$dde) ; sla^pan, to 
sleep, slsepte ; dr$ncan, to drench, dr$ncte ; cyssan, to kiss, cyste. 
See § 126, Note 1. 

Syllables. 

10. A syllable is usually a vowel, either alone or 
in combination with consonants, uttered with a single 
impulse of stress; but certain consonants may form 
syllables : oven (= ov-n), battle (= bcet-l) ; (cf. also the 
vulgar pronunciation of elm). 

A syllable may be (1) weak or strong, (2) open or 
closed, (3) long or short. 

(1) A weak syllable receives a light stress. Its 
vowel sound is often different from that of the cor- 
responding strong, or stressed, syllable. Cf. weak and 
strong my in "I want my large hat" and "I want 
my hat." 

(2) An open syllable ends in a vowel or diphthong : 
dS-man, to deem; 8u, thou; sea-can, to shake; dae-ges, by 
day. A closed syllable ends in one or more conso- 
nants : Sing, thing; god, good; glaed, glad. 

(3) A syllable is long (a) if it contains a long vowel 
or a long diphthong : drl-fan, to drive; lu-can, to lock; 
slee-pan, to sleep; cSo-san, to choose; (6) if its vowel or 
diphthong is followed by more than one consonant : l 
craeft, strength; heard, hard; lib-ban, to live; feal-lan, 

1 Taken separately, every syllable ending in a single consonant is 
long. It may be said, therefore, that all closed syllables are long; 
but in the natural flow of language, the single final consonant of a 
syllable so often blends with a following initial vowel, the syllable 
thus becoming open and short, that such syllables are not recognized 
as prevailingly long. Cf. Modern English at all (= a-tall). 
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to fall. Otherwise, the syllable is short: Se, which; 
be-rau, to bear; 8a?t, that; gie-fan, to give. 

Note 1. — A single consonant belongs to the following syllable: 
ha-lig, holy (not bal-ig) ; wtl-tan, to write ; ise-der, father. 

Note 2. — The student will notice that the syllable may be long and 
the vowel short; but the vowel cannot be long and the syllable abort. 

Note 3. — Old English short vowels, oeeurriny in open syllables, 
have regularly become long in Modern English: we-fan, to toeave; 
e-tan, t<i cat; ma-cian, to make; na-cod, naked; a -can. to ache; 
o-fer, over. And Old English long vowels, preceding two or more 
consonants, have generally been shortened: breoat, breast; hSlS, 
health; slSpte, slept; liedde, led. 

Accentuation. 

11. The accent in Old English falls usually on the 
radical syllable, never on the inflectional ending : 
brfngan, to bring ; atanaa, stones; beiende, bearing; idelnea, 
idleness; bSondacipe, friendship. 

But in the case of compound nouns, adjectives, and 
adverbs the first member of the compound (unless it 
be ge- or be-) receives the stronger stress: heoron-rice, 
heaven-kingdom; ejnd-gfet, intelligence; s63-fseat, truthful; 
gdd-cund, divine; eall-nnga, entirely; blfSe-llce, blithely. 
But benSt, promise; ge-bed, prayer; ge-feaiic, joyous; 
be-a6ne, immediately. 

Compound verbs, however, have the stress on the 
radical syllable : ior-gfefan, to forgive ; of-linnan, to cease; 
2-cnawan, to know; wi3-at<indan, to withstand; on-aacan, 
to resist. 

Note. — The tendency of nouns to take the stress on the prefix, 
while verbs retain it on the root, U exemplified in many Modern 
English words: preference, prefer; cdiitract (noun), contract {verb}; 
Abstinence, abstain; perfume, (noun), perfume Qreft?}, 
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CHAPTER III. 

Inflections. 
Cases. 

12. There are five cases in Old English : the nomi- 
native, the genitive, the dative, the accusative, and 
the instrumental. 1 Each of them, except the nomi- 
native, may be governed by prepositions. When used 
without prepositions, they have, in general, the fol- 
lowing functions: 

(a) The nominative, as in Modern English, is the 
case of the subject of a finite verb. 

(6) The genitive (the possessive case of Modern 
English) is the case of the possessor or source. It 
may be called the of case. 

(<?) The dative is the case of the indirect object. 
It may be called the to or for case. 

(d) The accusative (the objective case of Modern 
English) is the case of the direct object. 

(e) The instrumental, which rarely differs from the 
dative in form, is the case of the means or the method. 
It may be called the with or by case. 

The following paradigm of mfiS, the mouth, illus- 
trates the several cases (the article being, for the 
present, gratuitously added in the Modern English 
equivalents) : 

i Most grammars add a sixth case, the vocative. But it seems 
best to consider the vocative as only a function of the nominative 
form. 
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Siiujuior. 
m58 = the mouth. 
muS-ea ' = of the month 

(= the mouth's). 
mu8-e=(0 or for Che mouth. 
mfl8 = the mouth. 
mflSe = with or by means of 

the mouth. 



Plural. 
mu3 as = the mouths. 
mS3-a = of the mouths. 

(= the mouths'). 
mu3-um = to or for the mouth). 
muS-as = the months. 
mu3-um = with or by means of 

the mouths. 



Gender. 

13. The gender of Old English nouns, unlike that 
of Modern English, depends partly on meaning and 
partly on form, or ending. Thus muS, mouth, is mas- 
culine ; tunge, tongue, feminine ; gage, eye, neuter. 

No very comprehensive rules, therefore, can be given ; 
but the gender of every noun should he learned with 
its meaning. Gender will be indicated in the vocabu- 
laries by the different gender forms of the definite 
article, a£ for the masculine, seo for the feminine, and 
Beet for the neuter : be mu3, aeo tunge, Stet eage = the 
mouth, the tongue, the eye. 

All nouns ending in -dSm, -had, -scipe, or -ere are 
masculine (cf. Modern English wisdom, ehild/iood, 
friendship, worker). Masculine, also, are nouns end- 
ing in -a. 

Those ending in -ne» or -ung are feminine (ef. Mod- 



1 Of course our "apostrophe and s" (= 's) cornea from the Old , 
English genitive ending -as. The e ia preserved in Wednesday (=OId 
English Wodnos daeg). But at a very early period il was thought 
that John's book, for example, was a shortened form of John his book. 
Thus Addison (Spectator, No. 136) declares 's a survival of his. ilow, 
then, would be explain the s of his? And how would he dispose of 
Mary', hook? 



is 
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era English goodness, and gorundial forms in -ing; 
ing is believing). 

Thus bs wiadSm, wisdom; bS cildhad, childhood; 
freondacipe, friendship ; se fiscere, fisher (rnari); bS hunta, 
hunter; ago gelicnea, likeness; sSo leornung, learning. 

Declensions. 

14. There are two great systems of declension in 
Old English, the Vowel Declension and the Consonant 
Declension. A noun is said to belong to the Vowel 
Declension when the final letter of its stem is a vowel, 
this vowel being then known as the stem-characteristic; 
but if the stem -characteristic is a consonant, the noui 
belongs to the Consonant Declension. ' There might 
have been, therefore, as many subdivisions of the 
Vowel Declension in Old English as there were vow- 
els, and as many subdivisions of the Consonant De- 
clension as there were consonants. All Old Englis 
nouns, however, belonging to the Vowel Declei 
ended their stems originally in a, 5, 1, or u. Hence 
there are but four subdivisions of the Vowel Declen- 
sion : a-stems, B-stems, i-stems, aud u-stems. 

The Vowel Declension is commonly called the Strong 
Declension, and its nouns Strong Nouns. 

Note. —The terms Strong and Weak were first used by Jacob 
Grimm (1785-1863) in the terminology of verbs, and ttience trans- 
ferred to nouns and adjectives. By a Strong Verb, Grimm meant one 
tliat could form its preterit, out of its own resources ; that is, without 
calling in the aid of an addll ions .1 tyllftble : Modern English n 
find, found; but verbs of the Weak Conjugation had to borrow, a 
were, an inflectional syllable: gain, gained; help, helped. 




Inflections. 
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15. The stems of nouns belonging to the Consonant 
Declension ended, with hut few exceptions, in the let- 
ter n (of. Latin homin-em, ration-em, Greek iroifiev-a'). 
They are called, therefore, n-sterns, the Declension 
itself being known as the n-Declension, or the Weak 
Declension. The nouns, also, are called Weak Nouns. 



16. If every Old English noun had preserved the 
original Germanic stem-characteristic (or final letter 
of the stem), there would be no difficulty in deciding 
at once whether any given noun is an a-stera, o-stem, 
l-atem, u-stein, or n-stem ; but these final letters had, 
for the most part, either been dropped, or fused with 
the case-endings, long before the period of historic 
Old English. It is only, therefore, by a rigid com- 
parison of the Germanic languages with one another, 
and with the other Aryan languages, that scholars 
are able to reconstruct a single Germanic language, 
in which the original stem-characteristics may be seen 
far better than in any one historic branch of the Ger- 
manic group (§ 5, Note). 

This hypothetical language, which hears the same 
ancestral relation to the historic Germanic dialects 
that Latin bears to the Romance tongues, is known 
simply as Germanic (Gmc), or as Primitive Germanic. 
Ability to reconstruct Germanic forms is not ex- 
pected of the students of this book, but the follow- 
ing table should be examined as illustrating the 
basis of distinction among the several Old English 
declensions (O.E. = Old English, Mn.E. = Modern 

iglish): 
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L Strong or Vowel De- 
clensions 



II. Consonant Declensions 



(1) a-stems < 



(2) 6-stems 



•(3) i-stems 



(4) u-stems 



(1) n-stems (Weak 
Declension) 



Gmc. staina-z, 
O.E. stan, 
Mn.E. stone. 
Gmc. hallo, 
O.E. heall, 
Mn.E. hall. 
Gmc. boni-z, 
O.E. bSn, 
Mn.E. boon. 
Gmc. sunu-z, 
O.E. sunu, 
Mn.E. son. 

' Gmc. tungon-iz 9 
O.E. tung-an, 

> Mn.E. tongues. 

(Gmc. fotriz, 
O.E. f§t, 
Mn.E. feet. 
(Gmc. frijond-iZy 
O.E. Mend, 
Mn.E. friend-s. 
{Gmc. brotir-iz, 
O.E. broSor, 
Mn.E. brothers. 

Note. — "It will be seen that if Old English Sage, eye, is said to be 
an n-stem, what is meant is this, that at some former period the kernel 
of the word ended in -n, while, as far as the Old English language 
proper is concerned, all that is implied is that the word is inflected 
in a certain manner." (Jespersen, Progress in Language, § 109). 

This is true of all Old English stems, whether Vowel or Consonant. 
The division, therefore, into a-stems, 6-stems, etc., is made in the 
interests of grammar as well as of philology. 



(2) Remnants of 
other Con- 
sonant De- 
clensions 



Conjugations. 

17. There are, likewise, two systems of conjugation 
in Old English : the Strong or Old Conjugation, and 
the Weak or New Conjugation. 



Infections. 
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The verbs of the Strong Conjugation (the so-called 
Irregular Verbs of Modern English) number about ' 
three hundred, of which not one hundred remain in 
Modern English (§ 101, Note). They form their pret- 
erit and frequently their past participle by changing 
the radical vowel of the present stem. This vowel 
change or modification is called" ablaut (pronounced 
dhp-loivf) ■ Modern English sing, mng, sun;/; rise, rose, 
risen. As the radical vowel of the preterit plural is 
often different from that of the preterit singular, there 
are four principal parts or tense stems in an Old 
English strong verb, instead of the three of Modern 
English. The four principal parts in the conju- 
gation of a strong verb are (1) the present indica- 
tive, (2) the preterit indicative singular, (3) the 
preterit indicative plural, and (4) the past participle. 

Strong verbs fall into seven groups, illustrated in 
the following table : 



Bit an, to bite : 
lo bit-e, / bitt c 

skall bite. 1 
II. 
BSodait, to bid: 
lo beoSe, / hid a 

ehtdl bid. 



I,„,h: 



' Early West Saxon liail no distinctive form for the future. The 
present was used both as present proper and as future. Cf. Modern 
Ktidisii ; I go home tomorrow," or "I am g>">iug liume tomorrow" 
for " I shall go home tomorrow," 

3 The prefix ge- (Middle English y-), cognate with Latin co (eon) 
wd implying completeness of action, was \vota.V«a."j& -awA. v. mkwsi 



Pkbbbst. 


fin. Sing. 


I'imt. fart, 




HI. 
Bindan, to bind: 








Ic bind-e, / hind or 
shall bind. 


Ic bond, / 

bound. 


w e bund- on . 
ice bound. 


Ic baabbe ge-bimd- 
en, I haw bound. 


Boran, to bear : 








Ic ber-e, I bear or 
shall bear. 


bore. 


WS bffir-011, 


Ic h<ebbe ge-bor- 
en, I have lorne. 


Metan, to measure: 








Icmet-o, I measure 


Ic miet. 7 
measured. 


we mast-on, 
we measured. 


Ic haebbe ge-met- 
en, I have meas- 


Faran, to go .* 








Ic lar-e, / 170 or 

shall go. 


Ic lor, I 


we lor-on, 


Ic 00m ' ge-far-en, 
/ have {am) gone. 


VII. 








Feallan, to fait: 








IcfeaU-e, I fall or 
shall fall. 


Ic fBoll, / 
fell. 


WE fSoll-OQ, 

we fell. 


Ic eom 1 ge lea 11 -en, 
J have {am) fallen. 



18. The verba of the Weak Conjugation (the so-called 
Regular Verbs of Modern English) form their preterit 

occurs in the past participles of compound verbs ; ob-feaUan, to fall 
off, past participle ob-feallen (not ob-gateaHan). Milton erra in 
prefixing it to a present participle : 

"What uee<ls my EUutkNpswe, to* his honour'd bones, 
The labour of au age in piled stones? 
Or that his hallow'd ruliqucs should be hid 
Under a atar-yp'Anting pyramid." 

— Epiluph on William Shakespeare. 
And Shakespeare misuses it in " T-ravished," a preterit {Pericles III, 
Prologue 1. 35). 

It survives in the archaic u-clept (Old English ge-clypod, called). 
It appears as a in aware (Old English ge-wser), as e in enough (Old 
English ge-noh), and as 1 in lfin<tiw»rk: (• >h.l English bandge-weorc). 
1 With intransitive verbs denoting change of condition, the Old 
English auxiliary is usually some form of to be rather than to have. 
See § 139. 



Inflections. 
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and past participle by milling to the present stem a suffix 1 
with d or t: Modern English love, loved; sleep, slept. 

The stem of the preterit plural is never different 
from the stem of the preterit singular; hence these 
verbs have only three distinctive tense-stems, or prin- 
cipal parts : viz., (1) the present indicative, (2) the 
preterit indicative, and (3) the past participle. 

Weak verbs fall into three groups, illustrated in 
the following table : 



__ 


*__. 


PlVC FURICIPLB. 


Ftfmman, to perform : 






Ic frgmm-s, / perform 
or shall perform. 


Ic Irem-ede, T per- 
formed. 


Ic baebbe ge-fr$m-ed, 

I have performed. 


Bodiati, to proclaim : 






Ic bodi-e, / proclaim 
or shall proclaim. 


Ic bod-odo, I pro- 
claimed. 


Ic haebbe ge-bod-od, 
I have proclaimed. 


Habban, to have : 






Ic hsebbe, I have or 
shall have. 


Ic hasf-de, I had. 


Ic haebbe ge-haef-d. I 
have had. 



19. There remain a few verbs (chiefly the Auxiliary 
Verbs of Modern English) that do not belong entirely to 
either of the two conjugations mentioned. The most 
important of them are, Ic majg I may, Ic mihte J might ; 
Ic oon I can, Io cfiBe / could; Ic mot J must. Ic moste I 



i The theory that loved, for example, is a fused form of love-did 
has been generally given up. The dental ending was doubtless an 
Indo-Germanic suffix, which became completely specialized only in 
the Teutonic languages. 
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must; Ic sceal I shall, Ic sceolde I should ; Ic eom I am, 
Ic waes I tv as; Ic wille I will, Ic wolde I would; Ic d6 
I do, Ic dyde I did; Ic ga I go, Ic 6ode I went. 

All but the last four of these are known as Preterit- 
Present Verbs. The present tense of each of them 
is in origin a preterit, in function a present. Of. 
Modern English ought (= owed). 



CHAPTER IV. 
Order of Words. 

20. The order of words in Old English is more 
like that of Modern German than of Modern English. 
Yet it is only the Transposed order that the student 
will feel to be at all un-English ; and the Transposed 
order, even before the period of the Norman Conquest, 
was fast yielding place to the Normal order. 

The three divisions of order are (1) Normal, (2) 
Inverted, and (3) Transposed. 

(1) Normal order = subject -f predicate. In Old 
English, the Normal order is found chiefly in inde- 
pendent clauses. The predicate is followed by its 
modifiers : S6 hweel bi3 micle 15§ssa )>onne 68re hwalas, 
That whale is much smaller than other whales; Qnd h§ 
geseah twa scipu, And he saw two ships. 

(2) Inverted order = predicate -f subject. This order 
occurs also in independent clauses, and is employed 
(a) when some modifier of the predicate precedes the 
predicate, the subject being thrown behind. The 
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words most frequently causing Inversion in Old Eng- 
lish prose lire pi then, bonne then, and b*r there: DS f5r 
he, T/ii'M awit fie ,' Donne aernaS hj- ealle toweard fiiem 
fBo, Then gallop they all toward the property; ac bier 
bi3 medo genon, but there is mead enough. 

Inversion is employed (l>) in interrogative sentences: 
Lufaat 8u mfi? Lovest thou me? and («) in imperative 
sentences: Cume Bin rice, !TS# kingdom come. 

(3) Transposed order=subject . . . predicate. That 
is, the predicate conies last in the sentence, being pre- 
ceded by its modifiers. This is tlie order observed in 
dependent clauses: 1 Bonne cymeS s5 manW )j£et awift- 
oate hoTB hafao", Then comes the man that has' the swiftest 
home (literally, that the swift-eat home has); He mette he 
*r nan gebiiii land, sibban be from his agmim Mm for, Nor 
did he before find any cultivated land, after he went from 
his own home (literally, after he from his own home Went), 

21. Two other peculiarities in the order of words 
require a brief notice. 

(1) Pronominal datives and accusatives usually pre- 
cede the predicate : HS nine oferwaim, He overcame him 
(literally. He Mm overcame'); Dryhten him andwyrde, 
The Lord answered him. But substantival datives and 
accusatives, as in Modern English, follow the predicate. 

> But in the Yoyagns of OUthere and WutfHan, in which the style 
is apparently more that of oral than of written discourse, the Normal 
ib more frequent than the 'riMiispcisi-il miler in ili'|»:ndE.'nt. I'lamcs. in 
his other writings Alfred manifests a partiality for the Transposed 
order in dependent clauses, except in the. ca.se of substantival clauses 
introduced by pmt. Such clanses show a started tendency to revert 
to their Xomiiil ,ii-,ni„ ,;rtn order. The norm thus set by the indirect 
afflnuative clause seems to have proved iu\ Im-jnttamN. tanMst Vsi *&» 
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The following sentence illustrates both orders : Hy 
genflmon Ioeeph. pud bine geaealdon cipemonnum, pud by 
hine geaealdon in Egypta lond, They took -Joseph, and sold 
him to merchants, and they sold him into .Egypt (literally, 
They took Joseph, and him sold to merchants, and they 
him sold into Eyyptians' land - ). 

Notts. — The same order prevails in the case of pronominal nomi- 
natives used as predicate nouns: Io hit eom, /( is I (literally, I it am); 
Dfl hit eart, It is thou (literally, Thou it art). 

(2) The attributive genitive, whatever relationship 
it expresses, usually precedes the noun which it quali- 
fies: Bieoton is gSraecgea Igland, Britain is an island of 
the ocean (literally, ocean's inland'); Swilce hit ia 6ao 
berende on wecga Srum, Likewise it is also rich in ores 
of metals (literally, metals' ores') ; Cyninga cyning. King 
of kings (literally, Kittys' king); Qe witon Godea rices 
geryno, Ye know the mystery of the kingdom of God 
(literally, Ye know God's kingdom's mystery). 

A preposition governing the word modified by the 
genitive, precedes the genitive: 1 On ealdra manna 
Biegenum, In old men's sayings; SSt 8&ra atrieta endnni. 
At the ends of the streets (literally, At the streets' 
ends) ; For ealra Sinra halgena iufan. For all thy saints' 
love. See, also, § 94, (5). 

ultimate disappearance of Transpose linn From dependent clauses. The 
influence of Norman French helpt-d only to L-imsunuiiate forces that 
were already busily at work. 

1 The positions of the genitive are various. It frequently follows 
its noun: J>S beam b5ra ASenienaa, The children of the Athenians, 
It may separate an adjective and a noun: An ljftel a35s earm, A little 
arm of {the) sea. The genitive may here be construed us an adjec. 
tive, or part of a compound = A tittle sea-arm ; Mid monegum 
, Willi Many God-gifts = many divine yifts. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Practical Suggestions. 

22. In the study of Old Eijglish, the student must 
remember that he is dealing not with a foreign or 
isolated language hut with the earlier forms of his own 
mother tongue. The study will prove profitable and 
stimulating in proportion as close and constant com- 
parison is made of the old with the new. The guiding 
principles in such a comparison are reducible chiefly to 
two. These are (1) the regular operation of phonetic 
laws, resulting especially in certain Vowel Shiftings, 
and (2) the alterations in form and syntax that are 
produced by Analogy. 

(1) "The former of these is of physiological or 
natural origin, and is perfectly and inflexibly regular 
throughout the same period of the same language; 
and even though different languages show different 
phonetic habits and predilections, there is a strong 
general resemblance between the changes induced in 
one language and in another; many of the particular 
laws are true for many languages. 

(2) "The other principle is psychical, or mental, or 
artificial, introducing various more or less capricious 
changes that are supposed to he emendations; and its 
operation is, to some extent, uncertain and fitful." 1 

! Skeat, Principles of English Etymology, Second Series, § 342. 
But Jespersen, with Collitz and others, stoutly contests " the theory 
of sound laws and analogy sufficing beuvi'en them to explain every- 
thing in linguistic development." 
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(1) Vowel-Shiftings. 

23. It will prove an aid to the student in acquiring 
the inflections and vocabulary of Old English to note 
carefully the following shiftings that have taken place 
in the gradual growth of the Old English vowel system 
into that of Modern English. 

(1) As stated in § 3, the Old English inflectional 
vowels, which were all short and unaccented, weakened 
in early Middle English to e. This e in Modern Eng- 
lish is frequently dropped : 



Old English. 


Middle English. 


Modern English. 


stan-as 


ston-es 


stones 


sun-u 


sun-e 


son 


sun-a 


sun-e 


sons 


ox-an 


ox-en 


oxen 


swift-ra 


swift-er 


swifter 


swift-ost 


swift-est 


swiftest 


loc-ode 


lok-ede 


looked 



(2) The Old English long vowels have shifted their 
phonetic values with such uniform regularity that it is 
possible in almost every case to infer the Modern Eng- 
lish sound ; but our spelling is so chaotic that while the 
student may infer the modern sound, he cannot always 
infer the modern symbol representing the sound. 



Old English. 



a 



Modern English. 



o (as in no^ 1 



n5 = no ; st5n = stone ; ban = 
bone; i&.&=road; 5c = oak; 
hal = whole ; ham = home; 
sawan = to sow; gist = 
ghost. 



1 But Old English SI preceded by w sometimes gives Modern English 
o as in two : twft = two ; hw& = who ; hwam = whom. 
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Old Kkolibh. 



be = he ; w8 = we ; 86 = thee ; 
mi=me;g&=ye;hi\=heel; 
w&rig = weary ; gelSfan = to 
believe; g6a — geese. 

min = mine ; Sin = thine ; wir 
= wire ; my« = mice ; rim = 
rime (wrongly spelt rhyme); 
lf» = llce; bI=o#; acinan = 
to shine; attg-rftp = sty-rope 
(shortened to stirrup, sOgan 
meaning to mount). 

AO = Ido; to=too, to; g«a= 
goose; t58 = tooth; mona- 
moon," dom=doo?n,- m5d = 
mood; wogian = to woo; 
aloh = X ,«(('»-. 

3fl=<ftou,- f01=/ou/,- hfi» = 
house; nfl=now; hfl=Aow,- 
tto= 






; at= 



out ; hlud = !oud; 8flsend= 

thousand. 
96: al&= sea; mSl — meal; 

dS Jan = to deal ; clXne = 

clean; gr&dig = greedy. 
Sa ears OUT east = east ; 

dr»am=tf ream,- ^tax — year; 

bSatan to heat. 
60 : 8rSo = three ; drfiorig = 

dreary; B&o=&ke; btBod = 

reed ; dSop = deep. 



(2) Analogy. 

24. But more important than vowel shifting is the 
great law of Analogy, for Analogy shapes not only 
words but constructions- It \)eYtm% , a, ^JbRssJustfe., \» 
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Etymology and to Syntax, since it influences both form 
and function. By this law, minorities tend to pass 
over to the side of the majorities. "The greater 
mass of cases exerts an assimilative influence upon 
the smaller." 1 The effect of Analogy is to simplify 
and to regularize. "The main factor in getting rid 
of irregularities is group-influence, or Analogy — the 
influence exercised by the members of an association- 
group on one another. . . . Irregularity consists in 
partial isolation, from an association-group through 
some formal difference." 3 

Under the influence of Analogy, entire declensions 
and conjugations have been swept away, leaving in 
Modern English not a trace of their former existence. 
There are in Old English, for example, five plural end- 
ings for nouns, -as, -a, -e, -u, and -an. No one could well 
have predicted 3 that -aa (Middle English -eg) would 
soon take the lead, and become the norm to which 
the other endings would eventually conform, for there 
were more an-plurals than as-plurals ; but the aw- 
plurals were doubtless more often employed in every- 
day speech. Oxen (Old English oxan) is the sole pure 
survival of the hundreds of Old English an-plurals. 

1 Whitney, Life and Growth of Language, Chap. IV. 
a Sweet, A New Emjli&k Grammar, Part I., § 535, 
' Aa Skeat says (§ 22, (2>), Analogy is " fitful." It enables m to 
explain many linguist ii; iiticiinnit'iia, but not In anticipate them. The 
multiplication of boots tends to check its influence by perpetuating 
the forms already in use. Thus Chaucer employed nine en-plurals, 
anil his influence served Eor a time to check the further encroachment 
of the es-plurals. As soon as there is an acknowledged standard in 
any language, the operation of Analogy is fettered. 
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No group of feminine nouns in Old English had -es as 
the genitive singular ending; but by the close of the 
Middle English period all feminities formed their 
genitive singular in -eg (or -g. Modern English '») 
after the analogy of the Old English masculine and 
neuter nouns with ea-genitives. The weak preterits 
in -ode have all been leveled under the ed-forms, and 
of the three hundred strong verbs iu Old English ) 
more than two hundred have beeome weak. 

These are not eases of derivation (as are the shifted, 
vowels); Modern English -8 iu sons, for example, could 
not possibly be derived from Old English -a in sun a, or 
Middle English -c in gune (§ 23, (1)). They are eases 
of replacement by Analogy. 

A few minor examples will quicken the student's 
appreciation of the nature of the influence exercised 
by Analogy: 

(a) The intrusive I in could (Chaucer always wrote 
coud or evade) is duo to association with would and 
should, in eaeh of which I belongs by etymological 
right. 

(ft) He need not (for He needs not) is due to the 
assimihttive influence of the auxiliaries may, can, etc., 
which have never added -s for their third person 
singular ('§ 137). 

(p) I am friends with him, in which friends is a 
crystal ized form for on good terms, may be traced in 
the influence of such expressions as He and I are 
ffitnds, They "re friends, etc. 

(if) Such errors ;is arc seen in runned, seed, gooses, 
, hisself, gags I (usually couyleti w'vWv %anj* V£"i 
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are all analogical formations. Though not sanctioned 
by good usage, it is hardly right to call these forms 
the products of "false analogy." The grammar in- 
volved is false, because unsupported by literary usages 
and traditions ; but the analogy on which these forms 
are built is no more false than the law of gravitation 
is false when it makes a dress sit unconventionally. 
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ETYMOLOGY AND SYNTAX. 



The Strong or Vowel Declensions of Nouns. 

The a-DECLENSiON. 

CHAPTER VI. 
(a) Masculine a-Stems. 

[O.E., M.E., aod Mn.E. will henceforth be used for Old English, Middle 
English, and Modern English. Other abbreviations employed are self- 
explaining.] 

25. The a-Declension, corresponding to the Second 
or 0-Declension of Latin and Greek, contains only 
(a) masculine and (6) neuter nouns. To this declen- 
sion belong most of the O.E. masculine and neuter 
nouns. At a very early period, many of the nouns 
belonging properly to the i- and u-Declensions began 
to pass over to the a-Declension. This declension 
may therefore be considered the normal declension 
for all masculine and neuter nouns belonging to the 
Strong Declension. 

26. Paradigms of sg mfl8, mouth; s« fiscere, fisher- 
man; b6 hwsel, whale; sg mearh, florae ; «& feugstt $&M&«t 

27 
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Etymology and Syntax. 



Sing. N.A. 

g. 

D.I. 

Plur. N.A. 

G. 

D.I. 



mu*5 

mirS-es 

mufl-e 

mu'S-as 

mutS-a 

m(r3-um 



fiscer-e 

fiscer-es 

fiscer-e 

fiscer-as 

fiscer-a 

fiscer-um 



hwael 

hwsel-es 

hwael-e 

hwal-as 

hwal-a 

hwal-uin 



mearh 

mear-es 

mear-e 

mear-as 

mear-a 

mear-um 



finger 

fingr-es 

fingr-e 

fingr-as 

fingr-a 

fingr-um 



Note. — For meanings of the cases, see § 12. The dative and 
instrumental are alike in all nouns. 

27. The student will observe (1) that nouns whose 
nominative ends in -e (fiscere) drop this letter before 
adding the case endings ; (2) that ae before a consonant 
(hwsel) changes to a in the plural ; l (3) that h, preceded 
by r (mearh) or 1 (seolh, seal), is dropped before an inflec- 
tional vowel, the stem vowel being then lengthened by 
way of compensation ; (4) that dissyllables (finger) hav- 
ing the first syllable long, generally syncopate the vowel 
of the second syllable before adding the case endings. 2 

28. Paradigm of the Definite Article 3 s6, s6o, 8set = the : 

1 Adjectives usually retain ae in closed syllables, changing it to a 
in open syllables: hwaet (active), glaed (glad), wser (wary) have 
G. hwates, glades, wares ; D. hwatum, gladum, warum ; but 
A. hwaetne, glaedne, waerne. Nouns, however, change to a only 
in open syllables followed by a guttural vowel, a or u. The ae in 
the open syllables of the singular is doubtless due to the analogy 
of the N.A. singular, both being closed syllables. 

2 Cf. Mn.E. drizzHing, remembering, abysmal (abysm = abi^m), 
sickening, in which the principle of syncopation is precisely the same. 

8 This may mean four things: (1) The, (2) That (demonstrative), 
(3) He, she, it, (4) Who, which, that (relative pronoun). Mn.E. de- 
monstrative that is, of course, the survival of O.E. neuter 8aet in its 
demonstrative sense. Professor Victor Henry (Comparative Grammar 
of English and German, § 160, 3) sees a survival of dative plural demon- 
strative Sasm in such an expression as in them days. It seems 
more probable, however, that them so used has followed the lead of 



Mtnt<-it!>iu! n-Stems. 



ihismiline, Fcmfninc. 

Sing. A*, ag (se) aeo 

G. Sies Siere 

D. '5Sm (Sam) Sicre 

A. Bone 3a 

/. SJ, 'Son 

411 Cetera. 

Plur. N.A. fia 

(7. '5Sra 

D. mm (flam) 



Vocabulary. 1 






b§ bocere, scribe [hoc 

se cyiiing. king. 

sS daeg, day. 

si ende. f«ii. 

se eugel, anpeJ [angeli 

s5 frSodom, /reeiiowi. 

se fugol (G. aometinn 

l.ird [fowl]. 
s§ g5r, WWC [gore, garfish] 
aS heofon, heaeen. 



ae hierde, herdwiu [shep-hml], 

9iid (and), aiiij. 

b6 set;g, man, wan-tor. 

se seolli. sml. 



se wealh, foreigner, 
fogies), [wal-nut]. 

bS weal!. wall. 

85 wisdom, wisdom. 

b6 wull, uwf/. 



IVt'lshrifiii 



30. EXEBOISES. 

I. 1. DSrawulfaintloas. 2. Diusfiscercsfiiiguas. 3. DfLra 
Weala cyniuge. 4. Dilm tjn^luin nml M'm h ionium. 5. Dara 

this and t/u?«f, J/ici( ami thone, in their double fund ion of pronoun and 
adjective. There was doubtlesa bo me snch evolution as, 7" smo (Aem. 
ZVtom uktttt Them boys. 

An unquestioned survival of (lie: dative singular feminine of the 
article is seen in the -(<■:■ of Atin-hiu-ij (= set Sssre byrig. <i! (ft« toion); 
and Saem survives in the -fe » nf AUenborough, the word &oroBffft having 
becoine an uninfected neuter. Skeal, J'rim-i/jles, First Series, § 180. 

1 The brackets contain etymological hints that may help the student 
to discern relationships otherwise overlooked. The genitive is given 
only when not perfectly regular. 
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daga §nde. 6. Deem bocerum ond ftaem se^cgum Saes cyninges. 
7. Deem seole ond ftaeni f uglum. 8. Da stanas ond Sa garas. 
9. Hwala ond meara. 10. Dara $ngla wisdom. 11. Dses 
cyninges boceres freodom. 12. Dara hierda f uglum. 13. Dy 
stane. 14. Daem wealle. 

II. 1. For the horses and the seals. 2. For the Welsh- 
men's freedom. 3. Of the king's birds. 4. By the wis- 
dom of men and angels. 5. With the spear and the stone. 
6. The herdsman's seal and the warriors' spears. 7. To 
the king of heaven. 8. By means of the scribe's wisdom. 
9. The whale's mouth and the foreigner's spear. 10. For 
the bird belonging to (= of) the king's scribe. 11. Of that 
finger. 

CHAPTER VII. 

(b) Neuter a-S terns. 

31. The neuter nouns of the a-Declension differ from 
the masculines only in the N.A. plural. 

32. Paradigms of Saet hof, court, dwelling ; o*aet beam, 
child; Beet ban, bone; 8aet rice, kingdom; 8aet spere, 
spear ; 8aet werod, band of men ; 8aet tungol, star: 

Sing. N.A. hof beam ban rlc-e sper-e werod tungol 
G. hof-es bearn-es ban-es ric-es sper-es werod-es tungl-es 
D.I. hof-e bearn-e ban-e ric-e sper-e werod-e tungl-e 

Plur.N.A. hof-u beam ban ric-u sper-u werod tungl-u 
G. hof-a bearn-a ban-a ric-a sper-a werod-a tungl-a 
D.I. hof-um bearn-um ban-um ric-um sper-um werod-um tungl-um 

33. The paradigms show (1) that monosyllables with 
short stems (hof) take -u in the N.A. plural ; (2) that 
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monosyllables with long stems (beam, ban) do not distin- 
guish the N.A. plural from the N.A. singular; 1 (S) that 
dissyllables in -«, whether the stem be long or short (rice, 
apero), have -u in the N.A. plural ; (4) that dissyllables 
ending in a consonant and having the first syllable short 2 
(werod) do not usually distinguish the N.A. plural from 
the N.A, singular; (5) that dissyllables ending in aeon- 
sonant and having the first syllable long (tungol) more 
frequently take -u in the N.A. plural. 

Note. — Syncopation occurs as in the masculine a-stems. See 
5 27,(4). 

34. Present and Preterit Indicative of habban, to have: 

Sing. 1. Ic hcebbe, I ham, or shall have, 1 

2. Hu h=efst . hafast), thou hast, or wilt have. 

3. he, heo, hit hml3 (hafarj), he, she, it has, or Kill have. 
Ttw. 1. w§ habba8, we have, or shall have. 

2. gS habbao", ye have, or wfli have. 

3. hie habba3, they have, or will have. 

Pre te kit. 
Sing. 1. Io hsefde, I had. 

2. &a haefdeat, thou hath!. 

3. bfi, heo, hit hffifde. he, she, it hail. 
Plvr. 1. we hseidon, we had. 

2. gfi haefdon, ye hail. 

3. Me href don. they had. 

1 Note the many nouns in Mn.E. tlmt are unchanged in the plural. 
These arc sillier .survivals of O.K. long Ntcuis, wine, sheep, deer, folk, 
or analogical forms, jhh. trout, ■in'tehi','1, salmon, etc. 

'Dissyllables whose first syllable is a prefix are, of course, ex- 
cluded. They follow the declension of their last member: gebed, 
prayer, gebedu, prayers ; gefeoht, battle, gefeoht, battles. 

* See § 17, Note 1. Note that (as in hwael, S 27, (2)) ae changes 
to a when the following syllable contains a : haabbe, hut haiasft.. 
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Note. — The negative ne, not % which always precedes its verb, 
contracts with all the forms of habban. The negative loses its e, 
habban its h. Ne + habban = nabban; Ic ne heebbe = Ic 
nsebbe ; Ic ne haefde = Ic neefde, etc. The negative forms may 
be gotten, therefore, by simply substituting in each case n for h. 

35. VOCABULARY. 



Sset dsel, dale. 
Saet dSor, animal [deer 1 ]. 
8aet dor, door. 
Saet feet,- vessel [vat]. 
Saet fyr, fire. 
8aet gSar, year. 
8aet geoc, yoke. 
8aet geset, habitation [set- 
tlement], 
8aet hSafod, head. 



8aet hus, house. 
Saet lie, body [lich-gate]. 
8aet lim, limb. 
on (with dat.) in. 
8aet spor, track. 
Saet waspen, weapon. 
8aet wif , wife, xooman. 
8aet wite, punishment. 
Beet word, t^ord 



36. Exercises. 

I. 1. H6 hafaS fiaes cyninges beam. 2. Da Wealas hab- 
ba$ oa speru. 3. Da wlf habbao" oara s§cga waepnu. 4. Dti 
haef st Sone f ugol ond t$aet bus tSaes hierdes. 5. Haef $ 2 heo 
oa fatu 8 ? 6. Hsefde he" $8es wifes lie on Ssem bofe ? 7. He 
nsefde t5ses wifes lie ; he hsefde Sees deores heaf od. 8. HseftJ 
se cyning gesetu on Seem dsele ? 9. Se bocere haefS t$a seolas 
on Saem huse. 10. Ge habba^ freodom. 

II. 1. They have yokes and spears. 2. We have not the 
vessels in the house. 3. He had fire in the vessel. 4. Did 
the woman have (= Had the woman) the children ? 5. The 
animal has the body of the woman's child. 6. I shall have 

1 The old meaning survives in Shakespeare's *' Rats and mice and 
such small deer," King Lear, III, 4, 144. 

a See § 20, (2), (&). 8 See § 27, (2). 



The Q-Declvneion. 

the heads of the wolves. 7. He and she have the king's 
houses. 8. Have not (= NabbaS) the children the warrior's 
weapons ? 



CHAPTER VHI. 

The <5-Declbnsion. 

37. The 5- Declension, corresponding to the First 
or a-Declension of Latin and Greek, contains only 
feminine nouns. Many feminine i-steins and u-steins 
soon passed over to this Declension. The 5-Declension 
may, therefore, be considered the normal declension for 
all strong feminine nouns. 

38. Paradigms of a§o giefu, gift; a6o wund, wound; 
sBo rSd, cross; aSo leonmug, learning; aeo eSwol, soul: 






Sing. _W. gief-u 


wund 


rod 


leornung 


sawol 


G. gicf-B 


wuud-e 


rOd-e 


leoniuug-a (e) 


sawl-e 


D.I. gief-e 


wund-e 


rOd-e 


leomung-a (e) 


aiiwl-e 


A. gief-e 


wund-e 


r6d-e 


leoniUDg-a (e) 


s5wl-e 


Flm: N.A. gief-a 


wmid-a 


rOd-a 


leoniung-a 


silwl-a 


W. gief-a 


wund-a 


rod-a 


leurnung-a 


eSwl-a 


D.I. gief-um 


wund-um 


- rOd-um 


leomiiDg-um 


sawl-u 



39. Note (1) that monosyllables with short stems 
(giefu) take a in the nominative singular ; (2) that 
monosyllables with long stems (wund, rod) present the 
unchanged stem in the nominative singular ; (3) that 
dissyllables are declined as monosyllables, except that 
abstract nouns in -ung prefer a to e in the singular. 

Notk. — Syncopation occurs as in masculine and neuter a-a Mima. 
See § 27, (4). 



Sing. 1. 


Ic eom 






1. 


Ic beom 


2. 


flu eart 






2. 


Moist 


3. 


h6 is 






3. 


hebiS 


Plur. 1. 


we ' 








1. 


we ' 




2. 


ge 


■ sind 


(on), 


sint 


2. 


g6 


b6i 


3. 


hie. 








3. 


hie- 
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40. Present and Preterit Indicative of b6on (wesan), 

to be : 

Present (first form). Present (second form). Preterit. 

1. Ic waes 

2. $u waere 

3. he wses 

l. we l 

2. g6 \ wairon 

3. hie J 

Note 1. — The forms beom, bist, etc. are used chiefly as future 
tenses in O.E. They survive to-day only in dialects and in poetry. 
Farmer Dobson, for example, in Tennyson's Promise of May, uses be 
for all persons of the present indicative, both singular and plural ; and 
there be is frequent in Shakespeare for there are. The Northern 
dialect employed aron as well as sindon and sind for the present 
plural; hence Mn.E. are. 

Note 2. — Fusion with ne gives neom and nis for the present; 
nsBB, nSre, neBron for the preterit. 

Note 3. — The verb to be is followed by the nominative case, as in 
Mn.E. ; but when the predicate noun is plural, and the subject a 
neuter pronoun in the singular, the verb agrees in number with the 
predicate noun. The neuter singular Saet is frequently employed in 
this construction: Baet weeron eall Finnas, They were all Fins; 
Daet Bind englas, They are angels; Dset weeron $ngla gastas, 
They were angels 1 spirits. 

Notice, too, that O.E. writers do not say It is 7, It is thou, but 1 
it am, Thou it art : Ic hit eom, 3d nit eart. See § 21, (1), Note 1. 

41. Vocabulary. 

sSo brycg, bridge. b6o geoguS, youth. 

bSo coBtnung, temptation. s6o glof, glove. 

sSo cwalu, death [quail, quell]. s6o halignes 1 holiness. 

s6o f6r, journey [faran]. 

s6o frofor, consolation, comfort. 



bSo heaU, hall. 
h6r, here. 



1 All words ending in -nes double the -s before adding the case 
endings. 



The i- Deck ■union. 



hwS, ahot 

bwjr, irlwrr .' 
sSo lufu, loee. 
seo meaic, boundary [mark, 

iiiHirlics 'J. 

»So raSd, meed, reward. 



aSo mildbeortneH. Htil-.l-hoirt. 

aeo stow, place [stow away]. 

seo 5eaif. need. 
sSo wylf, sfte wolf. 



Exerciser. 
1. Hwasr is "SlTtc brycjie endc '.' L'. llr-r sitnl Sara rlca 
3. Hwa lisef i5 pa glof a ? 4. Dffii biS Stem cynmge 
frofre Searf. 5. Seo wundia on BiBra wy If e hfiafde, 6. We 
habbaS costnunga. 7. Hie nteroo on Siere healle. 8. Ic 
hit neom. 9. Dat wairon Wealas. 10. Da;t Bind S&s wlfes 
bearn. 

II. 1. We shall have the women's gloves. 2. Where is 
the place ? 3. He will be in the hall. 4. Those (Beet) 
were not the boundaries of the kingdom. 5. It was not I. 
6. Ye are not the king's scribes. 7. The shepherd's words 
are full (full 4- gen.) of wisdom and comfort. 8. Where are 
the bodies of the children? 9. The gifts are not here. 
10. Who has the seals and the birds ? 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE i-DECLENSION AND TUB u-DECLENSION. 
The /-Declension. (See § 5a) 

43. 'Die i-Declension, corresponding to the group of 
t-stenis in the classical Third Declension, contains chiefly 
(a) masculine and (b) feminine nouns. The N.A. plural 
of these nouns ended originally in -e (from older i"). 
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(a) Masculine /-Stems. 

44. These stems have almost completely gone over 
to the a-Declension, so that -as is more common than -e 
as the N. A. plural ending, whether the stem is long or 
short. The short stems all have -e in the N. A. singular. 

45. Paradigms of b6 wyrm, worm ; s6 vrine, friend. 

Sing. N.A. wyrm win-e 

G. wyrm-es win-es 

D.I. wyrm-e win-e 

Plur. N.A. wyrm-as win-as (e) 

G. wyrm-a win-a 

D.I. wyrm-um win-um 

Names of Peoples. 

• 46. The only i-stems that regularly retain -e of the 
N.A. plural are certain names of tribes or peoples used 
only in the plural. 

47. Paradigms of 8a £ngle, Angles; 8& NorSymbre, 
Northumbrians; 8a lSode, people : 

Plur. N.A. Jingle NorSymbre leode 

G. fngla NorSymbra leoda 

D.I. fnglum NorSymbruin lSodum 

(b) Feminine /-Stems. 

48. The short stems (fr$m-u) conform entirely to the 
declension of short 6 -stems ; long stems (cwgn, wyrt) 
differ from long 5-stems in having no ending for the 
A. singular. They show, also, a preference for -e rather 
than -a in the N.A. plural. 
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49. Paradigms of sSo fr$m-u, benefit; seo cw6n, woman, 
queen [quean] ; s6o wyrt, root [wort] : 



Sing. N. 


fre^m-u 


cwen 


wyrt 


a. 


fr^m-e 


cw6n-e 


wyrt-e 


D.I. 


fr^m-e 


cwen-e 


wyrt-e 


A. 


frejn-e 


cwen 


wyrt 


Plur. N.A. 


fr^m-a 


cwen-e (a) 


wyrt-e (a) 


G. 


frejn-a 


cwen-a 


wyrt-a 


D.L 


fre^m-um 


cwen-um 


wyrt-um 



The (/-Declension. 

50. The u-Declension, corresponding to the group of 
u-stems in the classical Third Declension, contains no 
neuters, and but few (a) masculines and (6) feminines. 
The short-stemmed nouns of both genders (sun-u, dur-u) 
retain the final u of the N.A. singular, while the long 
stems (feld, h9nd) drop it. The influence of the mas- 
culine a-stems is most clearly seen in the long-stemmed 
masculines of the u-Declension (feld, feld-es, etc.). 

Note. — Note the general aversion of all O.E. long stems to final 
-u: cf. N.A. plural hof-u, but beam, ban; N. singular gief-u, but 
wund, r5d; N. singular fre;m-u, but cwSn, wyrt; N.A. singular 
sun-u, dur-u, but feld, hond. 

(a) Masculine (/-Stems. 

51. Paradigms of s6 sun-u, son; s6 feld, field: 



Sing. 


N. A. 


sun-u 


feld 




0. 


sun-a 


feld-a (es) 




D.L. 


sun-a 


feld-a (e) 


Plur. 


N.A. 


sun-a 


feld-a (as) 




a. 


sun-a 


feld-a 




D.I. 


sun-um 


feld-um 
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i 


(b) Feminine 


(/-Stems. 






52. 


Paradigms 


of s6o dur-u, 


door; sSo 


iNjnd, 


hand: 




Sing. 


N.A. 

G. 

D.L 


dur-u 
dur-a 
dur-a 


h^nd 

hQnd-a 

hQnd-a 








Plur. 


N.A. 

G. 

D.L 


dur-a 
dur-a 
dur-um 


hQnd-a 
hQnd-a 
hQnd-um 







53. Paradigm of the Third Personal Pronoun, he, 

hSo, hit = he, she, it : 

Masculine. 
Sing. N h6 
G. his 
D. him 
A. hine, hiene 



Plur. N.A. 
G. 
D. 



54. 



(1-Stems.) 

sS cierr, turn, time [char, chare, 

chore]. 
s6o d$d, deed. 
b5 d£l, part [a great deal]. 

85 D$ne, Danes. 

s6 frSondscipe, friendship. 
s6o hyd, skin, hide. 

86 lqndlGode, natives. 
85 Mierce, Mercians. 
85 Rom ware, Bomans. 



Feminine. 
hSo 
hiere 
hiere 
hie 

-4?? Genders. 
hie 
hiera 
him 

Vocabulary. 

8a 



Neuter. 
hit 
his 
him 
hit 



Saxons. 
sS st$de, j>Zace [in-stead of]. 

(u-Stems.) 

a6o £15r, floor. 

s6o nosu, nose. 

sS flumor (G. sumeres, D. Bu- 
rner a), summer. 

b5 winter (£. wintres, D. win- 
tra), winter. 

s6 wudu, toood, forest. 



Note. — The numerous masculine nouns ending in -had, — cild- 
hSd (childhood), wifhSd (womanhood), — belong to the u-stems his- 
torically ; but they have all passed over to the a-Declension. 
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55. Exercises. 

I. 1, Da Seaxe liabbaS 8;ra deeres hyd on 8&m wuda. 
2. Hwa litefS Sa giefa? 3. Da Mierce lile 1 habbaS. 
4. HwtBi is S;es Weales fugol ? ~>. Da De_ne hicne liab- 
baS. 6. Hwir shidoii hiera winas? 7. Hie sindon on 
S;es eyiiinges wuda. S. Da Rornware ond 3a Seaxe htef- 
don 8a garas ond 8a geocu. 9. Heo is on Sffim Uiise on 
wintra, ond on SSm feldnm on sumera. 10. Hwir is 
8jes hofes duru? 11. Heo s (=seo durn) uis her. 

II. 1. His friends bave the bones of the seals and the 
bodies of the Danes. 2. Art tbou the king's son? 3. Has 
she her' gifts in her 3 hands? 4. Here are the fields of the 
natives. 5. Who had the bird? 6. I had it. 1 7. The 
child had the worm in his 3 lingers. 8. The Mercians were 
here during (the) summer (on + dat.). 



CHAPTER X. 

Present Indicative Endings of Strong Veebs. 

56. The unchanged stem of the present indicative 
may always be found by dropping -an of the infinitive : 
feali-an, to fall ; ceos-an, to choose.; bid-an, to abide. 

57. The personal endings are: 

Sing. i. -e Plur. 1. 

2. -est 2. 

3. -b3 3. 

'See §21, (1). 

3 Pronouns H^rci- in gender with Llie nouns for which they stand. 
Hit, however, sometimes Simula fur iiinniniiHi' MiiiiKS of bo tli mascu- 
line and feminine genders. See WWflng (i.0.) I, :: 238. 

* See g 76 (last sentence). 
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/-Umlaut. 

58. The 2d and 3d singular endings were originally 
not -est and -e8, but -is and -i8 ; and the i of these older 
endings has left its traces upon almost every page of 
Early West Saxon literature. This i, though unac- 
cented and soon displaced, exerted a powerful back 
influence upon the vowel of the preceding accented 
syllable. This influence, a form of regressive assimi- 
lation, is known as i-umlaut (pronounced o6m-lowt). 
The vowel i or j (= y), being itself a palatal, suc- 
ceeded in palatalizing every guttural vowel that pre- 
ceded it, and in imposing still more of the i-quality 
upon diphthongs that were already palatal. 1 The 
changes produced were these : 

a became $(ae): menn (<*mann-iz), men. 

Snig «*an-ig), any. 
wyllen « *wuU-in), woollen. 
niys (<*mCls-iz), mice. 
dehter «*dohtr-i), to or for the daughter. 
f6t «*tot-iz), feet. 

wiexo* (< *weax-i8), he grows (weaxan=to grow). 
hiewS (<*h6aw-i8), he hews (h8awan=6o hew). 
wiercan «*weorc-jan), to work. 
liehtan (<*16oht-jan), to light. 

The Unchanged Present Indicative. 

59. In the Northumbrian and Mercian dialects, as 
well as in the dialect of Late West Saxon, the 2d and 
3d singular endings were usually joined to the present 

1 The palatal vowels and diphthongs were long or short ae, e, i, 
(Ie), y, ea, eo; the guttural vowels were long or short a, o, u. 



a 


4 SB 


u 4 


4 y 


a 4 


4 t 


o 4 


4 s 


6 4 


' 6 


ea ' 


' ie 


6a ' 


4 Ie 


eo 4 


' ie 


6o ' 


4 Ie 
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stem without modification either of the stem itself or 
of the personal endings. The complete absence of 
umlauted forms in the present indicative of Mn.E. is 
thus accounted for. 

In Early West Saxon, however, such forms as the 
following are comparatively rare in the 2d and 3d 
singular : 

Simj. 1. Ic feall-e (I fall) cGos-e (/ choose) lild-e (I abide) 

2. $0 feall-eat cfios-eat bul-est 

3. he feall-eff ceos-eiS bld-eS 



The Present Indicative with /-Umlaut and Contraction. 

60. The 2d and 3d persons singular are distin- 
guished from the other forms of the present indicative 
in Early West Saxon by (1) i-umlaut of the vowel of 
the stem, (2) syncope of the vowel of the ending, giv- 
ing -at and -3 for -eat and -eS, and (3) contraction of 
-st and -8 with the final consonant or consonants of the 
stem. 

Contraction. 

61. The changes produced by i-umlaut have been 
already discussed. liy these changes, therefore, the 
stems of the 2d and 3d singular indicative of such 
verbs as (Tjatgndan (= atandau), to stand, (^) cuman, 
to come, (3) giovran, to grow, (4) bnicaii, to enjoy, 
(~>J blawau, to blow, (l>) fen.il.-in. to fall, (7) h 6a wan, to 
heio, (8) weoipan, to throw, and (V) rtoam. tu «Ww, 
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become respectively (1) stend-, 1 (2) cym-, (3) grgw-, 
(4) br?c-, (5) blSw-, (6) fieU-, (7) Mew-, (8) wierp-, 
and (9) cles-. 

If the unchanged stem contains the vowel e, this is 
changed in the 2d and 3d singular to i (ie) : cweSan to 
say, stem cwiS- ; beran to bear, stem bier-. But this 
mutation 2 had taken place long before the period of 
O.E., and belongs to the Germanic languages in gen- 
eral. It is best, however, to class the change of e to 
i or ie with the changes due to umlaut, since it occurs 
consistently in the 2d and 3d singular stems of Early 
West Saxon, and outlasted almost all of the umlaut 
forms proper. 

If, now, the syncopated endings -at and -8 are added 
directly to the umlauted stem, there will frequently 
result such a massing of consonants as almost to defy 
pronunciation : cwi8-st, thou say est ; stf nd-st, thou 
standest, etc. Some sort of contraction, therefore, is 
demanded for the sake of euphony. The ear and eye 
will, by a little practice, become a sure guide in these 
contractions. The following rules, however, must be 
observed. They apply only to the 2d and 3d singular 
of the present indicative : 



1 The more common form for stems with a is ae rather than $ : 
faran, to go, 2d and 3d singular stem faer- ; sacan, to contend, stem 
flaec-. Indeed, a changes to $ via ae (Cosijn, Altwestsachsische 
Grammatik, I, § 32). 

2 Umlaut is frequently called Mutation. Metaphony is still another 
name for the same phenomenon. The term Metaphony has the advan- 
tage of easy adjectival formation (metaphonic). It was proposed by 
Professor Victor Henry (Comparative Grammar of English and Ger- 
man, Paris, 1894), but has not been naturalized. 
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(1) If the stern ends in a double consonant, one of 
the consonants is dropped : 

1. feall-e {I fall) 1. winn-e {I fight) 1. swimm-e (I swim) 

2. fiel-st 2. win-st 2. swiin-st 

3. fiel-S 3. win-$ 3. swim-S 

(2) If the stem ends in -8, this is dropped : 

1. cweft-e (/ say) 1. weorS-e (I become) 

2. cwi-st 2. wier-st 

3. cwi-$ 3. wier-$ 

(3) If the stem ends in -d, this is changed to -t. 
The -15 of the ending is then also changed to -t, and 
usually absorbed. Thus the stem of the 2d singular 
serves as stem and ending for the 3d singular: 

1. stond-e ( = stand-e) (/ stand) 1. bind-e (I bind) 

2. st^nt-st 2. bint-st 

3. stent 3. bint 

1. bid-e (I abide) 1. rid-e (I ride) 

2. bit-st 2. rit-st 

3. bit(-t) 3. rit(-t) 

(4) If the stem ends already in -t, the endings are 
added as in (3), -8 being again changed to -t and 
absorbed : 

1. brgot-e (I break) 1. feoht-e (I fight) 1. bit-e (I bite) 

2. briet-st 2. fieht-st 2. bit-st 

3. briet(-t) 3. fieht 3. bit (-t) 

(5) If the stem ends in -s, this is dropped before 
-st (to avoid -sst), but is retained before -8, the latter 
being changed to -t. Thus the 2d and 3d singulars 
are identical : x 

1 This happens also when the infinitive stem ends in at : 

1. berst-e (I burst) 

2. bier-st 

3. bierst. 
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1. c6o8-e (/ choose) 1. ris-e {I rise) 

2. cie-st 2. ri-st 

3. cles-t 3. ris-t 

62. Exercises. 

I. 1. Se cyning fielfc. 2. Da wif ceosafc fca giefa. 3. Du 
st^ntst on tSsem hftse. 4. He" wierpfc fcset wsepen. 5. SS s$cg 
hiew^ 8a lie. 6. Daet ssed grewS gnd wiextS (Mark iv. 27). 
7. Ic stonde her, gnd tSu st^ntst fcser. 8. "Ic hit eom," cwift 
h6. 9. Hie berafc ftses wulf es ban. 10. He hie bint, gnd ic 
hine binde. 11. Ne rltst fcu ? 

II. 1. We shall bind him. 2. Who chooses the child's 
gifts? 3. "He was not here," says she. 4. Wilt thou 
remain in the hall ? 5. The wolves are biting (= bite) the 
fishermen. 6. He enjoys 1 the love of his children. 7. Do 
you enjoy (= En joy est thou) the consolation and friendship 
of the scribe ? 8. Will he come ? 9. I shall throw the 
spear, and thou wilt bear the weapons. 10. The king's 
son will become king. 11. The army (werod) is breaking 
the doors and walls of the house. 



-to*- 



CHAPTER XI. 

The Consonant Declensions of Nouns. 
The Weak or /i-Declension. 

63. The n-Declension contains almost all of the O.E. 
nouns belonging to the Consonant Declensions. The 
stem characteristic n has been preserved in the oblique 

1 Brucan, to enjoy, takes the genitive case, not the accusative. It 
means "to have joy of anything." 
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cases, so that there is no difficulty in distinguishing 
n-stems from tlie preceding vowel stems. 

The n-Declension includes (tr) masculines, (6) femi- 
nines, and (c) neuters. The masculines far outnumber 
the feminincs, and the neuters contain only Sage, ei/e 
and Sare, ear. The masculines end in -a, the feminincs 
and neuters in -e. 

64. Paradigms of (n) ae hunta. hunter; (ft) sEo tunge, 
tongue ; («) Bast Eags, eye : 



Sing. .V. hunt-a 


tung-e Eag-e 


U.D.I, liunt-an 


tung-an Eag-an 


.4. hunt-an 


tung-an Eag-e 


Plur. N.A. hunt-an 


tung-an eag-an 


G. hunt-en a 


tuiijz-ena eag-ena 


D.I. hunt-uni 


tung-um Eag-nm 


65. Vocabulary. 


h5 adesa. hatchet, adze. 


se mona, moon. 


se Simetta, leisure [empt-Miess], 


afio nsedre, adder [a nadder > an 


aS bqna (bana), murderer [b^ne]. 


adder 2 ]. 


aeo cirice, ehitrek [Scotch kirk]. 


•B oza, ox. 


se cnapa (later, cnafa), boy 


a8soeowjrthta,s/ioc-iiinitti'[slioe- 


[knave]. 


wright]. 


a6 curaa, strnnijer [comer]. 


aSo snnne, sun. 


Sast Sare, ear. 


aS tSona, injury [teen]. 


seo eorSe, earth. 


biddan (with dat. c>f person and 


bS gelEra, cotnptuurin. [co-farer]. 


gen. of thing s ), to request, ask 


aE guma, man [ bride- groom ']. 


for. 


bSo heorto. heart 


cwelan, to die [quail]. 


1 The r is intrusive in •groom. 


as it is in caii-r-idge, part-r-idge. 



'j-r-ont, and haa-r-se. 

'* The ii has tii'cu n|i])n>[iririi.f:d by the article. Cf. an apron (<<i 
ttopi-tin), "it anger (<a nauger), an orange (< n norange), an 
umpirt !■-.: a nwrnpin ). 

* lu Mii.E. we say " I riniaest a favot of noV *, \to.\,to,^S j -SS."»" 
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gescieppan, to create [shape, 
land-scape, friend-ship]. 

giefan (with dat. of indirect ob- 
ject), to give. 

healdan, to hold. 

helpan (with dat.) , to help. 



sce#8an (with dat.), to injure 

[scathe]. 
wiSstQndan (-standan) (with 

dat.), to toithstand. 
writan, to write. 



66. Exercises. 

I. 1. Se" sceowyrhta brycft his semettan. 2. Da guman 
biddafc ftsem cnapan fcses adesan. 3. Hwa is se cuma? 
4. Hielpst $u 8sem bqnan ? 5. Ic him ne helpe. 6. Da 
beam sce^ftaS ftses bgnan eagum ond <5arum. 7. Se cuma 
cwiel^5 on fcsere cirican. 8. Se hunta wiftste^nt ftsem wulfum. 
9. Da oxan berafl ftses cnapan geferan. 10. Se mona ond 8a 
tunglu sind on Seem heofonum. 11. Da huntan healdaft 
Ssere needran tungan. 12. He hiere gief <5 5a gief a. 13. Da 
werod sceJSoaS ftees cyninges feldum. 

II. 1. Who will bind the mouths of the oxen? 2. Who 
gives him the gifts? 3. Thou art helping him, and I am 
injuring him. 4. The boy's companion is dying. 5. His 
nephew does not enjoy his leisure. 6. The adder's tongue 
injures the king's companion. 7. The sun is the day's eye. 
8. She asks the strangers for the spears. 9. The men's 
bodies are not here. 10. Is he not (Nis h6) the child's 
murderer? 11. Who creates the bodies and the souls 
of men? 12. Thou withstandest her. 13. He is not 
writing. 



u 



I request you (dative) of a favor" (genitive). Cf. Cymbeline, III, 
6, 92 : " We'll mannerly demand thee of thy story." 



I 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Remnants of Other Consonant Declensions. 



67. The nouns belonging- here ;iro chiefly masculines 
and feminines. Their stem ended in a consonant other 
than n. The most important of them may be divided 
as follows: (1) The foot Declension, (2) t-Stems, and 
(3) nd-S terns. These declensions are all characterized 
by the prevalence, wherever possible, of i-innlaut in 
certain cases, the case ending being then dropped. 

68. (1) The nouns belonging to the foot Declensioi 
exhibit umlaut most consistently in the N.A. plural. 
SiiKj. X.A. B6f0t(/ooO hS mon (man) sSt&B((oo(A) BSoc1l(co 
Plur.X.A. fet men tea cj 

Note. — The dative singula,!- usually lias tlie same form a 
N.A. plural. Here belong also u§o boo (6oi»A*J. sSo burg (liorowjh), 
■So bob (!/»<""')■ bSo lua (Itut.w.), and sSo mua (mouse), all with 
umlauted plurals. Mn.E. preserves only six of the foul Declension 
plurals: feet, men, trrtlt, yeese, lice, and mice. The c in the last two 
is an artificial spelling, intended to preserve the sound of voiceless s. 
Mn.E. tine ( = cy-iut) Is a double plural formed after the analogy of 
weak stems ; Burns in The Twa Boys uses kye. 

No umlaut is possible in sSo uiht (niijht) and s5 mSnaS (month), 
plural nlht and monaS (preserved in Mn.E. twelvemonth and furt- 
uight). 

(2) The t-Stems contain nouns expressing kinship, 
and exhibit umlaut of tlie dative singular. 
Sing. y.A. se faider bG broftor sCo inOdor aCo dohtor a5o swiiater 



Wc'l 



M„„:l„ 



<•<■) (* 






*■) 



J D. f»dec brewer meder d^hter swyster 

Note. — The N.A. plural is usually the same as the N.A. singular. 
These umlaut <la'.ivi'-. :ii'v all dm' to I lie presence "f ;i Fonner 1. ("f. Lai. 
dRtire singular ptUri,friVri,mrUH,MmH(<*»osorl\,v^^i^^^<r\iin^. 
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(3) The nd-Stems show umlaut both in the N.A. 

plural and in the dative singular: 

Sing. N.A. 86 freond (friend) se" feond (enemy) 
D. friend fiend 

Plur. N.A. friend fiend 

Note. — Mn.E. friend and fiend are interesting analogical spell- 
ings. When a had been added by analogy to the O.E. plurals friend 
and fiend, thus giving the double plurals friends and fiends, a second 
singular was formed by dropping the s. Thus friend and fiend displaced 
the old singulars frend and fend, both of which occur in the M.E. 
Ormulum, written about the year 1200. 

Summary of O.E. Declensions. 

69. A brief, working summary of the O.E. system 
of declensions may now be made on the basis of gender. 

All O.E. nouns are (1) masculine, (2) feminine, or 
(3) neuter. 

(1) The masculines follow the declension of mu8 
(§ 26), except those ending in -a, which are declined 
like hunta (§ 64) : 

Sing. N.A. mtrS N. hunta 

G. mufies Q.D.A. huntan 

D.I. mirSe J. huntan 

Plur. N.A. niuttas huntan 

G. mufta huntena 

D.I. muSum huntum 

(2) The short-stemmed neuters follow the declension 

of hof (§ 32) ; the long-stemmed, that of bearn (§ 32) : 

Sing. N.A. hof bearn 

G. hofes bearnes 

D.I. hofe bearne 

Plur. N.A. hofu bearn 

G. hofa bearna 

D.I. hofum bearnum 



\ 
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(3) The feminines follow the declensions of glefu 


and wund (ij 38) (the only difference being in the N. 


singular), except those ending in -e, which follow the 


declension of tunge (§ 64): 




Sing, if. giefu wund 




6-'. giefe wunde 




D.l. giefe wunde 


tungan 


A. giefe wunde 


tungan 


Plur. N.A. giefa wunda 




it. giefa wund a 




D. I. gief uni wunduni 


tunguin 


70. Vocabulary. 




ao, but. 


Sudan, to find. 




butan (with dat.), except, but, 


ae Qod, (iotl. 




mth out. 


hatau, to call, 




■g Crist, Christ. 


sg hlaford, Ion 


[hlai-weard]. 


aS eorl, air), alderman, warrior. 


mid (with dat.) 


Kllk. 


8iet ^inglalond, England [An- 


on (with ace), 


on, against, into. 


gles' land]. 


t5 (with dat.), 




faian, to ijo [fate]. 


uton (with iufi 


0, to w.<- 


Note. — I.E. mgn (man) is tra 


quently used in 


n indefinite sense 



for one, people, they. It thus takes ilu> place of a pa- L 

proper : And man nam bs gebrotu be bSr belifon, twelf cypan 

fulls, And there were taken up of fragment* (hat remained there twelve 

bftxketn Ml ; hul inoiv literally, .\n-l *■•)■■ U>r tin-;/) tmjlc the fragments, 
Etc ; Ond Hseatenea wTI ijud his Buna twegcii 111911 biohte to 
Stem cyninge, Ami I heist en's fife anil his two sons were brought to 
the king. 



71. 



Exercises. 



I. 1. Mon hiiie li.Tl .Ellri'il. '2. IT ton faran on Bret seip. 
. r i. (in. I is ( ■yiiiu-a [■yiiing ond hlaforda hlaford. 4. Se eorl 
ne jdefS git- fa his fiend. ">. l<- m*s mid his friend. <i. Sfio 
r fa-rti mid hiere tighter on 6fi burg, 7. {TuktaA. *&.%£» 
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boceres bSc? 8. Hs bint ealle (all) Sa d6or butan Saem 
wulfuin. 9. Dti eart Crist, Godes sunn. 10. " Uton bindan 
Saes bonan f§t," cwiS he. 

II. 1. Christ is the son of God. 2. Let us call him Caed- 
mon. 3. He throws his spear against the door. 4. Thou 
art not the earl's brother. 5. He will go with his father to 
England, but I shall remain (abide) here. 6. Gifts are not 
given to murderers. 7. Who will find the tracks of the 
animals ? 8. They ask their lord for his weapons (§ 65, 
Note 3). 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Pronouns. 

(1) Personal Pronouns. 

72. Paradigms of io, I; 8fi, thou. 
see § 53. 



For he, h6o, hit, 



Sing. N. ic 

G. mln 

2>. m6 

A. m6 (mec) 

Dual N: wit (ice two) 

G. uncer (of us two) 

D. unc (to or for us two) 

A. unc (us two) 

Plur. N. w6 

G. user (tire) 
D. 



*u - 
Sin 

se 

S6 (Sec) 

git (ye two) 
incer (of you two) 
inc (to or for you two) 
inc (you two) 

g« 
eower 

Cow 

eow (eowic) 



us 
A. us (usic) ' 

Note 1. — The dual number was soon absorbed by the plural. No 
relic of it now remains. But when two and only two are referred to, 
the dual is consistently used in O.K. An example occurs in the case 
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of the two blind men {Matthew ix. 27-31) : Gemiltsa unc, Davides 
sunu ! Pity us, (thou) Son of David ! Sie inc setter incrum gelSa- 
fan, Be it unto you according to your faith. 

Note 2. — Mn.E. ye (<g§), the nominative proper, is fast being 
displaced by you « Sow), the old objective. The distinction is pre- 
served in the King James's version of the Bible : Ye in me, and I in 
you (John xiv. 20) ; but not in Shakespeare and later writers. 

(2) Demonstrative Pronouns. 

73. Paradigm of 86s, 86os, 8is, this. For the Definite 
Article as a demonstrative, meaning that, see § 28, Note 3. 



Masculine. 


Feminine. 


Neuter. 


Sing. N 


«6s 


$eos 


•Sis 


a. 


ftisses 


"Sisse 


ftisses 


D. 


Sissum 


$isse 


ftissum 


A. 


ftisne 


$as 


•Sis 


I. 


$?s 


All Genders. 


«ys 


Plur. NA. 




$as 




a. 




ftissa 




D. 




ftissum 





(3) The Interrogative Pronoun. 

74. Paradigm of hwa, hwset, who, what? 

Masculine. Neuter, 

Sing. N 



G. 

D. 

A. 

I. 



hwa 

hwaes 

hwsem 

hwone 



hwaet 

hwses 

hwsem 

hwset 

hwy 



Note 1. — The derivative interrogatives, hw£8er «*hwa-8er), 
which of two? and hwilc «*hwa-Hc), which? are declined as strong 
adjectives (§§ 79-82). 

Note 2. — The instrumental case of hwa survives in Mn.E. why = 
on what account; the instrumental of the definite a.tticta\&^^\Osxv>a&R> 
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adverbial the : The sooner, the better = by how much sooner, by so 
much better. 

Note 3. — How were the Mn.E. relative pronouns, who and which, 
evolved from the O.E. interrogatives ? The change began in early 
West Saxon with hwset used in indirect questions (Wulfing, I.e. 
§ 310, /3) : Nu ic wat eall hwset 8u woldest, Now I know all that 
thou desiredst. The direct question was, Hwset woldest 8u ? But 
the presence of eall shows that in Alfred's mind hwset was, in the 
indirect form, more relative than interrogative. 

(4) Relative Pronouns. 

75. O.E. had no relative pronoun proper. It used 
instead (1) the Indeclinable Particle 8e, who, whom, 
which, that, (2) the Definite Article (§ 28), (3) the Defi- 
nite Article with the Indeclinable Particle, (4) the In- 
declinable Particle with a Personal Pronoun. 

The Definite Article agrees in gender and number 
with the antecedent. The case depends upon the con- 
struction. The bird which I have may, therefore, be : — 

(1) Se fugol 8e io hsebbe; 

(2) SS fugol 8one ic haebbe; 

(3) Se fugol 8one 8e (= the which) ic haebbe; 

(4) SS fugol 8e nine ic haebbe. 

Note. — O.E. 8e agrees closely in construction with Mn.E. relative 
that: (1) Both are indeclinable. (2) Both refer to animate or inani- 
mate objects. (3) Both may be used with phrasal value : 8y ylcan 
daege 8e hi nine to 8Sm Side beran wyllao", On the same day that 
(= on which) they intend to bear him to the funeral pile. (4) Neither 
can be preceded by a preposition. 

(5) Possessive Pronouns. 

76. The Possessive Pronouns are mln, mine; Bin, 
thine; ure, our; Sower, your; [sin, his, her, its~\; uncer, 
belonging to us two; incer, belonging to you two. They 
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are declined as strung adjectives. The genitives of the 
Third Personal Pronoun, bin, hix, hiere, fur, niera, their, 
are indeclinable. 

(6) Indefinite Pronouns. 

77. These are aio, eaeh, every; an, a, an, one; aeuig 
(<in-ig), any; iiSnig (<ne-Snig), none; 53er, other; 
Bum, o»e, a certain one; awilo, suck. They are declined 
aa strong adjectives. 

Note. — O.E. hud tltiv. j cstalilisln'il Liieili'xlsi'f u 
rogative pronoun into iiu indefinite: (1) By prefixing go. (2) by pre- 
fixing seg, (3) by inttrpi using tin' inLi-vi-tiysLtive bi-uvetn swS . . . 
awa: (1) gehwa. Met; gehwaeSer. either ; gehwilc, eaeh; (2) 
SghwS, e'i'-li ; aeghwfeSer. ertrt ; seghwilc, eadi : (3) awa hwl 
■wa, whonofver ; aw5 hw<e3er awa, loAicAsoeivr (•/ Jew ; awa hwilc 
iws, whosoever. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Adjectives, Strong and Weak. 

78. The declension of adjectives conforms in general 
to the declension of nouns, though a few pronominal 
inflections have influenced certain cases. Adjectives 
belong either to (1) the Strong Declension or to (2) 
the Weak Declension. The Weak Declension is em- 
ployed when the adjective is preceded by b6 or 88b, 
the. 'hat. ur thin ; otherwise, the Strong Declension is 
employed : 35 godau cyningaa, the good kings ; 86s g5da 
oyniug, this gooil kimj ; but g°de cyningaa, good kings. 

— Till' Wfllk Dl.'l.'li-11-.inll is Sllsil f [-1 ■ H ] I n - 1 1 1 1 V llHL'it wlll'll llic 

:i direct address, «Y ^ttntisVA Vpj ». \ 
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pronoun: Dryhten, eelmihtiga God . . . ic bidde 3e for Sinre 
mlclan mildheortnesse, Lord, almighty God, I pray thee, for thy 
great mercy. 

(1) Strong Declension of Adjectives. 

(a) Monosyllables. 

79. The strong adjectives are chiefly monosyllabic 
with long stems-: god, good; eald, old; long, long ; 
swift, swift. They are declined as follows. 

80. 



Paradigm of god, 


good : 




Masculine. 


Feminine. 


Neuter. 


Sing. N. 


god 


god 


god 


G. 


gOdes 


gOdre 


godes 


D. 


gOdum 


gOdre 


gOdum 


A. 


gOdne 


gOde 


g5d 


L 


gOde 




gOde 


Plur. N.A. 


gOde 


g5da 


god 


G. 


gOdra 


gOdra 


gddra 


D.I. 


gOdum 


gOduin 


gOdum 



81. If the stem is short, -u is retained as in giefu 
(§ 39, (1)) and hofu (§ 33, (1)). Thus glsed (§ 27, 
Note 1), glad, and til, useful, are inflected : 

Masculine. Feminine. Neuter. 

glaed gladu glsed 

til tilu til 



Sing. N. 



Plur.X.A.l??* f^ a . *** 

{ tile tila tilu 

(b) Polysyllables. 

» 

82. Polysyllables follow the declension of short 
monosyllables. The most common terminations are 
-en, -en; -fsest, -fast; -full, -ful; -leas, -less; -He, -ly ; 
-lg 9 -y; hSed-en (h*8 = heat A), heathen; stede-faest (stede 
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= place), steadfast; sorg-full (sorg= sorrow), sorrowful; 
cyst-lSas (cyst = worth), worthless; eorS-Ho (eorSe = 
earth), earthly ; blod-ig (blod = blood), bloody. The 
present and past participles, when inflected and not 
as weak adjectives, may be classed with the polysyl- 
labic adjectives, their inflection being the same. 

Syncopation occurs as in a-stems (§ 27, (4)). Thus 
halig, holy, blide, blithe, berende, bearing, geboren, born, 
are thus inflected: 



Sing. N 



Plur. N.A. 



Masculine. 


Feminine. 


Neuter. 


halig 


halgu 


halig 


bli«e 


blrSu 


blrSe 


• 
berende 


berendu 


berende 


geboren 


geborenu 


geboren 


' halge 


halga 


halgu 


bliSe 


blrSa 


bliflu 


berende 


berenda 


berendu 


geborene 


geborena 


geborenu 



(2) Weak Declension of Adjectives. 

83. The Weak Declension of adjectives, whether mono- 
syllabic or polysyllabic, does not differ from the Weak 
Declension of nouns, except that -ena of the genitive 
plural is usually replaced by -ra of the strong adjectives. 



84. 



Masculine. 


Feminine. 


Neuter. 


Sing. N. 


gOda 


g6de 


gOde 


a. 


gOdan 


godan 


gSdan 


D.I. 


gOdan 


gddan 


gOdan 


A. 


gOdan 


gOdan 
All Genders. 


gSde 


Plur. N.A. 




gOdan 




G. 




gOdra (godena) 


D.I. 




gOdum 
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85. Rule of Syntax. 

Adjectives agree with their nouns in gender, number, 
and case ; but participles, when used predicatively, may 
remain uninflected (§ 139, § 140). 



86. 



Vocabulary. 



d§ad, dead. 

eall, all. 

hal, 1 whole, hale. 

heard, hard. 

8set hors, horse. 

lSoi, dear [as lief]. 

lytel, little. 

micel, great, large. 

m9nig, many. 

niman, to take [nimble, numb]. 

niwe, new. 

rice, rich, powerful. 



so8, true [sooth-say er], 

stselwierSe, 2 serviceable [stal- 
wart]. 

swi3e, very. 

se tun, town, village. 

s6 Segn, servant, thane, warrior. 

8set Sing, thing. 

s§ weg, way. 

wis, wise. 

wi8 (with ace), against, in a 
hostile sense [with-stand]. 

s6 ilea, the same [of that ilk]. 



87. Exercises. 

I. 1. Das scipu ne sind swiiSe swift, ac hie sind swifce 
staelwierftu. 2. S6o gode cw6n giefS selcum flegne uiQiiiga 
giefa. 3. D6s wisa cyning haefS mQnige micele tunas on 
his rice. 4. Naenig uiqu is wis on eallum ftingum. 5. Dy 
ilean dsege (§ 98, (2)) niQn fgnd (found) ftone fcegn Se mines 
wines bee haefde. 6. Ealle $a senegas t5a t5e swift hors 
habbaS ridaS wi3 ftone bQnan. 7. Dine fiend sind mine 

1 Halig, holy, contains, of course, the same root. "I find," says 
Carlyle, " that you could not get any better definition of what 'holy ' 
really is than 'healthy — completely healthy.' " 

2 This word has been much discussed. The older etymologists 
explained it as meaning worth stealing. A more improbable conject- 
ure is that it means worth a stall or place. It is used of ships in the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. As applied to men, Skeat thinks it meant 
&ood or worthy at stealing ; but the etymology is still unsettled. 
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friend. 8. Se micela stan Sone 3e ic on minum hondum 
haebbe is swlSe heard. 9. Hie sceJSSafc flaem ealdum horsum. 
10. Uton niman $as tilan gief a Qnd hie beran to urum leof um 
bearnum. 

II. 1. These holy men are wise and good. 2. Are the 
little children very dear to the servants (dat. without to)? 
3. Gifts are not given (§ 70, Note 1) to rich men. 4. All 
the horses that are in the king's fields are swift. 5. These 
stones are very large and hard. 6. He takes the dead 
man's spear and fights against the large army. 7. This 
new house has many doors. 8. My ways are not your 
ways. 9. Whosoever chooses me, him. I also (Sac) choose. 
10. Every man has many friends that are not wise. 



-•o*- 



CHAPTER XV. 

Numerals. 

88. Numerals are either (a) Cardinal, expressing 
pure number, one, two, three ; or (6) Ordinal, express- 
ing rank or succession, first, second, third. 

(a) Cardinals. 

89. The Cardinals fall into the three following syn- 
tactic groups : 

Group I. 

1. an 

2. twegen [twain] 

3. Srle 

These numerals are inflected adjectives. An, one, an, 
a, being a long stemmed monosyllable, is declined like 
g6d (§ 80). The weak fotm^ *a*.> Tx\fcfo,m a\,<me,* 
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TwSgen and Srie, which have no singular, are thus 



declined : 
















Masc. 


Fern. 


Neut. 


Masc. Fern. 


Neut. 


Plur. N.A. twegen 


twa 


twa (tu) 


«rie 


j $reo 


ftreo 


G. twegra 


twegra 


twegra 


'Sreora flreora 


ftreora 


J twsem 
' 1 (twain) 


twsem 


twsem 


Srim "Srim 


$rlm 


(twam) 


(twam) 
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Group II. 








4. 


feower 






12. 


twetf 




5. 


flf 








13. 


"Sreotiene 




6. 


siex 








14. 


feowertiene 




7. 


seofon 






15. 


fiftiene 




8. 


eahta 






16. 


siextiene 




9. 


nigon 






17. 


seofontiene 




10. 


tien 








18. 


eahtatiene 




11. 


^ndlefan 






19. 


nigontiene 





These words are used chiefly as uninflected adjectives: 
on gewitscipe or S or a o\>\>e f Sower bisceopa, on testimony 
of three or four bishops; on siex dagum, in six days; an 
nSdre 8e heefde nigon hSafdu, a serpent which had nine 
heads; eeSeling eahtatiene wintra, a prince of eighteen 
winters. 

91. Group III. 



20. twentig 

21. an gnd twentig 
30. Sritig 

40. feowertig 

50. fiftig 

60. siextig 

70. hundseofontig 



80. hundeahtatig 

90. hundnigontig 

100. hund 

200. twa hund 

1000. Susend 

2000. twa Susend 



All these numbers are employed as neuter singular 
nouns, and are followed by the genitive plural : Neefde 
h&p&ah mS Sonne twentig hrydera, and twentig scSapa, and 



Numerals. 

twSutig awyna, lie did not have, however, more- than twenty 
(of) cattle, and twenty {of) sheep, and twenty (of) swine ; 
Hie baefdon hundeahtatig scipa, They had eighty ships; 
twa hund milabrad, two hundred miles broad; 8a5r w£erou 
seofon hund gflSfaueua geuumeu, there were seven hundred 
standard* captured ; So 3usend mcjuna, a thousand men; 
Hannibal e a folcea waes twa Suaend ofslagen, Of Hanni- 
bal's men there were two thousand slain; Hie acuron 
eiidlefan 8uaeud mquna, They chose eleven thousand men. 



Note 1. — Group III is rarely inflected. Almost the only inflec- 
tional endings that ari> added are ( 1 ) -ea, a genitive .lingular termina- 
tion tor the numerals in -tig, and (2) -e, a dative singular for hund. 
(1) The first is confined to adjectives expressing extent of space or 
Bute, as, said, Old; brad, frrorul; b§ah, rVryiV; and lqng, long: 8aet 
ia Sritigea mHa long, that is thirty miles long ; H6 wsea 3rltiees 
g§ara eald, lie vtis thirty years ohl (2) The second is employed 
after raid : mid twain hunde acipa, with two hundred ships ; mid 
3rlm hunde nicunia, n-ith three hundred men ; Bier wearS . , , Heg- 
uIuh geiangen mid V hunde m§nna, There litis Regulus captured 
MSAjfM hundred men. 

The statement nmde in nearly nil the u".'.i miliars that hunde occurs 
as a nominative and accusative plural is without foundation. 

Mote 2. — Many numerals, otherwise indeclinable, are used in the 
genitive plural with the indefinite pronoun sum, which then means 
one of a certain number. In this peculiar t.vi is t ruction, the numeral 
always precedes sum: ieowera sum, one of four (=trf(S three 
others); He a£de p.et he ayxa sum ofsloge uyxtig, He said that 
he, withjiee others, sleie sixty (n-hales); He wees feowertigra nun, 
//,■ *ai one of forty. 

Kotjs 3. — These are the imisi common const ruetinus with the Cardi- 
nals. The forms in -tig have only recently heen investigated. A study 
of Waiting's citations shows that Alfred nceasinnallv uses the forms in 
-tig (1) as adjectives with plural inflections: mid XXXgum cjming- 
um, Fiji* A thirty l.-iioj.* ; and (2) as nouns with plural inflections : a?lter 
■ioxtigum daga, after tixty days, But both 



"6- 
ter 
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(b) Ordinals. 

92. The Ordinals, except the first two, are formed 
from the Cardinals. They are: 

11. endlefta 

12. twetfta 

13. SreoteoSa 

14. feowertfiofta 

15. fifteoSa 
etc. 

20. twentigoffa 

21. an Qiid twentigoSa 
30. SritigoSa 

etc. 

Note. — There are no Ordinals corresponding to hand and Susend. 

With the exception of 68er (§ 77), all the Ordi- 
nals are declined as Weak Adjectives; the article, 
however, as in Mn.E., is frequently omitted: Brutus 
waes s8 forma consul, Brutus was the first consul; H5r 
endaS sSo aereste boo, ond onginneo* sSo 5&*er, Sere the 
first book ends, and the second begins; &f fiftan daege, 
on the fifth day; on 8a3m tSoSan g6are hiera gewinnes, 
in the tenth year of their strife; HSo waes twetfte, She 
was twelfth ; S8 waes fSor&a from Agusto, He was fourth 
from Augustus. 



1. 


forma, seresta, fyrsta 


2. 


55er, aefterra 


3. 


Sridda 


4. 


feorfla 


5. 


fifta 


6. 


siexta 


7. 


seofofla 


8. 


eahtofta 


9. 


nigo$a 


10. 


teoSa 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Adverbs, Prepositions, and Conjunctions. 

Adverbs. 

93. (1) Adverbs are formed by adding -e or -lice to 
the corresponding adjectives : s68, true ; sS8e or sS&lice, 
truly; earmlic, wretched; earmlice, wretchedly; wid, 



Adverbs, Prepositions, and. Conjunctions. 
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wide; wide, widely; micel, great; micle (micele), greatly, 
much. 

(2) The termination a -e and -lice are replaced in some 
adverbs by -unga or -inga : ealhmga, entirely ; fSringa. 
suddenly ; gmndlunga. from the ground, completely. 

Note 1. — The 1 is intrusive in the last adverb. In Mn.E. head- 
long, originally mi adverb, wo have not only a similar intrusive I, but 
the only survival of O.E, -unga. 

(3) The genitive case is frequently used adverbially: 
fluSeweardes, southwards ; ealles, altogether, entirely ; 
dsegea, by day; nihtea, by night; Sebb, from that time, 
aftencards. Of. hya ( = hia) wegea in Bonne nde8 Slo 
hya wegea, Then rides each his way. 

Note 2.— Tin.' a(lvi:d.ii:|] £mi(ivi> is abundantly preserved in Mn.E. 
Always, crossicags, aiiMi-u;/^, needs ( = nen'Marii'i), tumetimes, etc., are 
not plurals, but old ginit hi* sint;ril;Lr.s. 'L'lie same construction is seen in 
of course, of a truth, of an evening, vfvht, of late, and similar phrases. 

(4) Dative and instrumental plurals may be used as 
adverbs : hwHum, at times, sometimes [whilom] ; atundum 
(stund = period), from time to time; miclum, greatly. 
Especially common is the suilix -msium (miel = time 
[meal]), preserved adverbially in Mn.E. piecemeal: 
dropmSlum, drop by drop ; atyccemaUum (sty cce= piece), 
piecemeal, here and there. 

(5) The suffix -an usually denotes motion from: 



her, here. 


hider, hither. 


heonan, hence. 




8*r, there. 


Slder, thither. 


Sctnan, the nee. 




hwSi. where f 


hwider, whither t 


hwonan, whenr 


ef 






norfjan, from tl 


-.e north. 



Sastan, from the east. 
blndan, /('(>») behind. 
feorran, from far. 

Atari, JVum. uftttunvl. 
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(6) The adverb rihte (riht = right, straight) denotes 
motion toward in nordrihte, northward, due north; §ast- 
rihte, due east ; suSrihte, due south; westrihte, due west. 



Prepositions. 

94. The nominative is the only case in O.E. that is 
never governed by a preposition. Of the other cases, 
the dative and accusative occur most frequently with 
prepositions. 

(1) The prepositions that are most frequently found 
with the dative are: 

setter, after. from (fram), from, by. 

aet, at. mid, with. 

be (bT), by, near, about. of, of, from. 

betweonan (betuh), between. to, to. 

butan (biiton), except. tSforan, before. 

tor, for. toweard, toward. 

(2) The following prepositions require the accusative: 

geond, throughout [be-yond]. Surh, through. 

ofer, over, upon. ymbe, about, around [um- while]. 

o8, until, up to. 

(3) The preposition on (rarety in), meaning into, is 
usually followed by the accusative; but meaning in, on, 
or during, it takes the dative or instrumental. The 
preposition wi8, meaning toward, may be followed by 
the genitive, dative, or accusative; but meaning against, 
and implying motion or hostility, the accusative is more 
common. 

(4) The following phrases are used prepositionally 
with the dative: 
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to eaean, ra addition to. 
on emnlaiige (efn-lang = evenly 
I't'irj), along. 



be nor5an, north <•/■ 
be eastan, taut of. 
be 3UO.-HJ. touth of. 
be weetan, west of. 



(5) Prepositions roLjuhii-ly precede the noun or pro- 
noun that they introduce; but by their adverbial nature 
they are sometimes drawn in front of the verb: And 
him wxe mycel menegu to gegaderod, And there was gath- 
ered unto him a great multitude. In relative clauses 
introduced by Se, the preceding position is very com- 
mon: aSo sclr ... Be hg on bude. the district, . . . 
which he dwelt in (= which he in-habited); HS weea 
awySe spSdig man on OSm alhtum Be hiera apeda on beoS. 
He was a very rich man in those possessions which their 
riches consist in ; njhet tlSem time Se se deada man on 113, 
nearest the town that the dead man lies in. 



Conjunctions. 

95. (1) The most frequently occurring conjunction 

,re: 

ac, but. for 8y, therefore. 

«r, before, ere. gif, if. 

biitan fbflton), exrr-pt that, on/ess. hwaSer, whether. 

Sac, also [eke], ond (and), and. 

for 8£m ' o89e, or. 

for 8am Se, | . 3fet, that, so that. 

for Son, 38ah, though, however. 

for Son Se, | 

(2) The correlative conjunctions are : 

SgSer ge ge, both and. 

Sg3er fiSer \ ^^ ^ 

fe o33e 
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nS . 
earn 

swa" 
8a . 



n5, 
sam, 

swa 
3a 



neither nor. 

whether or, 

the the. 

as as. 



\ 



Sonne Sonne j 



when 



then. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Comparison of Adjectives and Adverbs. 

Adjectives. 

96. (1) Adjectives are regularly compared by add- 
ing -ra for the comparative, and -ost (rarely -est) for 
the superlative : 



Positive. 


Comparative. 


Superlative. 


earm, poor 


earmra 


earmost 


rice, rich 


ricra 


ricost 


smael, narrow 


sm&lra 


smalost 


brSd, broad 


brtdra (brdedra) 


brSdost 


swift, swift 


swlftra 


swiftost 



(2) Forms with i-umlaut usually have superlative 
in -est: 



Positive. 
eald, old 
long, long 
strong, strong 
geong, young 
hSah, high 



Comparative. Superlative. 

ieldra ieldest 

lengra longest 

strengra strongest 

giengra giengest 

hierra hiehst 



(3) The following adjectives are compared irregu- 
larly : 



Comparison of Adjectives and Adverbs. 



Positive. 


Comparati 


e. Sii/in-latice. 


gCd, good 


betra 


bftat 


lytel, lime, small 


lasaea 


ISat 


micel. yrrat, mxrh 


mSra 


uiSst 


yfel, bad 


wierea 


wierst 


I) The positive in 


sometimes 


supplied by an ad\ 


Positive. 


Comparath 


e. Sitprrhdire. 


leor, fat 


Hena 


fieriest 


neab, near 


nearra 


niebat 


«r, before 


»tta, /o 


mer Srest, jfe" 



(5) The comparatives all follow the Weak Declen- 
sion. The superlatives, when preceded by the definite 
article, are weak ; but when used predicatively they 
are frequently strong: bB Ueata dsi, the least part; 
Sonne cymeS sS man s§ 3set swiftoatc bora hafaS to 3Sm 
aireatan dale and to Seem matatan. Then comes the man 
that has the swiftest horse to the first part and to the 
largest. But, Beet byne land ia §aateweard brSdost (not 
bradoBte), the cultivated land if firoadat eastward; and 
(hit) biS ealra wyrta maiat, and it is largest of all herbs ; 
Ac hyra ( = hiera) 5r ia mSet on 8sm gafole 8e 3a Finnaa 
him gyldaS, But their income is greatest in the tribute 
that the Fins pay them. 

(ti) The comparative is usually followed by Sonne 
and the nominative ease: SS hwael bi3 miole Hesaa 
Sonne 68re hwalaB, That whale is much, smaller than other 
whales; D5 wuuda 3asa modea b6o3 dlgelran Sonne 35 
wunda Sees lichaman, The wounds of the mind are mure 
secret than the wounds of the body. 

But when Sonne is omitted, the comparative is fol- 
lowed by the dative: &re AUeseud, 8e mara ia qnd 
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mderra eallum gesceaftum, Our Redeemer, who is greater 
and more glorious than all created things ; ne ongeat he" 
no hiene selfne betran oSrum godum mqnnum, nor did he 
consider himself better than other good men. 



Adverbs. 



97. (1) Adverbs are regularly compared by adding 
-or for the comparative and -ost (rarely -est) for the 
superlative : 



Positive, 
georne, willingly 
swiSe, very, severely 
aSr, before 
nor3, northwards 



Comparative, 
geornor 
swiSor, more 
Sror, formerly 
norSor 



Superlative, 

geornost 

swidost, most, chiefly 

Srest, first 

noro'mest 1 



(2) The comparatives of a few adverbs may be found 
by dropping -ra of the corresponding adjective form : 



Positive. 


Comparative. 


Superlative. 


longe, long 


l^ng 


longest 


micle, much 


m3. 


msest 


wel, well 


b^t 


bejtst 



Expressions of Time. 

98. (1) Duration of time and extent of space are 
usually expressed by the accusative case : Ealle 8a 
hwlle 8e Saet lie bi8 inne, All the time that the body is 
tvithin; twSgen dagas, for ttvo days ; ealne weg, all the 
way, always. 

1 This is really a double superlative, m being itself an old superla- 
tive suffix. Cf Latin opti-m-us. In Mn.E. northmost and hindmost^ 
-m-est has been confused with -most, with which etymologically it has 
nothing to do. 
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("2) Time when is more often expressed by the 
instrumental ease when no preposition is used : Sy ilcan 
daege, the same dap ; selce gSare, each pear ; 3y geare. 
that year; Sice daege, each day. 

(8) Time or space within which is expressed by on 
and the dative: on Bumera, in summer; on wintra, in 
■winter ; on fif dagum, in five days; on fif mllum, Mi fire 
miles; on Sissum gSare, in this year; on 3sm tlman, in 
those times. Sometimes by the genitive without a pre- 
ceding preposition: Sais geareo, in that year. 



VOCABVLAIIY. 



Sset gefylce [folc], troiiyi, tHeMou. 
Bast lond (land), land. 

bSo mil, mill-. 

oSer . . . oo'ci. the one . . . the 
other : the former . . . the tat- 



ae aige. etctwf, 
sige 1 habban, to i 

lory. 
sprecan, to speak. 
5iet awin (swyn), 
w§ate, UMUte. 



100. 



Exercises. 



I. 1. He hajfS Sreo swiSe swift hors. 2. Ic hrabbe nigon- 
tiene acfiap ond m& Bonne twentig swlua, 3. Seo gode ewfin 
ciest twa hiuul nionna. 4. Uton feohtan wiS 5a Dene mid 
Srim luuiile scipa. 5. Qnd hie wieron on twiem gefylenin : 
on oSnuii wass" Baehsecg ond Halfdeue o'a hieSnau cyningas, 
ond on oSrimi wSron 5a eorlas. C. Du spriest soHlioe. 
7. Doime rit ielc nion his weges. S. JSfter monigiun da- 
gum, Etsefda .Elfred cyning 3 sige. 9. Diss lqnd i3 weste 
styecemtehun. 10. Dps feld is fifties mlla hvad. 11. JE1- 

1 Sige usually, lint not invariably, preceilua habban, 
* See p. 100, note on gefeant. 

3 Tlie proper noun cornea first in iijipositive expressions : JElfred 
cyning, Sldioc eorl, Heahmuud bisceop. 
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fred cyning hsefde mgnige friend, for Sseni $e he wses segfcer 
ge wis ge god. 12. Da hwalas, $e $ti ymbe spriest, sind 
micle laessan oftrum hwalum. 13. Heo is ieldre Sonne 
Mere swuster, ac mm broSor is ieldra Sonne heo. 14. We 
cumaft to Saem tune selce ggare. 15. Da m$n $e $a swift- 
ostan hors haefdon wseron mid Ssem D$num feower dagas. 

II. 1. Our army (werod) was in two divisions : one was 
large, the other was small. 2. The richest men in the 
kingdom have more (ma) than thirty ships. 3. He was 
much wiser than his brother. 4. He fights against the 
Northumbrians with two ships. 5. After three years 
King Alfred gained the victory. 6. Whosoever chooses 
these gifts, chooses well. 7. This man's son is both wiser 
and better than his father. 8. When the king rides, then 
ride his thanes also. 9. The richest men are not always (a) 
the wisest men. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Strong Verbs: Class I. (See § 17.) 

Syntax of Moods. 

101. Of the three hundred simple verbs belonging 
to the O.E. Strong Conjugation, it is estimated 1 that 
seventy-eight have preserved their strong inflections 
in Mn.E., that eighty-eight have become weak, and 
that the remaining one hundred and thirty-four have 
entirely disappeared, their places being taken in most 
cases by verbs of Latin origin introduced through 
the Norman-French. 

— - — - - 

1 Lounsbury, English Language, Part II, § 241. 
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Note. — Only the simple or primitive verbs, not the compound 
forms, are here taken into consideration. The proportionate loss, 
therefore, is really much greater. O.E. abounded in formative prefixes. 
" Thus from the Anglo-Saxon fid wan, to flow, ten new compounds 
were formed by the addition of various prefixes, of which ten, only one, 
oferflowan, to overflow, survives with us. In a similar manner, from 
the verb sittan, to sit, thirteen new verbs were formed, of which not 
a single one is to be found to-day." Lounsbury, ib. Part I, p. 107. 



102. 



Class I: The "Drive" Conjugation. 
Vowel Succession : I, 5, i, i. 



Infinitive. Preterit Sing. Preterit Plur. Past Part. 
Drif-an draf drif-on gedrif-en, to drive. 



Indicative. 
Present. 
Sing. 1. Ic drif-e 

2. Su drif-st 

3. he drif-« 


(drif-est) 
(drif-e3) 


Subjuncti 
Preseni 
Sing. 1. Ic 

2. M 

3. he" 


ve. 

• 

drif-e 


Plur. 1. 
2. 
3. 


we* ' 
hie 


- drif-aS 




Plur. 1. we" ' 

2. ge 

3. hie 


- drif- en 


Preterit. 
Sing. 1. Ic draf 

2. «u drif-e 

3. h6 draf 






Preterf 
Sing. 1. Ic 

2. «u 

3. he 


r. 
-drif-e 


Plur. 1. 
2. 
3. 


w6 ' 

ge 

hie 


- drif-on 




Plur. 1. we ' 

2. ge 

3. hie 


- drif-en 


Imperative. 

Sing. 2. drif 




Infinitive. Present Participle. 

drif-an drif-ende 


Plur. 1. 
2. 


drif- 
drif- 


•an 
•a« 




Gerund. Past 


Participle. 



t5 drif-anne (^xcafc^ %*kt\\.-*sfc> 
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Tense Formation of Strong Verbs. 

103. (1) It will be seen from the conjugation of 
drlfan that the present stem in all strong verbs is 
used throughout the present indicative, the present 
subjunctive, the imperative, the infinitive, the gerund, 
and the present participle. More than half of the end- 
ings, therefore, of the Strong Conjugation are added 
directly to the present stem. 

(2) That the preterit singular stem is used in only- 
two forms of the verb, the 1st and 3d persons singular 
of the preterit indicative : Ic draf, hs draf. 

(3) That the preterit plural stem is used in the 
preterit plural indicative, in the second person of the 
preterit singular indicative, and in the singular and 
plural of the preterit subjunctive. 

(4) That the stem of the past participle (gedrif-) is 
used for no other form. 

Syntax of the Verb. 

104. The Indicative Mood * represents the predicate 
as a reality. It is used both in independent and in 
dependent clauses, its function in O.E. correspond- 
ing with its function in Mn.E. 

105. The Subjunctive Mood represents the predicate 
as an idea. 2 It is of far more frequent occurrence in 
O.E. than in Mn.E. 



1 Usage sanctions mood, but the better spelling would be mode. It 
is from the Lat. modus, whereas mood (= temper) is O.E. mod. 

2 Gildersleeve's Latin Grammar, § 255. 
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1. When used in independent clauses it denotes 
desire, command, or entreaty, and usually precedes its 
subject: Sle 3Tn nama gehaigod. Hallowed be Thy name; 
Ne Bw^rigen ge", Do not swear. 

2. In dependent clauses it denotes uncertainty, possi- 
bility, or mere futurity. 1 («) Concessive clauses (intro- 
duced by Seah, thow/h') and (b) temporal clauses (intro- 
duced by air, jer Ssem 3e, before) are rarely found with 
any other mood than the subjunctive. The subjunctive is 
also regularly used in Alfredian prose (c) after verbs of 
saying, even when no suggestion of doubt or discredit 
attaches to the narration. 2 "Whether the statement 
refer to a fact or not, whether the subject-matter be 
vouched for by the reporter, as regards its objective 
reality and truth, the subjunctive does not tell. It 
simply represents a statement as reported™ 8 ! 8eah 
man 5se;tte twegen fStels full ealaB o33e wteteres, fhoui/h 
one set two vessels full of ale or water; ser 8$Sm 8e hit 
call forhergod waire. before it ivas all ravaged; H6 ajede 
Saet NorSmalina land ware swy5e laiig and swySe sraael, 
He said that the Norwegians' land ivas very long and 
very narrow. 

1 Thus when Alfred writes tlial an event took place before the 
founding of Home, be uses tlie subjunctive: Sr Sa3m Se Rome- 
burh getimbrod ware — before Ituitte ireiv fuuiulftl; but, sef- 
tet 8asm 8e Homeburh getimbiod w,t?s = after Home was 
fun mini, 

' 2 " By the time of JElfric, however, the levelling influence of the 
indicative [after verbs of sayhii:] lias nnule coiisideralile progress." — 
Gorrell, Indirect Diseotin'e. in An<jto-8<tron (Dissertation, 18115), 
p. 101. 

' llotz, On the XJm of the Subjnnrtire Mood in Anglo-Saxon 
(Zurich, 188-2). 
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106. The Imperative is the mood of command or 
intercession : Iohannes, cum t6 mS, John, come to me; 
And f orgyf us ure gyltas, And forgive us our trespasses ; 
Ne drlf us fram 86, Do not drive us from thee. 

107. (1) The Infinitive and Participles are used 
chiefly in verb-phrases (§§ 138-141); but apart from 
this function, the Infinitive, being a neuter noun, 
may serve as the subject or direct object of a verb. 
Hatan (to command, bid), leetan (to let, permit), and 
onginnan (to begin) are regularly followed by the Infin- 
itive: Hine ridan lyste, To ride pleased him; H5t 8a 
hSBxe sfttan, He bade set down the bier; 1 LeetaS 8a 
lytlingas to mS cuman, Let the little ones come to me; 
8t ongann he" sprecan, then began he to speak. 

(2) The Participles may be used independently in 
the dative absolute construction (an imitation of the 
Latin ablative absolute), usually for the expression of 
time: 2 Him 8a gyt sprecendum, While he was yet speaking ; 
gefyUedum dagum, the days having been fulfilled. 

108. The Gerund, or Gerundial Infinitive, is used: 

(1) To express purpose: Ut Sode s5 sawere his seed 
t6 sawenne, Out went the sower his seed to sow. 

(2) To expand or determine the meaning of a noun or 
adjective : Symon, ic heebbe 8€ to sq cgenne sum Sing, Simon, 
I have something to say to thee; Hit is scondlic ymb swelc 
t5 sprecanne, It is shameful to speak about such things. 

1 Not, He commanded the bier to be set down. The Mn.E. passive 
in such sentences is a loss both in force and directness. 

2 Callaway, The Absolute Participle in Anglo-Saxon (Dissertation, 
1889), p. 19. 
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(3) After b€on (wesan) to denote duty or necessity: 
Hweet is nu ma ymbe Sis to sprecanne, What more is 
there now to say about this? Sonne is to geSencenne 
hwaet Crist self cwseS, then it behooves to bethink what 
Christ himself said. 

Note. — The Gerund is simply the dative case of the Infinitive after 
to. It began very early to supplant the simple Infinitive ; hence the 
use of to with the Infinitive in Mn.E. As late as the Elizabethan age 
the Gerund sometimes replaced the Infinitive even after the auxiliary 

verbs : " Some pagan shore, 

Where these two Christian armies might combine 
The blood of malice in a vein of league, 
And not to spend it so unneighbourly." 

— King John, V, 2, 39. 

When to lost the meaning of purpose and came to be considered as 
a merely formal prefix, for was used to supplement the purpose ele- 
ment : What went ye out for to see f x 

1 This is not the place to discuss the Gerund in Mn.E., the so-called 
" infinitive in -tog." The whole subject has been befogged for the 
lack of an accepted nomenclature, one that shall do violence neither 
to grammar nor to history. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
Strong Verbs: Classes II and III. 

Class II: The " Choose" Conjugation. 
Vowel Succession : 60, 6a, u, o. 



Infinitive. 1 Pret. Sing. Pret. Plur. 2 



Past Part. 2 



ceos-an, 



ceas, 



cur-on, gecor-en, to choose, 





Indicative. 




Subjunctive. 




Present. 






Present. 


Sing. 1. 


Ic ceos-e 




Sing. 1. 


Ic 




2. 


flu clest (ceos-est) 


2. 


m 


' ceos-e 


3. 


he" clest (ceos- 


eS) 


3. 


h6 , 


Plur. 1. 


w6 ' 






Plur. 1. 


w6 ' 




2. 


g« 


• c6os-a$ 




2. 


ge 


' ceos-en 


3. 


hie- 






3. 


hie, 




Preterit. 






Preterit. 


Sing. 1. 


Ic c6as 




&fo0. 1. 


Ic 




2. 


flu cur-e 




2. 


*u 


cur-e 


3. 


he ceas 




3. 


he > 




Plur. 1. 


w© ' 






PZwr. 1. 


w6 ' 




2. 


g6 


► cur-on 




2. 


g€ 


cur-en 


3. 


hie. 






3. 


hie < 




Imperative. 


Infinitive 


>. Present Participle. 


Sing. 2. 


ceos 


c6os-an 




ceos-ende 


Plur. 1. 


c€o3-an 








2. 


ceos-afl 


Gerund. 


Past Participle. 




to" ceos-anne (- 


enne) 


gecor-en 



1 A few verbs of Class II have ft instead of 60 in the infinitive : 

brfican, breac, brucon, gebrocen, to enjoy [brook]. 
bugan, beag, bugon, gebogen, to bend, bow. 

2 By a law known as Grammatical Change, final 8, s, and h of 
strong verbs generally become d, r, and g, respectively, in the preterit 
plural and past participle. 
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Claas III: The "Bind" Conjugatim 



Vowel Succession : 



The present stem ends i 
more consonants : 



, 1, r, or h, + one or 



belimp-an. 


| belomp 1 

[ belamp 1 




I b$nd | 






help-au. 


healp, 


weorS-an, 


wear8, 


gefeoht an. 


geleaht. 



belump-on, belump-en. 






gebund-en, 

geholp-en, 
ge word-en, 

geiaht-en. 



a belong, 
o bind. 

o become, 
o fight. 



(m,n) + » 

r. ; but if the present 

the past i>[Li-t.k'iplL- 



Note 1. — If (he present stem ends in a nasal 
t!ie past participle retains the u of the pret. pli 
stem ends in a liquid (1, r) or h, + a consona 
has o instead of u. 

Note 2. — Why do we not find *halp, "waro", and *faht in the pret. 
sing.? Because a before 1, r, orb, + a consonant, underwent "break- 
ing" to ea. Bri-akins ;ilso cl^m^i's evi-rv e followed by r or h, + a 
consonant, to eo : weorSan {< *wer8anj, leohtan (< *fehtan). 



111. 



Indicative. 



Sing. 1. Ic bind-e 

2. Su bintst fhind-est) 

3. h5 bint (bind-eS) 
Piur. 1. we 1 

2. gS 1 bind-aS 

3. hie) 

PnETEEtlT. 

Sing. 1. Ic bond 

2. Sfi bund-e 

3. he bgnd 
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Preterit. 
Plur. 1. we 

2. ge" 

3. hie J 



bund-on 



Imperative. 

Sing. 2. bind 

Plur. 1. bind-an 
2. bind-a$ 



Infinitive. 

bind-an 



Preterit. 
Plur, 1. w6 

2. ge 

3. hie , 



• bund-en 



Present Participle. 

bind-ende 



Gerund. Past Participle. 

to bind-anne (-enne) gebund-en 



112. 



Vocabulary. 



Saet gefeoht, fight, battle. 

seo gere.cednes, narration [rec- 
can]. 

o*aet gesceap, creation [sciep- 
pan]. 

sSo hergung (§ 39, (3)), harrying, 
plundering [hergian]. 

sS medu (medo) (§ 51), mead. 

bSo meolc, milk. 

sS middangeard, ^o?*Zd [middle- 
yard]. 



sS munuc, monk [monachus]. 

sSo myre, mare [mearh]. 

h€ ssede, Tie said. 

hie seedon, tfiey said. 

s8o spSd, riches [speed]. 

spSdig, rich, prosperous [speedy]. 

sSo tid, time [tide]. 

unspSdig, poor. 

sS westanwind, west-wind. 

Saet win, tome. 



arisan, 


aras, 


arison, 


arisen, 


to arise. 


bidan, 


bad, 


bidon, 


gebiden, 


to remain, expect 
(with gen.) 


drSogan, 1 


drSag, 


drugon, 


gedrogen, 


to endure, suffer. 


drincan, 


drone, 


druncon, 


gedruncen, 


, to drink. 


findan, 


fond, 


fundon, 


gefunden, 


to find. 


geswican 


geswac, geswicon, 


geswicen, 


to cease, cease from 



(with gen.) 
iernan(yrnan), orn, union, geumen, to run. 

onginnan, ongonn, ongunnon, ongunnen, to begin. 

ridan, rad, ridon, geriden, to ride. 

singan, song, sungon, gesungen, to sing. 

writan, wrat, writ on, gewriten, to lorite. 



1 Cf. the Scotch "to dree one's weird 1 ' = to endure one's fate. 
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EXEBCIBES, 



I. 1. jEfter Sissum wordum, se mumic wrat ealle 5a geve_- 
cednesse on anre bSc. 2. Da eorlas ridon tip ier Brem Se fill 
Dene Sses gefeohtes geawicen. .*:). (.Jajdmon song great be 
middangeardes gesceape. 4. Se cyning ijnd fia rlcostan 
men drineaB my run inrok', fnul Bil unspOdigaii driueafi medu. 
6, Qnd lit; aras ond ae wind geswac. 6. Hie aajdon Bast hie 
"BiEr westwindes biden. 7. Hwset is nii uia ymbe Baa Sing 
to aprecanne? 8. Da, secgas ongunnon geswlcaii Sieve lie,r- 
gunga. 9. Da beag 8;et iojid fiffir eas try lite, oSBe aeo sai 
in on 5iet l^nd. 10. Das lojid belimpafi to 8*jh linghmi. 
11. Deah Bii Dene eabic dreg gefuhteu, giet haefde ^Elfved 
cyning aige. 12. Qnd 8a>s (afterwards) ymbe anue monaB 
gefealit JElfved cyning wis ealne Sone here ast Wilt fine. 

II. 1. The most prosperous men drank mare's milk and 
wine, but the poor men drank mead. 2, I suffered many 
things before you began to help me (dab). 3. About two 
days afterwards (Begs ymbe twSgen daga»), the plundering 
ceased. 4. The king said that he fought against all the 
army (h^re). 5. Although the Panes remained one month 
(§ 98, (1)), they did not begin to fight. 6. These gifts 
belonged to my brother. 7. The eavls were glad because 
their lord was (indicative) with them. 8. What did you 
find? 9. Then wrote he about (be) the wise man's deeds. 
10. What more is there to endure? 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Strong Verbs: Classes IV, V, VI, and VII. 

Contract Verbs. 

[The student can now complete the conjugation for himself (§ 103). 
Only the principal parts will be given.] 

114. Class IV: The "Bear" Conjugation. 

Vowel Succession: e, sb, sb, o. 

The present stem ends in l, r, or m, no consonant 

following : 

1: hel-an, hael, heel-on, gehol-en, to conceal. 

r: ber-an, baer, b&r-on, gebor-en, to bear. 

The two following verbs are slightly irregular : 

fnim-an, nom(nam), nom-on (nam-on), genum-en, to take. 
' [cum-an, c(w)5m, c(w)6m-on, gecum-en, to come. 

115. Class V: The "Give" Conjugation. 
Succession of Vowels : e (ie), sb, sb, e. 

The present stem ends in a single consonant, never 

a liquid or nasal : 

met-an, meet, mSton, gemet-en, to measure, mete. 
gief-an, geaf, gSaf-on, gegief-en, to give. 

Note 1. — The palatal consonants, g, c, and sc, convert a following 
e into ie, ae into ea, and S into 5a. Hence giefan «*gefan), geaf 
(<*gaef), gSafon «*g«fon), gegiefen (<*gegefen). This change 
is known as Palatalization. See § 8. 

Note 2. — The infinitives of the following important verbs are only 
apparently exceptional : 

biddan, baed, b&d-on, gebed-en, to ask for [bid]. 
licgan, laeg, l&g-on, geleg en, to lie, extend. 
sittan, saet, s*t-on, geset-en, to sit. 
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The original e reappears in the participial stems. It was changed 
to 1 iti the present stems on account of it former -jan in the infinitive 
(bid-jan, etc.). See 5 61. To the same cause is due the doubling 
of consonants in the infinitive. All simple consonants Id O.E., with 
the exception of r, were doubled after a short vowel, when an original 
j followed. 

116. Claas VI: The "Shake" Conjugation. 

Succession of Vowels : a. o> 5, a. 

scac-an, bcoc, acoc-oii, gescac-en. to shtike. 
far-aa, for, for-on, geiar-en, to go [fare]. 

117. Class VII: The "Fall" Conjugation. 






let, 



iet-o 



gehat-en, 
gel St-en, 



(2) feall-an, ieoll. (loll-on. gefeall en. to fall 

heald-an, hSold, b6old-on, gebeald-en, to ln-ld. 

heaw-an, heow, heow-on, geheaw-en, to hew. 

gr6w-an, gr6ow, gr6ow-on, gegrSw-en, to grow. 

Note 1. — This clas.s cinsist.s of tin' IteiliiijlL'aliiig Verbs; that is, 
those verbs that originally formed their preterits not by internal 
vowel change (ablaut), but by prefixing to the present stem the 
initial consonant + e (c/ Gk. W-Xoito and Lat. de-di). Contraction 
then took place between the syllabic prefix and the root, the fusion 
resulting in S or So ; * he bat > heht > net. 

Note 2. — A peculiar interest attaches to hatan : the forms hStte 
and hatton are the sole remains in O.E. of the original Germanic 
passive. They are n.-n-A Imili ;is pivsi nts and as pivterits; bStte = 
I am or mis called, he its or was railed. No other verb in O.E. could 
have n passive sense without calling in the aid of the verb to be 
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Contract Verbs. 

118. The few Contract Verbs found in O.E. do not 
constitute a new class ; they fall under Classes I, II, 
V, VI, and VII, already treated. The present stem 
ended originally in h. This was lost before -an of 
the infinitive, contraction and compensatory lengthen- 
ing being the result. The following are the most 
important of these verbs: 

cla8ses - fgeSig-en ^ 

I. S6on (<*8ihan), San, Sig-on, [^^ en 

II. t€on «*t6ohan), t6ah, tug-on, getog-en, 

V. sSon «*sehwan), seah, saw-on, gesew-en, 
VI. sl5an(<*slahan), sloh, slog-on, geslaeg-en, 
VII. fon «*fohan), f8ng, f$ng-on, gefong-en, 



to thrive. 

to draw, go 

[tug]. 
to see. 

to slay. 

to seize 
[fang]. 



119. The Present Indicative of these verbs runs as 
follows (see rules of i-umlaut, § 58): 

Sing.1. Ic $eo teo seo slea fo 

2. "50 Sihst 

3. he SiliS 

Plur. 1. we 

2. g6 

3. hie ) 

The other tenses and moods are regularly formed 
from the given stems. 



seoS 



tiehst 
tlelrS 

teoft 



siehst 
siehfl 

seo$ 



sliehst 
sliehff 

slea$ 



fehst 
f6h« 

f5« 



120. 



Vocabulary. 



sSo Sent, property, possession 

[agan]. 
aweg, away [on weg]. 
s6o Herd, English army [faran]. 
sS here, Danish army [hergian]. 



on gehwaeSre hond, on both 

sides. 
sige niman (= sige habban), to 

win (the) victory. 
sSo apr&c, speech, language. 
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to rice Ion, Income to the throned ' sS weall, irall, rampart. 
Bart wbsI [Val-lialla] I shuttjhter, I Salt wildor, mild beast, reindeer. 
ne warialiht, J carnage. \ ae wingeard, Vineyard. 

abrecan. 2 abreec, abriecon, abrocen, tn liiv.uk tlnton. 



cweflan, 


cwasrj, 


cwSdon 


gecweden, 


o say [quoth] 


geaeon, 


geaeah 


geaawon 


geaewen. 


osee. 


gTowan, 


greow 


greowon 


gegrowea. 


o grow. 


ofalean, 


ofsloh, 


olslogon 


ofalfegen. 


o slay. 


spree an, 


apraec, 


sprScou 


ge spree en. 


o speak. 


stelan. 


atari, 


ntJelon. 


geatolen, 


stmt. 


stondan 


stod. 


atodon, 


gestonden 


, ttand. 



weasan, wioa, wSoxon, geweaxen, (u gro 

121. ExEHcrsES. 

I. 1. iEfter "o'iT'iu sOiSllce (indeed) ealle rat 



IX]. 



i spriecon ane 

(one) aprffice. 2. Qnd he ewaiS : " l)is is an fole, gnd ealle 
hie sprecac 1 ane spviSce." 'A. On summit stowiim wingeai'das 
growaS. 4. He het 63 nAdran ofelSan. 5. Da Jungle SbraE- 
oon Sone Igngan weall, gnd sige uonion. C. Qnd o'ait said 
greow gnd wSox. 7. Ic lie geseali Soue mon s5 Ke Bees 
cnapan adesan staal. 8. H£ w:l>s swySt.* spi'dig man on Stem 
ffihtuin Be liiera sped a on 3 beoS, Siet is, on wildrum. 9. Qnd 
S£r weai'8 (was) mieel wji'lsliht. on gehwieiW bond. 10. Qnd 
rofter nissuni gefeohte, com Alfred cyning mid his fierde, 
gnd gefeaht wis ealne Hone here, gnd sige nam. 11. Bfios 
burg hatte'/Escesdun (Aslidown). 12. Daire cwene lie lteg 
on Sit-in liuse. 13. Qnd se dit-1 Se Sit-r aweg com wses swyBe 
lytel. 14. Qnd Sees Sreotiene dagas MSeted to rice feng. 

II. 1. The men stood in the ships and fought against the 
Danes. 2. Before the thanes eame, the king rode away. 

1 Literally, to take to (the) kinydom. Cf. " Have yon anything to 
take to?" (Two Gentlemen of Verona, IV, 1, 12). 

'' Br e can belongs properly in Cluss V, Lmi ii Las been drawn into 
Class IV possibly through the influence ut the r in Ibe root. 
"See} 94, (0). I See § 117, Note 1. 
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3. They said (s«don) that all the men spoke one language. 

4. They bore the queen's body to Wilton. 5. Alfred gave 
many gifts to his army (dat. without to) before he went 
away. 6. These men are called earls. 7. God sees all 
things. 8. The boy held the reindeer with (mid) his hands. 
9. About six months afterwards, Alfred gained the victory, 
and came to the throne. 10. He said that there was very 
great slaughter on both sides. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Weak Verbs (§ 18). 

L The verbs belonging to the Weak Conjugation 
are generally of more recent origin than the strong 
verbs, being frequently formed from the roots of 
strong verbs. The Weak Conjugation was the grow- 
ing conjugation in O.E. as it is in Mn.E. We in- 
stinctively put our newly coined or borrowed words 
into this conjugation (telegraphed, boycotted)*, and 
children, by the analogy of weak verbs, say runned 
for ran, seed for saw, teared for tore, drawed for drew, 
and growed for grew. So, for example, when Latin 
dictdre and brevidre came into O.E., they came as 
weak verbs, dihtian and brSfian. 

The Three Classes of Weak Verbs. 

123. There is no difficulty in telling, from the infini- 
tive alone, to which of the three classes a weak verb 
belongs. Class III has been so invaded by Class II 
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that but three important verbs remain to it : habban, to 
have; libban. to live; and aecgaa, to my. Distinction is 
to be made, therefore, only between Classes II and I. 
Class II contains the verbs with infinitive in -ian not 
preceded by r. Class I contains the remaining weak 
verbs ; that is, those with infinitive in -r-Ian and those 
with infinitive in -an (not -ian). 



124. The preterit singular and past participle of 
Class I end in -ede and -ed, or -de and -ed respectively. 

Note. — The infinitives tit this clasa ended originally in -jan 
(=-lan). This accounts for the prevalence of i-umlaut in these 
verbs, and also for the large number of short-voweled steins ending 
in a double consonant (§ 115, Note 2). The weak verb is frequently 
the causative of the corresponding strong verb. In such cases, the 
root of the iveak verb corresponds in form to the preterit singular 
of the strong verb: Mn.E. drench. (= to mate drink), lay (= to make 
lie), renr (= to moke rife), anil set ( - to make sit), are the umlauted 
forms of dr^nc Qnvli'rit singular of drincan), lteg (preterit singular 
of licgan), rfia (preterit singular of risan), and sset (preterit singu- 
lar of sittaiii. 

Preterit and Past Participle in -ede and -ed. 

125. Verbs with infinitive in -an preceded by ri- or 
the double consonants mm, on, sa, bb, eg ( = gg), add 
-ode for the preterit, and -ed for the past participle, 
the double consonant being always made single : 

ri : npri-mi. ner-ede, gener-ed, to save. 

mm: fremm-an, frem-ede, gefrem-ed, to perform [frame], 

nn : 3enn-an, 8en-ede, ge8?n-ed, to ejlt'wl. 

cnyss-an, cnys-ede. gecnya-ed, t<i benft. 



I 
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bb : swQbb-an, sw^f-ede, gesw^f-ed, to put to sleep. 
eg : w^cg-an, wQg-ede, gew^g-ed, to agitate. 

Note. — L$cgan, to lay, is the only one of these verbs that synco- 
pates the e: l$cgan, l$gde (lSde), gel$gd (gelSd), instead of 
l$gede, gel$ged. 

Preterit and Past Participle in -de and -ed. 

126. All the other verbs belonging to Class I. add 
-de for the preterit and -ed for the past participle. 
This division includes, therefore, all stems long by 
nature (§ 10, (3), (a)) : 



dsel-an, 


dael-de, 


ged3el-ed, 


to deal out, divide [dsel]. 


dSm-an, 


dSm-de, 


gedSm-ed, 


to judge [d5m]. 


grgt-an, 


gr6t-te, 


gegr£t-ed, 


to greet. 


hler-an, 


hier-de, 


gehler-ed, 


to hear. 


l&d-an, 


l&d-de, 


gelSed-ed, 


to lead. 



Note 1. — A preceding voiceless consonant (§ 9, Note) changes -de 
into -te : *grfit-de > grSt-te ; *m5t-de > m6t te ; *iec-de > lec-te. 
Syncope and contraction are also frequent in the participles: gegr$t-ed 
> *gegr£t-d > gegr6t(t) ; gelSd-ed > geHed(d). 

Note 2. — Bfian, to dwell, cultivate, has an admixture of strong 
forms in the past participle : buan, bude, gebud (byn, gebun). The 
present participle survives in Mn.E. husband = house-dweller. 

127. It includes, also, all stems long by position (§ 10, 
(3), (6)) except those in mm, nn, bb, bb, and eg (§ 125) : 

s$nd-an, sejid-e, ges$nd-ed, to send. 

s$tt-an, s$t-te, ges$t-ed, to set [sittan]. 

sigl-an, sigl-de, gesigl-ed, -to sail. 

ap$ nd-an, spejid-e, gesp$nd-ed, to spend. 

tr$dd-an, tr$d-de, getr$d-ed, to tread. 

Note. — The participles frequently undergo syncope and contrac- 
tion : ges$nded > ges$nd ; ges$ted > ges$t(t) ; gesp^nded > 
gespend; getr$ded > getr$d(d). 



Weak Verb*. 



Irregular Verbs of Class I. 
128. There arc about twenty verbs belonging to 
Class I that are irregular in having no umlaut in 
the preterit and past participle. The preterit ends in 
-da, the past participle in -d ; but, through the inllu- 
ence of a preceding voiceless consonant (§ 9, Note), 
-ed is generally unvoiced to -te, anil -d to -t. The 



t important of these verbs are 


as follows: 


bring-an. 


broh-te, 


gebroh-t, 


(o bring. 


byc-ean, 


boh-te 


geboh-t. 


to bity, 


sec-an, 


s6h-te, 


gesoh-t. 


Co sei-k. 


sell-an. 


seal-de. 


geaeal-d. 


to give, sell [hand-sel]. 


tsec-an, 


t&3h-te, 


getaeh-t, 


tO tf.i'-h. 


teH-an, 


teal-de, 


geteal-d. 


to count [tell]. 


3enc-an, 


8oh-te, 


gedoh-t, 


to think. 


Sync-an, 


Suh-te, 


geSith-t, 


tn seem [melhinks], 


wyrc-an, 


worh-te 


gaworh-t, 


to work. 


te. — Such of these ve 


bs as have stem 


in o or g are frequently 



written with an inserted e : byegean, aecean, taicean, etc. This e 
indicates that c anil g have nalatal value ; iliatis, are to be followed with 
a vanishing y-sound. Tn such eases, O.K. c usually pttse« Into Mn.E. 
eh : t*cO)an > to Mich • rS6c(e)an > to reach ; atreoo(e1an > to 
stretch. 8Sc(e)an gives beseech aa well as sect. See § 8. 

Conjugation of Class I. 
129. 1'iiriilligms rif neriaii, to milVf ; fremman, to per- 
form; dsian. It divide: 

Indicative, 



Sintj. 1. Ic ngrie 
•J. 68 nerat 



fr^mrae 
frr incut 



Plttr. I, Wfl j 
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Preterit. 




Sing. 1. 


Ic nerede 


fremede 


dselde 


2. 


$u neredest 


fremedest 


dgeldest 


3. 


h© nerede 


fremede 


dselde 


Plur. 1. 


w© 








2. 


g« 


h neredon f remedon 


dseldon 


3. 


hie 










Subjunctive. 




Sing. 1. 


Ic 




Present. 




2. 


m 


nerie 


fremnie 


dsele 


3. 


h© 








Plur. 1. 


w© " 








2. 


ge 


• nerien 


fremmen 


dselen 


3. 


hie 








Sing. 1. 


Ic 




Preterit. 




2. 


$u - nerede 
h© J 


fremede 


dselde 


3. 






PJur. 1. 


w© ' 








2. 


ge 


- nereden f remeden 


dselden 


3. 


hie 










Imperative. 




tfi'ngr. 2. 


nere 


freme 


d&l 


Plur. 1. 


nerian 


fremman 


dselan 


2. 


neriaft 


freminafl 
Infinitive. 


dselaft 


nerian 






fremman 


dselan 



Gerund. 

to nerianne (-enne) to fremmanne (-enne) to dselanne (-enne) 



n^riende 



Present Participle. 

fremmende 



dselende 



genered 



Past Participle. 

gefremed 



gedseled 



Weak Verbs. 



s7 



Note. — The endings of the preterit present no difficulties ; in Hie 
2(1 ami 3d singular present, however, the student will observe (a) that 
double consonants in the stem are niaili; sinsle : fremest. fremeo" 
(not •freramest, "fremmeS); Sanest, 5e.ne3 : aeteat (setst), se.te5 
(sett); fylat, fyl3, from ryllan, to fill; (6) that syncope is the rule 
in stems long by nature: dSlat «dseleat>, d«13 «d*leS); 
demit (<d§meat) T dernS (<dSme5); hierst (<hiereat), hierS 
(< hlereS). Double consonants are also made single in the impera- 
tive 2d singular and in the past participle. Stems long by nature 
take no liual -e in the imperative : dSl, hier, dera. 



Class II. 

130. The infinitive of verba belonging to this class 

ends in -ian (not -r-ian), the preterit singular in -ode, 

the past participle in -od. The preterit plural usually 

has -edon, however, instead of -odon: 



geeard-od, to dwell [eorSe]. 

geluf-od, to love [lufu]. 

geriea-od, to rule [rice]. 

geaealf-od, to anoint [salve]. 

gesegl-od, to sail [aegel]. 

e of original umlaut, since their 
-ian was once -5jan. Hence, the vowel of the stem was shielded from 
the influence of the J ( = i) by the interposition of S. 



eard-ian eard-ode, 
luf-ian, luf-ode, 

rTcatan, nca-ode, 

aealf-ian, aealf-oda, 

aegl-ian, aegl-ode, 

Jote. — These verbs have n 



Conjugation of Class II. 
13L Paradigm of luflan, to love: 

Indicative. Subjunctive. 

Present. Present. 

Sing. 1 



Sing. 1. Ic lufie 

2. ftii lufast 

3. he lufa'E 
Plur. 1. we 1 

2. ge luiiaS 

S. hie J 



2. M I lufie 
he J 
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Preterit. 




Preterit. 


Sing. 1. 


Ic luf ode 


Sing. 1. 


Ic 1 


2. 


$u lufodest 


2. 


*5u [lufode 


3. 


h6 lufode 


3. 


h6 J 


Plur. 1. 


we" 




Plur. 1. 


wS ' 




2. 


ge 


• lufedon (-odon) 2. 


g6 


• lufeden (-oden) 


3. 


hie . 


3. 


hie . 




Imperative. 


Infinitive. 


Present Participle. 


Sing. 2. 


lufa 


lufian 


lufiende 


Plur. 1. 


lufian 






2. 


lufiaS 


Gerund. 


Past Participle. 








to lufianne (-enne) 




gelufod 



Note. 1. — The -ie (-ien) occurring in the present must be pro- 
nounced as a dissyllable. The y-sound thus interposed between the 
i and e is frequently indicated by the letter g: lufie, or lufige; 
luiien, or luiigen. So also for ia: luiiacf, or lufigaS; lufian, or 
luiig(e)an. 

Note 2. — In the preterit singular, -ade, -ude, and -ede are not 
infrequent for -ode. 



Class III. 

132. The few verbs belonging here show a blending 
of Classes I and II. Like certain verbs of Class I 
(§ 128), the preterit and past participle are formed 
by adding -de and -d; like Class II, the 2d and 3d 
present indicative singular end in -ast and -a8, the 
imperative 2d singular in -a: 

habb-an, hsef-de gehaef-d, to have. 

libb-an, lif-de gelif-d, to live. 

secg-an sced-e (sseg-de), gessed (gesaeg-d), to say. 



Weak Verbs. 
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Paradigms of habban, to have ; libban, to live ; 
secgan, to say. 



- 7 -- 




Indicative. 






Present. 




Sing. 1. 


Ic haebbe 


libbe 


secge 


2. 


*5u haefst (hafast) 


lifast 


saegst (sagast) 


3. 


h6 hseffl (hafaS) 


lifaS 


saegS (saga$) 


Plur. 1. 


w6 








2. 


ge 


- habbaft 


libbaS 


secgaS 


3. 


hie 









Sing. 1. Ic haefde 

2. M haefdest 

3. h6 haefde 

Plur. 1. we" 

2. ge 1 haefdon 

3. hie 






Sing. 1. Ic 

2. m 

3. he 

PJur. 1. wS 1 

2. g6 

.3. hie 

tfiwgr. 1. Ic 

2. Su 

3. h6 

PZur. 1. w6 

2. g6 

3. hie 



haebbe 



haebben 



haefde 



• haef den 



Sing. 2. hafa 

Plur. 1. habban 
2. habbaft 



Preterit. 

lifde 

lifdest 

lifde 

lifdon 

Subjunctive. 
Present. 

libbe 



libben 

Preterit. 

lifde 



lifden 

Imperative. 

Ufa 

libban 
libbaS 



saede 

saedest 

saede 

saedon 



secge 



secgen 



saede 



saeden 



saga 

slogan 
secgatf 
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Infinitive. 


habban 


libban 




Gerund. 


bbane (-enne) 


to libbane (-enne) 




Present Participle. 


hsebbende 


libbende 




Past Participle. 


gehaefd 


gelifd 



secgan 



to secganne (-enne) 



secgende 



gessed 



CHAPTER XXII. 
Remaining Verbs; Verb-Phrases with habban, 

bSon, AND we or San. 
Anomalous Verbs. (See § 19.) 
134. These are: 



bSon (wesan), 


wees, 


wagron, 


» 


to be. 


willan, 


wolde, 


woldon, 


> 


to will, intend, 


don, 


dyde, 


dydon, 


gedon, 


to do, cause. 


gan, 


Sode, 


Sodon, 


gegan, 


to go. 



Note. — In the original Indo-Germanic language, the first person 
of the present indicative singular ended in (1) 6 or (2) mi. Cf. Gk. 
Xv-w, el-fd, Lat. am-o, sit-m. The Strong and Weak Conjugations of 
O.E. are survivals of the 6-class. The four Anomalous Verbs men- 
tioned above are the sole remains in O.E. of the mi- class. Note the 
surviving m in eom J am, and dom J do (Northumbrian form). 
These mi-verbs are sometimes called non-Thematic to distinguish 
them from the Thematic or 6-verbs. 



Remaining Verbs. 






Conjugation of Anomalous Verbs. 




135. Only the present indicative 


and subjunctive 


are at all irregular: 

Indicative. 






Sing. 1. Ic eom (beoin) wille 


do 


ga 


2. tiu eart (hist) wilt 


dest 


g&st 


3. he is (biS) wille 


deti 


g£S 


I'litr. I. we 1 






2. gfi sind(on) willaS 


dotf 


gas 


3. hie J 






Subjunctive. 






8tng. 1. Ic 1 Fhesest. 






2. tffi ^ Bie wille 


do 


e& 


3. lie J 






1'lia: 1. we I 






2. ge I slen willen 


dao 


gan 


3. his ) 






Note. — Tlie preterit subjunctive of bSon is 


oraied, of c 


ourse, not 


from wees, bin from wSron. See § 103, (3). 






Preterit-Present Verbs. (See 


5 19.) 




136. These verbs are called Preterit- Pre sent because 


the present tense (indicative and subjunctive) 


of each 


of them is, in form, a strong preterii 


the old 


present 


having been displaced by the new. 


They all have 


weak preterits. Most of the Mn.E, 


Auxiliary Verbs 


belong to this class. 






1" wiute, 1 

wit.au. . wistoti, gewiten, t 
I wisee, i »' 


, 1»» [to 


Nit, WOt]. 


agan. ante, abtou, agenfadj.), 


o possess [o 


m} 


„ „ 1 gecunnen, 1 / 

cmiuau, cuSe, cuSon, > _„,,.,[ 


tllUllilVi\ 


^uncouth, 
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durran, dorste, dorston, 

sculan, sceolde, sceoldon, 

meahte, meahton, 

mihte, mihton, 

mStan, mSste, moston, 



magan, 



to dare, 
shall. 

to be able, may. 

may, must. 



Note. — The change in meaning from preterit to present, with 
retention of the preterit form, is not uncommon in other languages. 
Several examples are found in Latin and Greek (cf. novi and o?£a, 
I know). Mn.E. has gone further still : ante and moste, which had 
already suffered the loss of their old preterits (ah, m5t), have been 
forced back again into the present (ought, must). Having exhausted, 
therefore, the only means of preterit formation known to Germanic, 
the strong and the weak, it is not likely that either ought or must will 
ever develop distinct preterit forms. 



Conjugation of Preterit-Present Verbs. 

137. The irregularities occur in the present indicative 

and subjunctive : 

J Indicative. 

Present. 

Sing. 1. Ic w&t ah con (can) dear sceal mseg mOt 

2. ftu wast ahst const (canst) dearst scealt meaht most 

3. he w&t ah con (can) dear sceal maeg mot 

Plur. 1. w6 

witon agon cunnon durron sculon magon moton 



2.g6 
3. hie 



Subjunctive. 
Present. 
wite age cunne durre scule(scyle) msege mote 



Sing. 1. Ic 
2.SQ 
3. h6 

Plur. 1. w6 

2. g6 \ witen ftgen cunnen ^urren sculen(scylen) maegen moten 

3. hie 

Note 1. — Willan and sculan do not often connote simple 
futurity in Early West Saxon, yet they were fast drifting that way. 
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The Mn.E. use of shall only with the 1st person and will only with 
the 2d and 3d, to express simple futurity, was wholly unknown even 
in Shakespeare's day. The elaborate distinctions drawn between these 
words by modern grammarians are not only cumbersome and foreign 
to the genius of English, but equally lacking in psychological basis. 

Note 2. — Bculan originally Implied I lit' idea of (1) duly, or com- 
pulsion ( = mnjlif- !•■, or must), and (his conception lurks with more or 
less prominences in almost every function of aculan in O.K. : Dryhten 
bebead Moyae hu he sceolde beran 3a earce, The. Lord in- 
structed Muses how he. ought to bear the ark ; JElc mann aceal be 
bis andgietea mSSe . . . aprecan Elset he apricS, and don 3a=t 
Sxt hS dfiS, Every man must, according to the measure of his intel- 
ligence, speak what he speaks, and tlo what he does. Its next most 
frequent use is to express (2) eiiftom, the trairsiiion from the obliga- 
tory to the customary being an easy one: S6 byrdeata aceall ey'dpn 
ifftyne mearSea fell, The man of highest rank pays fifteen marten 

Note 3. — Willan impressed originally (1) pure volition, and this 
is its most frequent use in O.K. It may occur williout the infinitive : 
Nylle ic 3ss aynfullaa dea6, ac ic wille 3<et he gecyrie and 
lybbe, / do not desire the sinner's death, hut I desire that he return 
and Use. The wish being father to the ii item inn, willan soon catne 
to express (2) purpose .' HS s£6de 8eBt ha at aumum cirre wolde fan- 
diau liu longe 8<et land norSryhte lJege, He said that he intended, 
at some time, to investigate la.".' far tht.it tan*! / /0:i!<!ed northward. 



Verb-Phrases with habban, boon (*esan), and woor3an. 

Verb-Phrases in the Active Voice. 

138. The present and preterit of habban, combined 
with a past participle, are used in O.E., as in Mn.E., 
to form the present perfect and past perfect tenses : 

Present Perfect. P*st Pebfkct. 

Sing. 1. Ic ha>bbe gedrifeit Sing. 1. Ic hiefde gedrifen 

2. Su liajfat Redrifen 2. fcfi hardest gedrifen 

3. be lifefS gedrifen 3. lid lv*t<ia igt&KAsm. 
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Present Perfect. 


Plur. 1. we" ' 




2. ge 


habbaS gedrif en 


3. hie 





Past Perfect. 
Plur. 1. we" ] 

2. ge I haefdon gedrifen 

3. hie J 

The past participle is not usually inflected to agree 
with the direct object : Noroymbre ond Eastengle haefdon 
iElfrede cyninge aoas geseald (not gesealde, § 82), The 
Northumbrians and East Anglians had given king 
Alfred oaths; ond haefdon miclne daBl Sara horsa freten 
(not fretenne), and (they) had devoured a large part 
of the horses. . 

Note. — Many sentences might be quoted in which the participle 
does agree with the direct object, but there seems to be no clear line 
of demarcation between them and the sentences just cited. Originally, 
the participle expressed a resultant state, and belonged in sense more 
to the object than to habban ; but in Early West Saxon habban 
had already, in the majority of cases, become a pure auxiliary when 
used with the past participle. This is conclusively proved by the use 
of habban with intransitive verbs. In such a clause, therefore, as oS 
Saet hie nine ofslaegenne haefdon, there is no occasion to translate 
until they had him slain (= resultant state); the agreement here is 
more probably due to the proximity of ofslaegenne to nine. So 
also ac hi haefdon J>5. hiera stemn gesetenne, but they had already 
served out {sat out) their military term. 

139. If the verb is intransitive, and denotes a change 
of condition, a departure or arrival, beon (wesan) usu- 
ally replaces habban. The past participle, in such 
cases, partakes of the nature of an adjective, and gen- 
erally agrees with the subject: Mine welan J>e ic lo 
haefde syndon ealle gewitene ond gedrorene, My posses- 
sions which I once had are all departed and fallen away ; 
waSron }>a men uppe on londe of agane, the men had gone 
up ashore; ond J>a 6)>re wSeron hungre acwolen, and the 



others had perished of hunger; ond eac se micla here 
wgea bS ba3r to cumea, and also the large army had then 
arrived there. 

140. A progressive present and preterit (nut always, 
however, with distinctively progressive meanings) are 
formed by combining a present participle with the 
present and preterit of b5on (wown). The participle 
remains uninflected : ond Me alle on 8one cyning wsrun 
feohtende, and the;/ all were- fighting against the king; 
Symle he bi3 lflciende, ne alfepS he niefre, ffe is always 
looking, nor does He ever sleep. 

Note. — In most sentences of this sort, the subject is masculine 
(singular or plural); hence no tnferesra can be made as to agreement, 
since -e is the participial ending for both numbers of Ike nominative 
masculine (g 82). liy aiial'j.Ljy, UierefiiiT, tin.' iithtr frenilers usually 
conform in inflection to tlie masculine : walron bS ealle bS dSoflu 
clyplgende ame Bteme, then were- nil the dc-ils cnjiii'j with one voice. 

Verb-Phrases in the Passive Voice. 

141. Passive constructions are formed by combining 
bfion (we»an) or weorBan with a past participle. The 
participle agrees regularly with the subject : hie waron 
bciiimieiie £BgSer ge been ceapes ge bses conies, they were 
deprived both of the cattle and the com; hi b6o3 ablende 
mid 8am biostrum heora soylda, they are blinded with the 
darkness of their sins; and sS waelhr§owa DomlolSnua on 
8am ylcan geare wear3 acweald, ami the murderous Domi- 
tian was killed in the same gear; ond JEbelwulf aldormou 
wearS ofaltegen, and .-Ethelwidf, alderman, teas slain. 

Note 1. —To express agency, Sfii.E. employs by, rarely of; M.K. 
of, rarely by; O.E. from (bam), rarely of : S5 8e Godoa twfati&a. 
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ne gecn£ew8, ne bid he" oncn&wen fr9m Gode, He who does not 
recognize God's commands, will not be recognized by God; Betwiuc 
p&m wearS ofslagen Eadwine . . . fram Brytta cyninge, Mean- 
while, Edwin was slain by the king of the Britons. 

Note 2. — O.E. had no progressive forms for the passive, and 
conld not, therefore, distinguish between He is being wounded and 
He is wounded. It was not until more than a hundred years after 
Shakespeare's death that being assumed this function. WeorSan, 
which originally denoted a passage from one state to another, was 
ultimately driven out by bSon (wesan), and survives now only in 
Woe worth (= be to). 



142. 



Vocabulary. 



85 Beormas, Permians. 

8a Deniscan, the Danish (men), 

Danes. 
8ft Finnas, Fins. 
Sset gewald, control [wealdan]. 
sSo BdSfsea. 



sSo sclr, shire, district. 
sSo wselstSw, battle-field. 
agan waelstowe gewald, 

maintain possession of 

battle-field. 
s6 wealdend, ruler, wielder. 



to 
the 



geflleman, gefliemde, gefliemed, 

gestadelian, gestacfelode, gestaSelod, 

gewissian, gewissode, gewissod, 

wfcian, wicode, gewicod, 



to put to flight. 

to establish, restore. 

to guide, direct. 

to dwell [wic = village]. 



143. 



Exercises. 



I. 1. Qnd Saer waes micel wael geslaegen on gehwaepre 
hgnd, gnd ^Epelwulf ealdormgn wearf ofslaegen; gnd pa 
Deniscan ahton waelstowe gewald. 2. Qnd paes ymb anne 
monap gefeaht Alfred cyning wif ealne pone here, ond hine 
gefliemde. 3. He saede peah faet faet land sie swipe lang 
norj) )>gnan. 4. pa Beormas haef don swipe wel gebud (§ 126, 
Note 2) hiera land. 5. Ohthere saede J>set sSo sclr hatte 
(§ 117, Note 2) Halgoland, pe he on (§ 94, (5)) bade. 6. pa 
Finnas wicedon be psere sae. 7. Dryhten, aelmihtiga (§ 78, 
Note) God, Wyrhta and Wealdend ealra gesceafta, ic bidde 
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$8 for fcinre miclan mildheortnesse Saet $u me" gewissie to 
Sinum willan ; and gestafcela min mod to fcinum willan and 
to mlnre sawle ftearfe. 8. pa sceolde he Saer bidan ryht- 
norpanwindes, for Seem J?set land beag J>ser suSryhte, oJ>fe seo 
see in on t$set land, he nysse hwaeSer. 9. For $y, me Syncfc 
betre, gif Sow swa fcyncS, ftaet we eac Sas bee on ftaet geflSode 
we^nden fte we ealle gecnawan maegen. 

II. 1. When the king heard that, he went (= then went 
he) westward with his army to Ashdown. 2. Lovest thou 
me more than these ? 3. The men said that the shire which 
they lived in was called Halgoland. 4. All things were 
made (wyrcan) by God. 5. They were fighting for two days 
with (= against) the Danes. 6. King Alfred fought with 
the Danes, and gained the victory ; but the Danes retained 
possession of the battle-field. 7. These men dwelt in Eng- 
land before they came hither. 8. I have not seen the book 
of (ymbe) which you speak (sprecan). 



PART III. 



SELECTIONS FOR READING. 

—* — 

PROSE. 

Introductory. 

I. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 

This famous work, a series of progressive annals by 
unknown hands, embraces a period extending from Caesar's 
invasion of England to 1154. It is not known when or 
where these annals began to be recorded in English. 

"The annals from the year 866 — that of Ethelred's 
ascent of the throne — to the year 887 seem to be the 
work of one mind. Not a single year is passed over, and 
to several is granted considerable space, especially to the 
years 871, 878, and 885. The whole has gained a certain 
roundness and fulness, because the events — nearly all of 
them episodes in the ever-recurring conflict with the Danes 
— are taken in their connection, and the thread dropped 
in one year is resumed in the next. Not only is the 
style in itself concise; it has a sort of nervous severity 
and pithy rigor. The construction is often antiquated, and 
suggests at times the freedom of poetry ; though this purely 
historical prose is far removed from poetry in profusion of 
language." (Ten Brink, Early Eng. Lit, I.) 

II. The Translations of Alfred. 

Alfred's reign (871-901) may be divided into four periods. 
Theirs*, the period of Danish invasion, extends from 871 to 

98 
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881; the second, the period of comparative quiet, from 881 
to 893; the third, the period of renewed strife (beginning 
with the incursions of Hasting), from 893 to 897; the 
fourth, the period of peace, from 897 to 901. His liter- 
ary work probably falls in the second period.* 

The works translated by Alfred from Latin into the 
vernacular were (1) Connotation of Philosophy (De Conso- 
lations Philosopkiae) by Bogthius (47.5-525), (2) Compen- 
dious History of the World {Historiurum Libri VII) by 
Orosius (c. 418), (3) Ecclesiastical History of the English 
(Historia EcdeNiastica Anyloriim) by Bede (672-735), and 
(4) Pastoral Care (De Citra Pastorali) by Pope Gregory 
the Great (540-604). 

The chronological sequence of these work.- is wholly unknown. 
That given In supported by Turner, Arend, Morley, Greiii, and 
Pauli. Winker argues for an exact reversal of this order. Accord- 
ing to Ten Brink, the order was more probably (I) Orostits, 
(2) Bede, (8) Bollhiua, and (4) Pastoral Care. The most recent 
contribution to the subject is from Wiilfhig, who contends for 
(1) Beds, (2) Orosius, (3) Pastoral Care, and (4) Boethins. 



I. THE BATTLE OF ASHDOWS". 

[From the Ckroiiieh, Parker MS. Tim event and date are significant. 
Tlie Danes had for the first time invaded Wessex. Alfred's older brother, 
Ethetred. was kins ; lint tu Alfred helnnga the glory of the victory at Ash- 
down (Berkshire). Asser {Life of At/red) tells na that for a long time 
Ethelred remained prayiiif: in his tent, while Alfred anil his followers went 
forth " like a wild hoar against the hounds."] 

l 871. Her cuom 1 sfi here to Readingum on Westseaxe, 
a ond Jjebs ymb iii niht riclon ii eorlas up. pa gemette hie 

* There is something inexpressibly touching in this clause from the 
great king's pen : gif we 'NS stilnesse habba.N. lie is speaking of how 
much he hopes tu do, by his translations, for the enlightenment of his 
people. 
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1 iEpelwulf aldorman 2 on Jpnglafelda, 9nd him J>ser wi}> ge- 

2 feaht, ond sige nam. paes ymb iiii niht ^Efered cyning 
8 ond Alfred his bropur 8 J>aer micle fierd to ESadingum 
4 gelaeddon, 9nd wip J>one h$re gefuhton ; 9nd fser waes 
e micel wael geslaegen on gehwaepre h9nd, 9nd J3j>elwulf 

6 aldormon wearj) of slaegen ; ond J>a D^niscan ahton wael- 

7 stowe gewald. 

8 Qnd paes ymb iiii niht gefeaht iEpered cyning 9nd 

9 Alfred his bropur wip alne 4 J>one h$re on ^Jscesdtine. 
10 Qnd hie wserun 5 on twaem gef ylcum : on oprum waes 
n Bachse^cg Qnd Halfdeue pa haepnan cyningas, 9nd on 
12 oprum wseron pa eorlas. Qnd pa gefeaht s6 cyning 
is iEpered wij) para cyninga getruman, 9nd paer wearp s6 
u cyning Bags^cg of slaegen ; 9nd Alfred his bropur wip 

15 para eorla getruman, 9nd peer wearj) Sidroc eorl ofslaegen 

16 s6 alda, 6 9nd Sidroc eorl s6 gioncga, 7 9nd Osbearn eorl, 

17 9nd Fraena eorl, 9nd Hareld eorl ; 9nd pa he^rgas 8 begen 
is gefliemde, 9nd fela pusenda ofslaegenra, 9nd onfeohtende 

19 waeron of niht. 

20 Qnd paes ymb xiiii niht gefeaht JSpered cyning 9nd 

21 Alfred his bropur wij) pone here set Basengnm, 9nd paer 

22 pa D^niscan sige namon. 

28 Qnd paes ymb ii monap gefeaht JSpered cyning 9nd 

24 Alfred his bropur wij) J>one h$re set M^retune, 9nd hie 

25 waerun on tuaem 9 gefylcium, 9nd hie butu gefliemdon, 9nd 

26 l9nge on daeg sige ahton ; 9nd paer wearj) micel waelsliht 

27 on gehwaepere h9nd ; 9nd J>a D^niscan ahton waelstowe 

8. gefeaht. Notice that the singular is used. This is the more 
common construction in O.E. when a compound subject, composed 
of singular members, follows its predicate. Cf. For thine is the 
kingdom, and the power, and the glory. See also p. 107, note on 
waes. 

18. qnd fela Jjusenda ofaleegenra, and there were many thou- 
sands of slain (§ 91). 
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1 gewald ; 9ml pier wearp Heahniiuid bisceop oftdragen, 
■ pul fela godrn inonna. Qnil rafter pissura gefeohte cuom 1 

3 iiiici'1 Bumorlida. 

4 Ond pais ot'er Eastron gefor yEpered cyning; ond lifi 
b ncsode v gear ; ond his lie li[> rat Wlnburnan. 

s pa feng JSlfred /EpelwiUfing liia brofur to NYssraxna 
1 rice. Qnd pras ymb ftnne inOnap gefeaht .Elfrcd cyuing 
s wip alne ' pone here lytle werede 10 rat Wiltflue, pid hiiie 
b long* on drag gefliemde, ond pil Deniscan ahtou iralstOwe 

10 gewald. 

11 yud pass glares wnrdon villi folegefeoht gefohteu wif 

12 pone he_re 011 py cyncrlce be siipan Temese, butan pain pe 
la him jElf red pras cyuinges brGpur ond anllpig aldonnon* ond 
1* cynitiges pegnas oft rade onridon pe mon nil ne rtmde ; 
is qndpses geareswrarun'ofslragene viiiieorlas ond an cyuing. 
w Qnd py geare namon Westseaxe frip wip pone he_re. 

Consult Glossary and Pahadicms cvdbr Forms given nr.Low. 

No note is made of sncli variants as y (y) or I (I) tor ie (le). See 

Glossary under is (Io)i occurrences, also, of and for ond, land fur 

land, are found on almost every page of Early West Saxon. Such 

words should be sought for mulct tlie mure common forms, Qnd, lond. 

1 = cwfim. * = ealne. B = hijras. 

1 = ealdonnon. * = wSron. a = twaim. 

1 = brObor, '• = ealda. ,J = werode. 



II. A PRAiTER OF KING ALFRED. 

[With this characteristic prayer. Alfred concludes liis translntioi 
Boetbius's ComnUithn >■/ Phihimtilitj. Unfortunately, tlie only e> 
MS, (Bodleian ISO) is Late West Saxon. I follow, therefore, Prof. A 
Cook's normalization <>n an Early Weal Samu basix. Weu Cook's Firtt 

Book in OM Bngltsh,B. 103.] 

12. butan {jam pe, etc, htfftbt vkfrh, Alfred . . . maiU wrfdi 

against them (him), tehieh wrr nut cuuiMil. See ^TO-.V.O*.. 
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1 Dryhten, aelmihtiga God, Wyrhta and Wealdend ealra 

2 gesceafta, ic bidde $e" for Sinre miclan mildheortnesse, 
8 and for flaere halgan rode tacne, and for Sanctae Marian 
4 maeg&hade, and for Sancti Michaeles gehiersuninesse, and 
s for ealra Sinra halgena lufan and hiera earnungum, Saet 

6 Su me" gewissie bet Sonne ic aworhte to fte ; and gewissa 

7 me to flinum willan, and to minre sawle fcearfe, b§t Sonne 

8 ic self cunne ; and gestaftela min mod to Slnum willan and 

9 to minre sawle Searfe ; and gestranga me" wiS ftaes deofles 
10 costnungum ; and afierr f ram me" "5a fulan galnesse and 
n aelce unrihtwisnesse ; and gescield me wi$ mlnum wiSer- 
12 winnum, gesewenllcum and ungesewenlicum ; and tsec me 
is ftiniie willan to wyrceanne ; ftaet ic maege Se" inweardlice 

14 lufian toforan eallum Singum, mid claenum geftance and 

15 mid claenum lichaman. For Son Se ou eart min Scieppend, 

16 and min Aliesend, min Fultum, min Frofor, min Treow- 

17 nes, and min Tohopa. Sie Se" lof and wuldor nu and 

18 a a a, to worulde btitan seghwilcnm $nde. Amen. 



III. THE VOYAGES OF OHTHERE AND 

WULFSTAK 

[Lauderdale and Cottonian MSS. These voyages are an original inser- 
tion by Alfred into his translation of Orosius's Compendious History of 
the World. 

"They consist," says Ten Brink, "of a complete description of all the 
countries in which the Teutonic tongue prevailed at Alfred's time, and a 
full narrative of the travels of two voyagers, which the king wrote down 
from their own lips. One of these, a Norwegian named Ohthere, had quite 

3-4. Marian . . . Michaeles. O.E. is inconsistent in the treat- 
ment of foreign names. They are sometimes naturalized, and some- 
times retain in part their original inflections. Marian, an original 
accusative, is here used as a genitive ; while Michaeles has the O.E. 
genitive ending. 

17. Sie 86 lof. See § 105, 1. 
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ivf gated the roast of Scandinavia in his travels, anil had even 
penelrated to tilt White Sea; the other, named Walfslan, had sailed from 
Bdltanrig to Frische Haff. The geographical ami ethnographical details 
of both accounts are exceedingly inn-rest in l;. ami t lit i r si vie is attractive, 
clear, ami concrete." 

Ohthere made two voyages. Sailing first northward along the western 
coast of Norway, be rounded the North Cape, passed into the White Sea, 
ami entered I lie I iwina RiTBt (in micel 6a). On his second voyage, he 
sailed southward alon^ I he western emi-t of Norway, eiit.'red the Skater 
Rack (widaEB), passed through ihe Cattegnt, and anchored at the Danish 
port of Haddeby (set HSebiuni). modem Sehleswig. 

Wulfstan sail i>il only in Hie I'iallic Sea. His voya^' uf seven days from 
Sclilcs wig brought him to Orausen (TrQaS) on the shore of the Drau- 

Ohthere'a First Voyage. 
1 Ohthere siede his hlaforde, ..Elfrede cyninge, ]net he 
s ealra Norciiuomia norbmest bride. He cw&eS ]>zct he bade 
a on btetn lande norbweardiuu wib ha West-sals. He siede 
t peah feet )>iet land sle swipe lang norb ponan; ac hit is 
s eal weate, buton on feawuin stOwum stywemadnm wic.iaS 
6 Fionas, on hnntooe on wintra, ond on stimera on fiscape 
i be pffire sffi. He stede past he ;et sunnini cirre wolde 
s fandian hit longe pait land norpryhte liege, obbe hwssSer 
b a5nig 111911 be noi'San baim westenne bade, pa for hi 
in norbryhte be btem lande: 1st him ealne weg past wests 

11 land on Siet steorbord, ond pit widsSs on Beet bawbord brie 

12 dagas. pa wiea he awa feor norb swa pa. hwaslhnntan 
is Arrest farap. pa for he pa, glet norbryhte swa feor swa 
14 he mcahte 011 ptem oju'iuu prim dagtun gesiglan. pa beag 
i& feet land past' eaatryhte, oppe seo sie in on Sast lend, he 
in nysse hwieSet, bfiton he wisse Bait he Sa>r bad westan- 
n windes ond hwon nor pan, ond sigldo 95, east be lande 
is swa swa he meahte on feower dagum gesiglan. pa 
i» aceolde he Beer bldan ryhtnorban windes, for Seem bast 
Miami beag pair sfipryhte, oppe aeo sa; in on Sat land, he 
H oyase hwasper. pa siglde he ponan siiSryhte bs, Vam&a 
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1 swa swa he" mejhte 1 on flf dagum gesiglan. Da laeg paer 

2 an micel 6a tip in on paet land, pa cirdon hie up in on 
8 $a ea, for paem hie ne dorston forp bi paere ea siglan for 

4 unf rife ; for paem o*aet land waes eall gebun on opre healf e 

5 paere eas. Ne mette he aer nan gebun land, sippan he" 

6 from his agnum ham for ; ac him waes ealne weg weste 

7 land on paet stSorbord, butan fiseerum gnd fugelerum ond 

8 huntum, gnd paet waeron eall Finnas ; gnd him waes a 

9 widsae on $aet baecbord. pa Beormas haefdon swipe wel 
10 gebud hira land : ac hie ne dorston paer on cuman. Ac 
n para Terfinna land waes eal weste, buton Saer huntan 
12 gewlcodon, oppe fisceras, oppe fugeleras. 

is Fela spella him siedon fa Beormas aegper ge of hiera 
u agnum lande ge of paem landum pe ymb hie titan waeron ; 

15 ac he" nyste hwaet paes sopes waes, for paeni he hit self ne 

16 geseah. pa Finnas, him Jmhte, gnd pa Beormas spraecon 

17 neah an gepeode. Swlpost he for Aider, to eacan paes 

18 landes sceawunge, for paem horshwaelum, for Saem hie 

19 habbao* swipe aepele ban on hiora 2 topum — pa teo* hie broh- 

20 ton sume paem cyninge — gnd hiora hyd bio* swloe god to 

21 sciprapum. Se hwael bio* micle laessa ponne 6$re hwalas : 

22 ne bio* he" le^ngra Sonne syfan 3 $lna lang; ac on his agnum 
28 lande is se be^tsta hwaelhuntao* : pa beoo* eahta and f eo- 

24 wertiges elna lange, and pa maestan f If tiges elna lange ; 

25 para he" saede paet he syxa sum ofsloge syxtig on twam 

26 dagum. 

6. frQm his &gnum ham. An adverbial dative singular with- 
out an inflectional ending is found with ham, daeg, morgen, and 
Sfen. 

8. Qnd pset wasron. See § 40, Note 3. 

15. hwaet pseB so)>es waes. Sweet errs in explaining sdpea as 
attracted into the genitive by )>8bb. It is not a predicate adjective, 
but a partitive genitive after hwaet. 
25. syxa sum. See § 91, Note 2. 
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1 He wass sivySe spedig man on ptem senium pe heora 3 

2 speda on beoo, past is, on wildrum. He htefde pa gyt, 8a 
:i lui pone '-y nitiu"!' '"' sottti?, tiinivji dr*oi-;i uubebolitra syx bund. 
4 pa d6or hi hataS ' hrauas ' ; paia wffiron syx BtseUirauas ; 
o fia beofl swyfie dyre mid Finnum, for Saim hy fo'3 pa 
n wildan hrana-s in id. He wses mid pffim fyrwtuin maumuu 
i on p&sui lande: ntefde he peali ma Sonne twSntig hrySera, 
Band twetitig seeapa, and twthitig swyna; and past lytle 
9 p;ist he erede, he erede mid liorsau.' Ac hyra ar is mffist 

n> on pffim gaf'ole )>c 8a Finnas him gylda'5. pint gafol biS 
n on deora fellum, and on fiigela feSenun, and hwales bane, 
B and on piein sciprapum pe bOo'f) of hwudes hyde geworht 
is and of seolefl. yEghwilc gylt Vie hys geliyrdnm. Se byrd- 
14 esta sceall gyldan flftyne mearSes fell, and f£f hraneo, 
ifi and an beren fel, and tyn ambra feSra, and berenne kyr- 
in tel oofle yterenue, and Mvegcn sciprapas ; iT-gper sy syxtig 
it glna lang, 6 per sy of liwulrs hyde geworht. oj>er of sroles. a 
is He Eftjde Sast SforBiuanna land wffire swype lang and 
in swySe' smash Eal past his man ttSer o88e ijttan oSfie erian 
ai mag, past liS wiS 8a, sui ; and past is peah on sumnm 
21 stowmu swySe oludig; and licgafi wilde moras wis eastan 
ea and wiS upp on emnlange patm by mini lande. On faem 
ea moruin eardiaS Finnas. And past byne laud is easte- 
24 wcard bradost, and symle so norSor swii siuaslre. Easte- 
2.-. wea-d 7 hit iii;eglnon a syxtig mlla brad, oppe hwene briedre; 
Maud middeweard pvitig oSfie bradre; and noi-Seweard he 
»r cwasS, pffir hit smalost wiere, pait hit mihte beon prSora 
n niila br&d to ptem more; and se mor syiSpan,* on sumnm 

2. onb6o8. See §94, (5). 

10. Eal jjset his man. Pronominal penitivea are not always pos- 
sessive in O.E. ; his is liere the partitive genitive of hit, the succeeding 
reliitivi' pronoun being omitted: All that (portion) of it that may, 
eithtr-of-lhc-two, either be grazed or plowed, etc. (£7Q„K«M?v 
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1 stowum, swa brad swa man mseg on twam wucum ofer- 
2feran; and on. sunium stowum swa brad swa man niaeg 
8 on syx dagum oferferan. 

4 Donne is toemnes paem lande suoeweardum, on 6$re 

5 healfe pses mores, Sweoland, op paet land norfceweard ; 

6 and toemnes psein lande noroeweardnm, Cwena land, pa 

7 Cwenas hejgiao" hwllum on oa Norome^n ofer Cone mor, 

8 hwllum pa NorSme^n on hy. And peer sint swioe micle 

9 m$ras f ersce geond pa moras ; and beraS fa Cwenas hyra 
10 scypu ofer land on Sa meras, and panon hejgiafc on oa 
n Norome^n ; hy habbaS swyoe lytle scypa and swyfte 
12 leohte. 

1 = meahte, mihte. 4 = horsum. 7 = -weard. 

2 = hiera. 6 = cyning. 8 = b€on. 

8 = seofon. 6 = seoles. 9 = siftftan. 

Ohthere's Second Voyage. 

18 Ohtheje siede paet sio 1 scir hatte Halgoland, pe he" on 
H bude. H£ cwaeo" pset nan man ne btide be norSan him. 
is ponne is an port on stioewearduni paem lande, pone man 

16 hset Sciringesheal. pyder he" cwaeS paet man ne mihte 

17 geseglian on anum monoe, gyf man on niht wicode, and 
is selce dsege heef de ambyrne wind ; and ealle $a hwlle h© 

19 sceal seglian be lande. And on paet steorbord him bits 

20 serest Iraland, and ponne 6a Tgland pe synd betux Ira- 

21 lande and pissum lande. ponne is pis land, 68 he cymft 

22 to Scirincgesheale, and ealne weg on pset baecbord Nor$- 

11-12. scypa . . . leohte. These words exhibit inflections more 
frequent in Late than in Early West Saxon. The normal forms would 
be scypu, leoht ; but in Late West Saxon the -u of short-stemmed 
neuters is generally replaced by -a; and the nominative accusative 
plural neuter of adjectives takes, by analogy, the masculine endings : 
hwate, g5de, h&lge, instead of hwatu, god, haigu. 
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i weg. WiB silSan form Sid ringi> wheal fyltS swySe myrel 
s sB tip in on Stet laiul ; s@o is brad re bonne sSnig man ofer 

8 sBon msege. And ia Gotland on oSre healfe ongean, and 
i siSoan Sillende. Sea sie liS lneenig 2 hnnd inila up in on 
b J)£et land. 

s And of SciringeshSale ha ewseSS Srct he seglode on fif 
Tdagan- 1 to b£m porte j>e mon hBt aet Hjiepuni ; sfi stent 
ft be tub Winedum, and Seaxiim, and Angle, and hyrH in 

9 on Ue_ne. Da lit; Inderwii-aid seglode tram Seiringes- 
m henle, ]'fi wera him on pact baebotd Denamearc and on 
n |)tBt steorbord widsa* pry dagas ; and |>:'t, twSgen dagas ier 
la he to HtSbum come, him wees on fajt steorbord Gotland, 
la and Sille-ude, ami iglanda Ma. (In f;«iu landum eardo- 
h don ^ngle, air hi hider on laud cumati. 4 And hyni wees 
is 8a twegen dagas on Stet bieebord ]>a Igland be in on 
id Deiiemearce hyraS. 

1 = seo. a — oiynig. ' = dagum. * = cOmen. 

Wulf Stan's Voyage. 

n Wulfstan sftde |>a:t lie gefore of HSHum, fast ho wiSre 
i- on Ti ■Qni"i on syfau dagum and uihtum, |iset )>a:t seip wsea 
m ealne weg yrnende under segle. WeonoSlaud him wses 

7. set Haspum. " This pleonastic use of rut with names uf 
places occurs elsewhere in the older writings, as in llie Chronicle 
(562), 'in h&re sinwe |>e is l'iii^hnhiI itt Searnhvi-i:.' where the mt 
litis been erased by some later hand, slmwiiii; thn.t the idiom had 
Iki-.piiu' nhsulete. Cp. the German 'Gasthaus zur Krone,' Stamboul = 
f« tr m p/,ti„." (Sweet.) See, also, AUerbnnj, § 28. Note 3. 

14-15. wjbb . . . |>a Iglaud. The singular predicate is due again 
to inversion (p. 100, note on gefeaht). The const motion is compara- 
tive ljf rare in O.K., but. fvf|Ui*iit in Shakes [km re and in the popular 
speech of to-day. CI. Then it, Hire is, Thtrt Has been, etc., with 
a (single) plural subject following. 
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1 on steorbord, and on baecbord him waes Langaland, and 

2 Laeland, and Ealster, and Sconeg ; and pas land eall 
8 hyrao* to De^nemearcan. And ponne Burgenda land waes 

4 us on baecbord, and fa habbao* him sylf e 1 cyning. ponne 

5 aefter Burgenda lande waeron us pas land, pa synd hatene 

6 aerest Blecinga-eg, and Meore, and Eowland, and Gotland 

7 on baecbord ; and pas land hyraS to Sweom. And Weo- 

8 nodland waes us ealne weg on steorbord oo* Wlslemuoan. 

9 SSo Wisle is swyoe mycel ea, and hio 2 tolio" Witland and 
10 Weonodland ; and paet Witland beliinpeo" to Estum ; and 
n sSo Wisle llS ut of Weonodlande, and litS in Estm^re ; 
12 and se Estm^re is hum fiftene 3 mlla brad, ponne cyineo* 
18 Ilfing eastan in Estm^re of fcaem m$re, Se Truso standee" 
14 in staeoe ; and cumafc tit samod in Estm^re, Ilfing eastan 
is of Estlande, and Wisle siiftan of Winodlande. And 

16 ponne benimS Wisle Ilfing hire naman, and ligeo* of psem 

17 meje west and norfc on sae ; for oy hit man haet Wlsle- 

18 mufla. 

19 paet Estland is swyoe mycel, and pair bio* swyoe manig 

20 burh, and on aelcere byrig bi$ cyning. And peer bio" 

21 swyoe mycel hunig, and fiscnaS; and se" cyning and pa 

22 rlcostan meji drincaS myran meolc, and pa unspSdigan 
28 and pa peowan drincaS medo. 4 paer bi3 swyoe mycel 

24 gewinn betweonan him. And ne bi$ Saer naenig ealo 5 

25 gebrowen mid Estum, ac paer biS medo genoh. And paer 

26 is mid Estum Seaw, ponne paer bi$ man dead, paet he" ll3 

27 inne unforbaerned mid his magum and freondum monaS, 

28 ge hwilum tw§gen ; and pa cyningas, and pa ofcre heah- 

29 oungene m§n, swa micle l^ncg 6 swa hi niaran spSda 
so habbao*, hwilum healf gear paet hi beoS unforbaerned, and 



1-4. him . . . ub. Note the characteristic change of person, the 
transition from indirect to direct discourse. 
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i licgaS bufan eorSan on hyra husum. And ealle fa hwlle 
t fe fifit lie biS intie, j>ier sceal beon gedryne and plega, 
s 08 Sone dasg pe hi hine foibternaS. ponne fy ylcan deege 
4 fe hi hine to p£m fide be ran wyllaS, ponne todielaS ]iT 
b his feoh, fret pair to lafe biS ipfter juTiin getlrytice and (win 
a plegan, on flf oSHe syx, hwylum on ma, swa swa ptes feos 

7 andefn biS. A]e_cga5 hit Sonne forhwasga on anre mile 

8 pone mffistan dffil fram fiem time, fonne oSerne, Sonne 

9 fone fiiddan, of ]>e hyt eall aled biS on fSre anre mile ; 
in and seeall beon si" Itl-sta d;T'l nylist }>;Pm tune Se se d£ada 
n man on US. Donne sceolon 7 beon gesamnode ealle Sa 
13 me_nn 8e swyftoste hors habbaS on pjem lande, forhwsega 
ix on fif mil inn o8Se on syx milum fram fSm feo. ponne 
u EernaS hy ealle toweard piem feo: Sonne cymeS se" man 
is sS ptet swiftoste liors liafaS to f;em ierestan d;ele and to 
is f,lu mSstan, and swa ffile softer oSrum, op hit his rail 
ngenumen; and se niniS fone liestan diel se nyhst ftetn 
is tune fat feoh gea?rneS. And fonne rldeS tele hys weges 
io mid Siem feo, and hyt motan" habban eall; and for Sy 
in p&r beoS fa swiftan hors ungefoge dyre. And ponne his 
2i gestreon beoS fus eall ftspended, fonne byrS man hine ut, 
22 and forbajineS mid his w&i>num and hrcegle ; and swtSost 

2. sceal. SeeS 137, Note 2 (2). 

7. AlecgaEJ hit. Bos worth illustrates thus: 

I 1 1 I 1 1 •••'.'.'. 



"The horsemen iussL'iiiHli.' live or six miles from the property, at d 
ii , . I r in io\v-ii,is .- ; the man who hna the swiftest horse, coming 

first Ii. 1 or c. Hikes tin- lirsl ami largest i>art. The mail who has the 
horae coming Mcond lakes part 2 or 6, and so, in succession, till the 
st part, 6 or a, is taken," 
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1 ealle hys speda hy forspendafl mid psem langan legere 

2 J>ses deadan mannes inne, and fses pe hy be J)«m wegum 
8 al^cgaS, pe $a fre^mdan to sernaC, and nimafc. And fset 

4 is mid Estum peaw paet fser sceal selces gefteodes man 

5 beon forbserned; and gyf par 9 man an ban findefc unfor- 

6 bserned, hi hit sceolan 7 miclum gebetan. And pasr is mid 

7 Estum an msegft fset hi magon cyle gewyrcan ; and fy 

8 paer licgao* pa deadan m$n swa lange, and ne f uliao*, pset 

9 hy wyrcao* pone cyle him on. And peah man ase^tte 
10 twegen faetels full ealaS ofrSe waeteres, hy gedoo* pset 
n segper bits oferfroren, sam hit sy sumor sam winter. 

1 = selfe. 4 = medu. 7 = sculon. 

2 = h€o. 6 = ealu. 8 = mOton. 
8 = flftiene. 6 = l§ng. 9 = flaer. 

6-6. man ... hi. Here the plural hi refers to the singular man. 
Cf. p. 109, 11. 18-19, Sic . . . motan. In Exodus xxxii, 24, we 
find u Whosoever hath any gold, let them break it off " ; and Addison 
writes, " I do not mean that I think anyone to blame for taking due 
care of their health. " The construction, though outlawed now, has 
been common in all periods of our language. Paul very sanely remarks 
(Principien der Sprachgeschichte, § 451) that " When a word is used 
.as an indefinite [one, man, somebody, etc.] it is, strictly speaking, 
incapable of any distinction of number. Since, however, in respect 
of the external form, a particular number has to be chosen, it is a 
matter of indifference which this is. . . . Hence a change of numbers 
is common in the different languages. " 



The Story of Cadmon. 



IV. THE STORY OF C.EDMON. 

[From tlic sn-ealleil Alfrediiiii vi.Tsinii of IVle's /■.'•-•■it'sittxrictil Ilittcn-y. 
The test generally followed is that of MS. Bodley, Tanner 10. Millet 
(Early English Tett Soeieti/, No. 16, Iiilrwl.) ui^ucs, chiefly from Ule 
use of the prepositions, that the original O.R. MS. was Mercian, com- 
posed possibly in Lichfield (Staffordshire). At any rate, O.E. idiom is 
frequently siicriliird 10 the Latin original. 

"Csdiunn, an In' is ial !■■■[, is 1 hi- first Englishman wh.ise. name we know 

who wrote poetry if 1 Island of England; and the Hrst to emborly in 

verse the new passions ami ideas which Christianity had brought into 
England. . . . l.'n.lislurii-d by any [jivvinus making of lighter poetry, 
he came fresh to the work of Christ iiiiiisiin; lin^-lisli auiiy. It. was a great 
Btep to make. He built the chariot in which all the new religious emo- 
tions of. England could now drive along." (Brooke, The HiUury of Early 
English Literature, cap. XV.) There is no reasou to doubt the historical 
existence of Cretin um ; fur Beth-, w ho relates tlic story, lived near Whitby, 
and was seven years old nln-n (.'niliui.u ilicd (a.i>. tiBO)]. 

1 Iii Sysse abbudissan mynstre wa?s sum br6$or syndrig- 
a llee mid godeundre gife gemsBred ond gewcorBad, for foil 
a he gewttnade gemcnlicc lwiti wyvcaii, |ni Se to iSfijstnisse ' 
4 ond to aifeestitisse belunipon; swa Saitte swa hwset swfi 
a Ik- of godcundum stafum biu'b. boceras geleornode, bat he 
Better medniicluni fceee in scopgereorde mid |ia mtestan 
T swStntase ond iiibrynliiisse gcgleugde, ond in IJnglisc- 
s gereorde wel geworht for J brolite. Qnd for his lSobsongiim 

1. Sysse abbudissan. The abbess referred to is the famous Hild, 
or Hilda, then living in the monastery at Streones-halh, which, accord- 
ing to Bede, means "Hay of the Beacon." 1'he Danes afterward 
gave it the name Whitby, or "White Town." The surroundings 
were eminently fitted to nurture England's first poet. " The natural 
sceuery whirl) surrounded him, the valley of the Esk, on whose sides 
he probably lived, the ltvlh i-liiTs, the billowy sea, the vast sky seen 
from the heights over the ocean, played incessantly upon him." 
(Brooke.) 

Note, also, in this connection, the numerous Latin words that the 
introduction of ChrUfianity (a. n. 5117) brought into the vocabulary 
of O.E. i abbudiase. mynster, bisceop. LSden, prSost, sBstel, 
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1 mQnigra mgnna mod oft to worulde forhogdnisse Qnd to 

2 gepgodnisse paes heofonllcan lifes onbaernde waeron. Qnd 
8 6ac swelce 2 monige o$re aefter liim in Qngelpeode ongiui- 

4 non aefQste lgoft wyrcan, ac naenig hwaeore him paet gelice 

5 don ne meahte ; for pon he" nalaes hqm. mQnnum ne flurh 

6 mQn gelaered wees paet he <5one leoocraef t leornade, ac he" 

7 waes godcundllce gefultumod, Qnd purh Godes gife pone 

8 songcraef t onf eng ; Qnd he for $on naef re noht leasunge, 

9 n6 idles leopes wyrcan ne meahte, ac efne pa an $a $e to 
10 aef e^stnisse * belumpon, Qnd his pa aef Qstan tungan gedaf- 
n enode singan. 

12 Waes he, s§ mQn, in weoruldhade 8 ges^ted o$ fa tide pe 
is h$ waes gelyfdre ylde, Qnd nsefre naenig l6o$ geleornade. 
u Qnd he for pon oft in gebeorscipe, ponne peer waes blisse 
is intinga gedemed, paet heo 4 ealle sceolden purh e^ndebyrd- 

16 nesse be hearpan singan, p onne he geseah pa hearpan him 

17 ngalecan, ponne aras he for scQine frQm paem symble, 
is Qnd ham eode to his huse. pa he paet pa sumre tide 
19 dyde, paet he" forlet paet hus paes gebeorscipes, Qnd ut waes 

4-5. The more usual order of words would be ac n£enig, hwaedre, 
ne meahte fleet don gelice him. 

10-11. Qnd his . . . singan, and which it became his (the) pious 
tongue to sing, 

14-15. blisse intinga, for the sake of joy ; but the translator haa 
confused laetitiae causa (ablative) and laetitiae causa (nominative). 
The proper form would be for blisse with omission of intingan, just 
as for my sake is usually for mS ; for his (or their) sake, for him. 
Cf Mark vi, 26 : '* Yet for his oath's sake, and for their sakes which 
sat with him, he would not reject her," for Saem aSe, Qnd for 8Sm 
pe him mid sSton. For his sake is frequently for his Singon 
(Singum), rarely for his intingan. pingon is regularly used when 
the preceding genitive is a noun denoting a person : for my wife's 
sake, for mines wifes Singon (Genesis xx, 11), etc. 

18-19. J?aet . . . pset h6 forlSt. The substantival clause intro- 
duced by the second )>set amplifies by apposition the first pset: 
When he then, at a certain time (instrumental case, § 98, (2)), did 
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J gqngende to nSata scipene, [ifu-a luwd him vass pffire 
e nihtc bebodt-n; )>a hii Sii |>lTt on gelimplTcru tide bis 
s leoimi* on re_ste ge.se.tte ond onslepte, ha stod him sum 
* mon ret |>urh swefn, ond bine hfiletto ond grStte, ond hine 
ft be bis nonian n^mnde. : "Casdinon, sing me hwssthwngu. 1 ' 
tpS gndswarede he, ond owaeB: "Ne eon ic noht singan ; 
i ond ic for j>on of byssum gebtiorscine ut eorte ond hider 
b gewat, for ]ion ic naht singan lie unlSe." Eft he sweet! se Se 
<> wi8 hi no spivi-ende \\;i.s : •■ UhliiU'l' |u"i meaht me singan." 
io pa ewidS lit 1 : "Hwset seeal ie singaii?" CwasShe": "Sing 
n me framsceaft." pa he" Sa pas andsware onfeng, |>a 
12 ougon he sona singan, in he.renesse (iodes Seyppendes, 
la fa fers ond j>a word |>e lie nffifre ne gehyrde, para e.nde- 
u by nines pis ia : 

is Nii sculon herigean hcofonrlces Weard, 

ia Metodes mcahte ond his inodgej>anc, 

it weorc Wnldorf asder, swa lit- wundia gehwEes, 

is ece Drihten or onstealde. 

tkat, namely, IMten he li-fl the house. The better lln.E. would be 
this . . . that : " Added jet this above all, that lie shut up John in 
prison " {Luke iv, 20). 

\-'2. bara . . . beboden. This does notmeaath.it Ciednion waa 

■ herdsman, bul thai ha served in turn as did the other secular attend- 
ants at Llie monastery. 

13-14. |>5ia endebyrdnea pis ia. liede writes Hie rut nensus, noil 
anteiii orilo ij'sr. v?rhi,ntui, ami giveB in Latin prose a iniiisliition of 
the liyuiu from the Northumbrian dialect, in. winch Cavdniot] wrote. 
The O.K. version given above ia, of course, not the Northumbrian 
original (which, however, with some variations is preserved in several 

■ if the Latin MSS. of lie.le's Histnrti), bul ;i West Sa_\on version made 
also from tin* Norlliumbritui, not from the Latin. 

15, Nu sculon herlgeau, .Vow ought vi: to /inthi: The subject 
wS is omitted in tin- host MSS. Note the characteristic use of synonyms, 
or epithets, in this bit of O.K. poetry, observe that it is not the thuwjht 
Lli.it is repentcil, luil nu her the iilr.n, the cuncept, God. See p. 124. 

17. OTTiuclra gehwiBB. See p. 140, note on ceura gehwylcum. 
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1 He serest sceop eorSan bearnum 

2 heofon to hrofe, halig Scyppeud ; 

8 fa middangeard monncynnes Weard, 

4 ece Drihten, aefter teode 

5 f irum foldan, Frea aelmihtig. 

6 pa aras he from f aem slaepe, ond eal fa f e he" slaepende 

7 song f aeste in gemynde haef de ; ond f aim wordum sona 

8 monig word in feet ilce gemet Gode wyrSes songes to- 

9 gefeodde. pa com he on morgenne to faem tiingerSfan, 
10 se fe his ealdormon waas : saegde him hwylce gife he" 
n onfeng ; ond he" hine sona to faere abbudissan gelsedde, 
12 ond hire f aet cyfcde ond saegde. pa heht heo gesomnian 
is ealle fa gelaeredestan m§n ond fa leorneras, ond him 
u ondwearduni het slogan f set swefn, ond f set leoS singan, 

15 feet ealra heora 7 dome gecoren waere, hwaet otStSe hwonan 

16 f aet cumen waere. pa waes him eallum gesewen, swa swa 

17 hit waes, faet him waere from Drihtne sylf um heofonlic 



7-9. Qnd pS6m. wordum . . . toge}>§odde, and to those icords he 
soon joined, in the same meter, many (other) icords of song worthy 
of God. But the translator has not only blundered over Bede's Latin 
(eis moxplura in eundem modum verba Deo digna carminis adjunxit), 
but sacrificed still more the idiom of O.E. The predicate should not 
come at the end ; in should be followed by the dative ; and for Gode 
wyrSes songes the better O.E. would be songes Godes wyrSes. 
When used with the dative wyr8 (weorfl) usually means dear (= of 
worth) to. 

16. }>&... gesewen. We should expect frQm him eallum; 
but the translator has again closely followed the Latin (visumque est 
omnibus), as later (in the Conversion of Edwin) he renders Talis 
mihi videtur by J>yslic m8 is gesewen. Talis (Jjyalic) agreeing with 
a following vita (lif). iElfric, however, with no Latin before him, 
writes that John weard 8& him [=from Drihtene] inweardlice 
gelufod. It would seem that in proportion as a past participle has 
the force of an adjective, the to relation may supplant the by relation ; 
just as we say unknown to instead of unknown by, unknown being 
more adjectival than participial. Gesewen, therefore, may here be 
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1 gifu forgifen. ]l& rehton heo* him gnd sajgdon sum halig 

2 ypell gnd godcnndre lire word: behudon him pa, gif he 

3 ineahte, |>aet he 111 swlnsunge leo]>sgnges faet gehwyrfde. 

4 pit he Sa hiefde )ia wlsan onfgngne, |>a eode he ham t6 
a his huse, Qiid cw6in eft on morgenue, gnd |iy betstan 
d leoSe geglgnged him nsgng gnd flgeai J>aet luui beboden 
7 wses. 

s Da ongan seo abbudisse elyppau ond lofigean* bii Godew 
» gife in Jfiein ine^i, ond heo bine ]j;i mgnade ond livrde 
in past he woruhlhad forlete ond mnunchad onfenge : gnd 
n he [ifflt wel |>afode. Qnd heo hine in |iait mynster onfeng 
12 mid his godum, ond hine gepeodde to gesgmnunge fara 
1a Godes |>£owa, gnd heht hine Iseran p;et getad hres halgan 
h stasres gnd spelles. Qnd be eal J>a he in gehyrnesse 
is geleornian meahte, mid hine geiayiidgade, ond svtS, swa 
is cltSrie neten eodorcende in \>ivt BWfiteate lfioS gehwyrfde. 
it Qnd his sgng gnd his leo'5 waBron swa wynsumii to gehyr- 
is anne, peette pa seolfan 10 his lareowas ict his inilSe writon 
id gnd leomodon. Sgng he terest be middangeardes geseeape, 
an gnd hi fnnnan nigucynues, gnd eal J>set stffir Genesis (pfet 
ai is seo ffireste Moyses hoc); gnd eft bi fltggnge Israhela 
a folces of -Slgypta londe, gnd bi iuggnge ]>Ees gehatlandes ; 
is gnd bi o-Sruni mgiicgiini spelluin \ms halgan ge writes 

translated rhihif, uri/hiit, putrid ( = gesynelio, aweotoi) ; and geluf- 
od. iter ( = weorB. leof). 

.\ mirvival of adjectival gesewen is found in Wycliffe'a Xeir Testa- 
ment (1 Cor. iv, 5-8): "He was «e;iii to Cephas, and aftir these 
thingis to enlenene ; aftinvnrd lie «a* wijit i» nm than f.yne hundrid 
britlieren togidere . . . kfttnrerd he «M MJffl » James, and aftirwanl 
to alii! the n[K)Stlls. And last of alle he was teiin to mo, its to a deed 
borun child."' The construction ia frequent in Chaucer. 

0-11). qnd heo bine p& mijuade . . . munuohad onfenge. Hild's 
advice has in il the suggestion of a personal experience, for she herself 
had liwd half of her life (thirty-three year*) "before," says lledc, 
•■she dedicated the remaining half to our Lord in a monasUc life, J' 
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1 canones boca ; $nd bi Cristes m^nniscnesse, Qnd bi his 

2 prowunge, Qnd bi his fipastignesse in heofonas ; Qnd bi 
8 paes Halgan Gastes cyme, Qnd para apostola lare ; Qnd eft 

4 bi psem daege pses toweardan domes, Qnd bi fyrhtu paes 

5 tintreglican wites, Qnd bi swStnesse paes heofonlican rices, 

6 h6 monig leoft geworhte; gnd swelce 2 Sac 63er niQnig be 

7 faem godcundan fr^msumnessum Qnd domum he geworhte. 

8 In. eallum paem he geornlice gemde 11 pset he m^n atuge 

9 frQm synna lnfan ond mandaeda, Qnd to lufan Qnd to 
10 geornfulnesse aw^hte godra daeda ; for pon he waes, s6 
n mQn, swipe ajf^st Qnd regolllcum peodscipum eaomodlice 
12 under peoded ; Qnd wio* j> aem fa oe in oftre wisan don woldon, 
is he waes mid welme 12 micelre §llenwodnisse onbaerned. 
14 Qnd he for Son faegre §nde his lif betynde Qnd ge^ndade. 

1 = sefaestnesse. 6 = limu. 9 = nleten. 

2 = swilce. 6 = he^rian. 10 = self an. 

8 = woruldhade. 7 = hiera. u = giemde. 

4 = hie. 8 = lufian. 12 = wielme. 



V. ALFRED'S PREFACE TO THE PASTORAL CARE. 

[Based on the Hatton MS. Of the year 597, the Chronicle says: "In 
this year, Gregory the Pope sent into Britain Augustine with very many 
monks, who gospelled [preached] God's word to the English folk." 
Gregory I, surnamed "The Great," has ever since been considered the 
apostle of English Christianity, and his Pastoral Care, which contains 
instruction in conduct and doctrine for all bishops, was a work that 
Alfred could not afford to leave untranslated. For this translation Alfred 
wrote a Preface, the historical value of which it would be hard to over- 
rate. In it he describes vividly the intellectual ruin that the Danes had 
wrought, and develops at the same time his plan for repairing that ruin. 

6. he" mQnig 15oS geworhte. The opinion is now gaining 
ground that of these "many poems" only the short hymn, already 
given, has come down to us. Of other poems claimed for Caedmon, 
the strongest arguments are advanced in favor of a part of the frag- 
mentary poetical paraphrase of Genesis, 
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This Ptvfaee and the Battle of A.iMown (p. W3) show the great king in 
his twofold t'haraiHT of warrim ami statesman, ami justify the iuseription 
on the ha.Be. of the statue erectwl tu him iu 1H7T, at Wantage (Berkshire), 
hia birth-place: ".Elfred found Learning dead, and he restored it; Edu- 
cation neglected, and lie revived it ; the Ifiivs powerless, mid he gave them 
force; the Church debased, and he raised it; the Land ravaged hy a. fear- 
ful Enemy, from which he delivered it. .-Elrnd's name will live as long 
as mankind shall respect the Fast."] 

1 Alfred ltyning hateS gee tan Wa?rfei'Nbiscep' hiaworduni 
a lufllce gnd tVeondllce ; ond Be" eySau hate Stet me com 
s swiSe oft on geinynd, hwelce 5 witan In 3 wffiron giond* 
■i Augelcynn, SigSer ge godcundra hada ge woruldcnndra ; 
cond hfl ges&liglica trda 8a wiSi'on giond Augelcynn; ond 
g liu BTt kyningas 8e Bone onwald hti'fdon Sees folcea on 
rSain daguni Gode ond hia ajrendwrecuin heTsumedon 6 ; 
s ond hn hie iegfier ge hiora sibbe ge hiora aiodo ge hiora 
» on weald innanbories gehioldon, 4 gnd Eac ut hiora eSel 
logerymdon; ond hii him $a speow SgSer ge mid wlge ge 
n mid wlsdome; ond Sac Sa godcundan liadas hn giorue 
n hie wturon ffigfier ge ymb laic ge ymb liornunga, ge ymb 
in ealle 8a 8iowotdomas Se hie Gode don scoldon; gud hfl 
it matt ftianbordes wisdom gnd lave hieder on lond sohte, 
is gnd Inl we hie nil seeoldon iite begietan, gif we hie habban 
m aceoldon. SwS 1 eltene hio wtes o8feallenn on Angelcynne 
ii &ut swiSe feawa wiuron behionan llumbre Be hiora Seninga 
is ctlSen understqndan on linglisc o68e furSum an Srendge- 
10 writ of JJedene on ^nglisc areeeean; gnd ic wGne 8«tte 
iii noht monige begiondan Himibre niijrcii. Swie 7 feawa 
M hiora wiiirou Sift ic fiirSnm fume anlepue* ne masg geSeuc- 

1-2. jElhed kyning hateS . . . hate. Note the change from 
the formal and uflieial third per-tim (b.5te3) to the more familiar first 
person (hate). So -Elfrie, in hia Prrfw t<> Crumh, write* -Silftic 
uiunuc gret JESelwierd ealdormann eadniodlice. j)fi baede me. 
ISof, |>ast io. ate.: .Kifrir. motile, gretU i&ktlioeard, aktormm, 
humbly. Th'iii, btfottd, didst bid me that I, etc. 
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1 ean be suSan Te^mese, '8a Sa ic to rice feng. Go.de ael- 

2 mihtegum sie Sonc Saette we" nu aenigne onstal habbaS 
8 lareowa. Qnd for Son ic 86 bebiode Saet Sti do swae 7 ic 

4 geliefe Saet Su wille, Saet Su Se" Sissa woruldSinga to Saem 

5 geaemetige, swae Su of tost maege, Saet Su Sone wisdom Se 

6 Se God sealde Saer Saer Su. hiene befaestan maege, befaeste. 

7 GeSe^nc hwelc 9 witu us Sa becomon for t5isse worulde, Sa 

8 Sa we hit nohwaeSer ne selfe ne lufodon, ne" (Sac oSrum 

9 mQnnum ne lef don 10 : Sone naman anne w§ luf odon Saette 
10 we Crlstne waeren, Qnd swlSe f 6awe Sa SSawas. 

n Da ic Sa Sis eall gemunde, Sa gemunde ic eac \m ic 
12 geseah, aer Seem Se hit eall forh^rgod waere Qnd for- 

18 baerned, hu Sa ciricean giond eall Angelcynn stodon 
H maSma Qnd boca gefylda, Qnd eac micel mQnigeo 11 Godes 

15 Siowa ; Qnd Sa swlSe lytle fiorme Sara boca wiston, for 

16 Saem Se hie hiora nanwuht u ongietan ne meahton, for 

17 Saem Se hie naeron on hiora agen geSlode awritene. 
is Swelce 13 hie cwaeden : " Ure ieldran, Sa Se Sas stowa aer 

19 hloldon, hie lufodon wisdom, Qnd Surh Sone hie begeaton 

20 welan, Qnd us laefdon. Her mQn maeg glet geslon hiora 

21 swaeS, ac we" him ne cunnon aefter spyrigean, 14 Qnd for 

22 Saem we habbaS nu aegSer forlseten ge Sone welan ge Sone 

23 wisdom, for Saem Se we" noldon to Saem spore mid tire 

24 mode onlfitan." 

26 Da ic Sa Sis eall gemunde, Sa wundrade ic swlSe swlSe 

26 Sara godena wiotona 15 Se giu waeron giond Angelcynn, Qnd 

27 Sa bee ealla be f ullan geliornod haefdon, Saet hie hiora Sa 

^ 6. Notice that maege (1. 5) and maege (1. 6) are not in the sub- 

junctive because the sense requires it, but because they have been 
attracted by geaemetige and befaeste. Slen (p. 119, 1. 15) and 
haebben (p. 119, 1. 20) illustrate the same construction. 

9-10. We liked only the reputation of being Christians, very few 
(of us) the Christian virtues. 
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i DEBiine dail noldon on libra agen geSlode wgudan. Ac 
2 ic 'Ha sona eft im" .silfum andwyrde, ond cwesS: "Hie lie 
a wSndoii hiette iefre me_im seeolden swffi' reccelease weor- 

4 San, qnd slo l&r swlS oBfeaJlaii; for SflSw wihiunga hie 

5 hit forleton, ond woldon Sret her Sy mara wisdom on 

6 londe wrere Sy we ma geSeoda cfiSon." 

7 Da gemunde ic hu slo as wses terest on Ebreiso gefiiode 
b funden, ond eft, 5a hie Creacas geliornodon, 8a, wendon 
n hie hie on hiora agon gi-BTode ealle, <md eac ealle oSre 

io bee. Quel eft Liedenware swie same, si8oan hie hie ge- 
ii Hornodon, hie hie we_ndon ealla Burli wise wealliatodaa 
12 on liiora agen geSiode. Qnd eac ealla fl'Sra Crlstena 
is Sloda snmne dad liiora on hiora agen geSlode wejuloti. 
14 For Sy me Synco" betoe, gif low swai 8ync8, Sset we Sac 
IB stuna bee, 5a Se nledbeSearfosta sien oallum mgimiun 
16 to wiotonne, 10 fet w6 Sa on 8ast geSlode \ve_uden Se wfi 
ii ealle geenawan mtegen, ond gedon swja we swlHe ea8e 
la magon mid Godes fnltiime, gif we 8a stilnesse babbaS, 
io Stette eall slo giognS 8e nu is on Angelcynne frlora 
an monna, Sara 8e 5a speda ha;hben Sa:t hie 8&m befeolan 
21 maigen, sien to liornunga o3fa j ste, 8a hwile 8e hie to 

14. Alfred is here addressing Ihe bishops rol|ictlvi.-lv. and hence 
uses the plural low (= Sow), not b8. 

16. Seat wS 8a. These three worts are not necessary to tho 
sense. They constitute the figure known as epanalepsis, in which 
"the same wort or phrase is repented after one or more intervening 
words." pa is the pronominal sulistilnti! few Buma bee. 

17, Gedon is the first person plural subjunctive (from infinitive 
gedSn). It and wendeii are in the same cons! ruction. Two tilings 
seem "better" to Alfred: (1) that ire. translate, etc., (2) that we 
cause, etc. 

10-81. aio giognS ... In ... hie .. . sien. Notice how the 
collective noun, gioguS, singular at first both in form and func- 
tion, gradually loses its oneness before the close of the sentence is 
reached, and becomes plural. The construction is entirely VbbShkbb**. 
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1 nanre ooerre note ne maegen, o<5 fcone first tSe hie wel 

2 cunnen ^]nglisc gewrit arsedan : lsere raon siSSaii furour 
s on Lsedengefciode $3, oe niQn furoor laeran wille, gnd to 

4 hlerran hade don wille. Da ic $a gemunde hu sio lar 

5 Laedengefclodes eer fcissuni afeallen waes giond Angel- 

6 cynn, Qnd o*eah mQnige cuSon JCnglisc gewrit argedan, $a 

7 ongan ic ongemang oftruni misllcum ond manigfealdum 

8 bisgum hisses kynerlces 5a hoc w^ndan on ^nglisc oe is 

9 gene^mned on Laeden " Pastoralis," Qnd on JCnglisc " Hier- 
10 deboc," hwllum word be worde, hwllum andgit of and- 
n giete, swae swae ie hie geliornode aet Plegmunde minum 
12 aercebiscepe, ond aet Assere minum biscepe, Qnd set Grim- 

18 bolde minum maesseprloste, $nd set Iohanne niinum maes- 

14 sepreoste. Sio*oan ic hie 3a geliornod haefde, swae swae 

15 ic hie forstod, Qnd swae ic hie andgitfulllcost ar^ccean 

16 meahte, ic hie on JCnglisc awe^nde ; Qnd to aeleum biscep- 

17 stole on minum rice wille ane ons^ndan ; Qnd on aelcre 
is bio* an aestel, se bi8 on fiftegum mancessa. Qnd ic be- 

19 blode on Godes naman Saet nan mQn oone aestel from 

20 ftaere bee ne do, ne 5a boc f rQm ftaem mynstre ; uncuS hu 

21 lQnge fcaer swae gelaerede biscepas slen, swae swae nu, Gode 

22 $Qne, wel hwaer siendon. For $y ic wolde ftaette hie eal- 



in Mn.E. Spanish is the only modern language known to me that 
condemns such an idiom : " Spanish ideas of congruity do not permit 
a collective noun, though denoting a plurality, to be accompanied by 
a plural verb or adjective in the same clause" (Ramsey, Text-Book 
of Modern Spanish, § 1452). 

2. ldere 1x1911. See § 105, 1. 

11-13. That none of these advisers of the king, except Plegmond, a 
Mercian, were natives, bears out what Alfred says about the scarcity 
of learned men in England when he began to reign. Asser, to whose 
Latin Life of Alfred, in spite of its mutilations, we owe almost all of 
our knowledge of the king, came from St. David's (in Wales), and 
was made Bishop of Sherborne. 
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1 neg yet fcaere stowe waeren, btitoii se biscep hie mid him 

2 habban wille, oftfte hio hwser to lsene sie, ofcfce hwa 6$re 
8 bi write. 

1 = bisceop. 2 = hwilce. 8 = giu. 

4 = For all words with io (lo), consult Glossary under eo (eo). 

6 = hiersumedon. 9 = hwilc. 18 = swilce. 

6 = sidu (siodu). 10 = liefdon. 14 = spyrian. 

7 = swa. ll = inenigu. 15 = witena. 

8 = anlipigne. 12 = n£nwiht. 16 = witanne. 

1. Translate aet Ssere stowe by each in its place. The change 
from plural hie (in hie . . . wSeren) to singular hie (in the clauses 
that follow) will thus be prepared for. 

2-3. oS8e hwS 68re bi write, or unless some one wish to copy 
a new one {write thereby another). 



POETRY. 



INTRODUCTORY. 



I. HISTORY. 

(a) Old English Poetry as a Whole. 

Northumbhia was the home of Old English poetry. 
Beginning with Ciedmon and his school a.d. 670, 
Northumbria maintained her poetical supremacy till 
a.d. 800, seven years before which date the ravages 
of the Danes had begun. When Alfred ascended the 
throne of Wessex (871), the Danes had destroyed the 
seats of learning throughout the whole of Northumbria. 
As Whitby had been " the cradle of English poetry," 
Winchester (Alfred's capital) became now the cradle 
of English prose ; and the older poems that had sur- 
vived the fire and sword of the Vikings were translated 
from the original Northumbrian dialect into the West 
Saxon dialect. It is, therefore, in the West Saxon 
dialect that these poems 1 have come down to us. 

Old English poetry contains in all only about thirty 
thousand lines ; but it includes epic, lyric, didactic, 

1 This does not, of course, include the few short poems in the Chron- 
icle, or that portion of Genesis (Genesis B) supposed to have been put 
directly into West Saxon from an Old Saxon original. There still re- 
main in Northumbrian the version of Ccedmon's Hymn, fragments of 
the Buthwell Cross, Bede's Death-Song, and the Leiden Middle. 

122 
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elegiac, and allegorical poems, together with war- 
ballads, paraphrases, riddles, and charms. Of the five 
elegiac poems ( Wander?); Seafarer, Hniit, Wife's Com- 
plaint, and Husband's Mezatii/e), I lie Wanderer is the most 
artistic, and best portrays the gloomy contrast between 
past happiness and present grief so characteristic of 
the Old English lyric. 

Old English literature has no love poems. The 
central themes of its poets are battle and bereavement, 
with a certain grim resignation on the part of the hero 
to the issues of either. The movement of the thought 
is usually abrupt, there being a noticeable poverty of 
transitional particles, or connectives, "which," says 
Ten Brink, "are the cement of sentence-structure." 

(b) Beowulf. 

The greatest of all Old English poems is the epic, 
Beowulf. 1 It consists of more than three thousand 
lines, and probably assumed approximately its present 
form in Northunihi'ia about a.d. 700. It is a crystalli- 
zation of continental myths; and, though nothing is 
said of England, the story is an invaluable index to 
the social, political, and ethical ideals of our Germanic 
ancestors before and after they settled along the 
English coast. It is most poetical, and its testimony 
is historically most valuable, in the character-portraits 
that it contains. The fatalism that runs through it, 

1 The wun! h?i,irnlj\ says, (jrhimi, mount oncinally U.r-,<;.lf, ,, r f,ee- 
enemy, one of the names of llie wral pecker. Sweet thinks the bear 
was meant. But the word is almost certainly a compound of Di-me ivi'. 
UK. Mow = gratn).a Danish demigod, and wW/ used •«•.»«&«»»- 
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instead of making the characters weak and less human, 
serves at times rather to dignify and elevate them. 
"Fate," says Beowulf (1. 572), recounting his battle 
with the sea-monsters, " often saves an undoomed man 
if his courage hold out" 

"The ethical essence of this poetry," says Ten 
Brink, "lies principally in the conception of manly 
virtue, undismayed courage, the stoical encounter with 
death, silent submission to fate, in the readiness to 
help others, in the clemency and liberality of the prince 
toward his thanes, and the self-sacrificing loyalty with 
which they reward him." 

Note 1. — Many different interpretations have been put upon the 
story of Beowulf (for argument of story, see texts). Thus Miillenhoff 
sees in Grendel the giant-god of the storm-tossed equinoctial sea, 
while Beowulf is the Scandinavian god Freyr, who in the spring 
drives back the sea and restores the land. Laistner finds the proto- 
type of Grendel in the noxious exhalations that rise from the Frisian 
coast-marshes during the summer months ; Beowulf is the wind-hero, 
the autumnal storm-god, who dissipates the effluvia. 



II. STRUCTURE. 

(a) Style. 

In the structure of Old English poetry the most 
characteristic feature is the constant repetition of the 
idea (sometimes of the thought) with a corresponding 
variation of phrase, or epithet. When, for example, 
the Queen passes into the banquet hall in Beowulf ', she 
is designated at first by her name, Wealh}>§ow ; she 
is then described in turn as cwSn HroSgares (Hroih- 
gar's queen)) gold-hroden (the gold-adorned), frgolic wjf 
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(the noble woman), idea Helminga (the Helming!^' lady), 
beag-hroden cwgu (the. ring-adorned queen), mode gebtm- 
gen (the high-spirited), and gold-hroden frfiollcu fole-ewEn 
(the gold-adorned, noble folk-queen). 

And whenever the sea enters largely into the poet's 
verse, not content with simple (un compounded) words 
(such as sS, lagtt, holm, stream, m^re, etc.), he will use 
numerous other equivalents (phrases or compounds), 
sueli as wabema gebind (the commingling of waves), lagu- 
flod (the sea-flood), lagu-strset (the tea-street), swan-rad 
(t]ie swan-road), etc. These compounds are usually 
nouns, or adjectives and participles used in a sense 
more appositive than attributive. 

It is evident, therefore, that this ahundant use of 
compounds, or periphrastic synonyms, grows out of the 
desire to repeat the idea in varying language. It is to \ 
be observed, also, that the Old English poets rarely 
make any studied attempt to balance phrase against 
phrase or clause against clause. Theirs is a repetition 
of idea, rather than a parallelism of structure. 

Note 1. — It is impossible to tell bow many of these Bynonymous 
expression a had already become sierioivpirt, anil were used, like many 
of the epithets in (lie Iliad ;in<l <>';,■«.-■(■ y. |.n:ivly n.-. padding. When, for 
example, tlie poet tells us ibat at the most critical moment Beowulf's 
sword failed bini. a-ililin,^ in the same breath, iren Sr-god (maichless 
blade), we conclude! that the bard is either nodding or parroting. 



(ft) Meter. 

[Ke-read §10, (3).] 
Primary Stress. 
Old English poetry is composed of certain rhythmi- 
cally ordered combinations of accented and unarfyyueAsA. 
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syllables. [ The accented syllable (the arsis) is usually 
long, and will be indicated by the macron with the 
acute accent over it (/) ; when short, by the breve with 
the same accent (o). The unaccented syllable or syl- 
lables (the thesis) may be long or short, and will be 
indicated by the oblique cross (x). 

Secondary Stress. 

A secondary accent, or stress, is usually put upon 
the second member of compound and derivative nouns, 
adjectives, and adverbs. This will be indicated by the 
macron with the grave accent, if the secondary stress 
falls on a long syllable (i) ; by the breve with the 
same accent, if the secondary stress falls on a short 
syllable (£>). Nouns : 

HroSgSres (i i x), fSondgrapum (i i x), frgomSgum (iix), 
ISast-Dena (i l x), Helminga (iix), Scyldinga (iix), anhaga 
(i I x), Ecg)>§owes (iix), sinc-fato (_: I x). 

Adjectives : * 

aeghwylcne (iix), Jmathydig (iix), gold-hroden (i £, x), 
dreorigne (iix), gyldenne (iix), oSerne (i i x), geestllcum 
(i i x), wynsume (i u x), senigne (i i x). 

Adverbs : 2 

unsdfte (i i x), heardlice (i i x), semninga (: i x). 



1 It will be seen that the adjectives are chiefly derivatives in -ig, 
-en, -er, -lie, and -Bum. 

2 Most of the adverbs belonging here end in -lice, -unga, and 
-lnga, § 93, (1), (2) : such words as aet-gs§dere, on-gean, on-w^g, 
to-geanes, to-mlddes, etc., are invariably accented as here indi- 
cated. 
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The Old English poets place also a secondary accent 
upon the ending of present participles (-ende), and 
upon the penultimate of weak verbs of the second class 
(§ 130), provided the root-syllable is long. 1 Present 
participles: 

sliependne (i i n), wla-hyegende (.c i i x), fleotandia (i i x), 
hrSoeende (_: i x). 

Weak verbs : 

awynaode (s i x), Jiancode (i S k), wanigean [* ;, x), aceaw- 
ian (^ i x), acSawige {i I x), hlifian (± I x). 

Re soloed Stress. 

A short accented syllable followed in the same word 
by an unaccented syllabic (usually short also) is equiv- 
alent to one long accented syllable (Jx = ^). This is 
known as a resolved stress, and will be indicated 
thus, £* : 

heeleSa (j« x), guman [ix),Gode{^x), 8ete-ful (Jx x), Idea (Jx), 
fyrena (Jx «), maflelode (Jx i x), hogode (Jx x), mtegen-eHen 
(Jx > «), nige-trihtignB (J« i 1. x), Metudea (jjx *), laguJSde {£. 1 x), 
unlyfigendea (1 Jx i x), biforan (x Jx), forb-olian (x Jx »), baSian 
(Jx x), worolde (J_ x). 

Resolution of stress may also attend secondary 



siuc-fato (-. ix), dryht-aele (i i<), ferSloca (± ix), forSwege 
(-!>)■ 

1 It will save t lie student some trouble to remember that, Ibis means 
long by nature (licodon), or long by posit inn (awynsode), or long 
by resolution of stress (maSelode). — see next paragraph. 
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The Normal Line. 

Every normal line of Old English poetry has four 
primary accents, two in the first half -line and two in 
the second half-line. These half-lines are separated 
by the cesura and united by alliteration, the alliterative 
letter being found in the first stressed syllable of the 
second half-line. This syllable, therefore, gives the cue 
to the scansion of the whole line. It is also the only 
alliterating syllable in the second half -line. The first 
half-line, however, usually has two alliterating syllables, 
but frequently only one (the ratio being about three 
to two in the following selections). When the first 
half-line contains but one alliterating syllable, that 
syllable marks the first stress, rarely the second. The 
following lines are given in the order of their frequency: 

(1) pSBr wees 2td§letta 2il£ahtor; hlfn sw^nsode. 

(2) zndde ge)>iingen, znldo-ful aetb^r. 

(3) sdna J>aet on/dude /yrena hyrde. 

Any initial vowel or diphthong may alliterate with 
any other initial vowel or diphthong ; but a consonant 
requires the same consonant, except st, sp, and sc, each 
of which alliterates only with itself. 

Remembering, now, that either half-line (especially 
the second) may begin with several unaccented sylla- 
bles (these syllables being known in types A, D, and 
E as the anacrusis), but that neither half-line can end 
with more than one unaccented syllable, the student 
may begin at once to read and properly accentuate 
Old English poetry. It will be found that the alliter- 
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ative principle does not operate mechanically, but that 
the poet employs it for the purpose of emphasizing the 
words that are really most important. Sound is made 
subservient to sense. 

When, from the lack of alliteration, the student is 
in doubt as to what word to stress, let him first get the 
exact meaning of the line, and then put the emphasis 
on the word or words that seem to bear the chief bur- 
den of the poet's thought. 

Note 1. — A few lines, rare « abnormal in tlieir alliteration or 
lack of alliteration, may here be noted. In the texts to be read, 
there is one line with no alliteration: Wanderer 58; three of the 
type a—b | a- ■■&: Beowulf UM, 830, 2746; one of the type a—a[b-a: 
Beowulf 2744 ; one of the type a-a | b—c : Beomtif 2718 ; and one 
of tlie type a—b \ c—a ; Beou>ulf 2738. 

The Five Types. 

By an exhaustive comparative study of the metrical 
unit in Old English verse, the half-line. Professor 
Eduard Sievers, 1 of the University of Leipzig, has 
shown that there are only five types, or varieties, 

i Sievera 1 two articles appeared in the BfitrS'ie gar Geaehiehte <ter 
deutaeheu Sprache mid Literatttr, Vols. X (1883) and XII (1887). 
A brief summary, with slight modifications, is found in the same 
author's AUgermanische Metrik, pp. 120-144 (1893). 

Before attempting to employ Sii.ycr.-i' types, the student would do 
well to rend several pages of (lid English poetry, inking care to accent- 
uate according to the principles already hud down. In this way bis 
ear will become accustomed to the rhythm of the line, and he will see 
more clearly that Sievers' work was one primarily of systematization. 
Sievers himself says : " 1 Inn! read ' )ld Lnjdisli [uu-lrv fur years exactly 
as I now scan it, and long before 1 had the slightest idea that wltul 
I did instinctively could be formulated into a system of set rules." 
(JttgemantKhe ttetrii, Kwwom, p. 10.) 
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employed. These he classifies as follows, the perpen- 
dicular line serving to separate the so-called feet, or 



:es: 








1. 


A 


/ 


X | 1 X 


2. 


B 


X 


1 | X 1 


3. 


C 


X 


1 | 1 X 



4. 



6. 



I D 2 i | i x 1 

E | E1 -- X I- 

l E 2 1 x i I 1 



It will be seen (1) that each half -line contains two, 
and only two, feet; (2) that each foot contains one, 
and only one, primary stress ; (3) that A is trochaic, 
B iambic ; (4) that C is iambic-trochaic ; (5) that D 
and E consist of the same feet but in inverse order. 



The Five Types Illustrated. 

[All the illustrations, as hitherto, are taken from the texts to be read. 
The figures prefixed indicate whether first or second half-line is cited. 
B = Beowulf; W = Wanderer.] 

1. Type A, i x | i x 

Two or more unaccented syllables (instead of one) 
may intervene between the two stresses, but only one 
may follow the last stress. If the thesis in either foot 
is the second part of a compound it receives, of course, 
a secondary stress. 

(2) ful gesealde, B. 616, ± x 

(1) widre gewindan, B. 764, ± x x 

(l) 1 Gemunde }>a bS goda, B. 759, x|ixxx 
(l) 1 swylce h§ on ealder-dagum, B. 758, x x x x 

(1) y}>de bwS )>isne eardgeard, W. 85, i x x x x 

(1) wis-feest wordum, B. 627, ± i 

(1) gryre-16o8 galan, B. 787, £x i 

(2) somod setgsedre, W. 39, ^x x 



l x 

1 X 

1 X 

1 x I 6 x 



/ \ 



1 x 



<5x 



1 X 



The first perpendicular marks the limit of the anacrusis. 
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(1) duguSe gud geogoSe, 11. 622, Jx x »| dx x 




(1) ISger (old-bold, B. 774, i x | Tl 




(1) atelic fgesa, B. 785, iix 1 1 Jx x 




(2) goldwine minne, W. 22, -& f - * 




(1) egeean beon [>*blbart: §118], B. 2737, ^*|ix 




Note, — Hare forms of A are j ; i | ; « (dots not occur in texts), 




*ix| 1 1 (occurs once, B. 781 (1)), and^x 1 1 ^x (once, B. 2713(1)). 




2. Tvpe B, x l | x £ 




Two, but not more than two, unaccented syllables 




may intervene between the stresses. The type of B 




most frequently occurring is «i;|>i 




(1) ond ba ireolic wif, B. 816, x x 


1*- 




(2) be on lust gebeah, B. 619, x x 


1 "-: 




(2) bS ee asSeling glong, B. 2716, x *;. 


■1 *- 




(2) seah od enta geweorc, B. 2718, x x 


|k»; 




(1) ofer floda gonipu. B. 2860, x x 


| xx;5x 




(1) forbam m§ wltan lie pearl, B. 2742, x x x 


| xx.: 




(2) baes be hire se willa gelamp, B. 627, x x x x x 


|»x: 




(1) forboa ne mEeg weorban wis, \V. 64, x x x x 


1 *-: 




(1) NSfre ic Snegum [ = Sn'gum] men, B.656, x x x ± | x i 




Note. — In the lust half-line NieverB substitutes tbe older form 




ieogum, and supposes elision of the e in NSfre (=Naefr-ic; 




3. Type C, x I \l x 




The conditions of this type are usually satisfied by 




compound and derivative words, and the second stress 




(not bo strong as the first) is frequently on a short 




syllable. The two arses rarely alliterate. As in li, 




two unaccented syllables in the first thesis are more 




common than one. 
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(1) J>aet hSo on denigne, B. 628, 

(1) J>aet ic anunga, B. 635, 

(2) §ode gold-hroden, B. 641, 
(1) gemyne maerSo, B. 660, 



(1) 
(2) 
(2) 
(1) 
(1) 
(2) 
(2) 



on }>isse meodu healle, B. 639, 

get brimes nosan, B. 2804, 

aet WealhJ>Son [ = -}>Sowan], B. 630, 

geond lagulade, W. 3, 

Swa cwseo* eardstapa, W. 6, 

SalS byrnwiga, W. 94, 

no }>gBr fela bringeS, W. 54, 



x x x i 
x x 1 
x x l 



x ux 



X X X oX 



X OX 



X 1 

X uX 
1—1 

X X 1 

X X 1 

X X OX 



^ X 



L X 



*5x 



^ X 

1 X 



Jx 



^ X 

L X 



a 



^x 



1 X 



4. Type 



*{ 



D 1 i | ^ i x 
D 2 ^ | ^ x i. 



Both types of D may take one unaccented syllable 
between the two primary stresses Q. x | s i x, ix|ixi). 
The secondary stress in D 1 falls usually on the second 
syllable of a compound or derivative word, and this 
syllable (as in C) is frequently short. 



0) 

(2) 
(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
0) 
(1) 
(1) 



1 X 



(a) Di i | ^ i x 

cwSn Hrodgares, B. 614, 
dael seghwylcne, B. 622, 
Beowulf maSelode, B. 632, 
slat unwearnum, B. 742, i 

wrajjra waelsleahta, W. 7, i x 

wod wintercearig [= wint'rcearig], W. 24, i 
sohte sele drSorig, W. 25, i x 

ne sohte searo-nl8as, B. 2739, x 1 1 x 



ilx 
ilx 

yX, u X 

ilx 
:ix 

1 l> X 



Note. — There is one instance in the texts (B. 613, (1)) of apparent 
ixx|iux: word wSron wynsume. (The triple alliteration has 
no significance. The sense, besides, precludes our stressing waeron.) 
The difficulty is avoided by bringing the line under the A type: 

1 X x I 1 £/X. 



(6) D» £ ) 1 * 1 

(2) For3 near aetstop, It. 746, 

(2) eorl furSur stop, B. 762, 

(2) Denum eallum wearS, IS. 768, 

(1) grette Geata leod, B. 628, 

(1) jenig yrle-weard, B. 2732, 

(1) hrSosan brim aud snaw, W. 48, 

(2) BwimmaS eft on weg, W. 53, 



Very rarely is the thesis in the second foot expanded 
(2) pegn ungemete Ull, B. 2722, 
(1) hrflaau heolster biwrah, \V. 23, i x | l 



CD 



wyrmlicum fail, W. US, 



(2) medo-ful eetbasr, B. 686, 

(1) BS-bSt geaast, B.634, 

(1) Bige-iolca aweg, IS. <ij.j, 

(2> NorB-Denum atBd, B. 78J, 

(1) feond-gTSpom faest, IS. 587, 

(2) wyn eal gcrtrOas. W. 86, 
(2) leot oft gemon, W. 00, 

As in D a , the thesis 
expanded. 

(1) wTn-semes geweald, II. 655, 
(1) Hala mi ? nd gebeald, B. 059, 
(1) searo-boncum besmiSod, B. 770 




The secondary stress in E 1 falls frequently on a 
short syllable, as in D 1 . 



134 Poetry. 

Note. — Our ignorance of Old English sentence-stress makes it 
impossible for us to draw a hard-and-fast line in all cases between D 2 
and E 1 . For example, in these half -lines (already cited), 

wyn eal gedrSas 
feor oft gemon 
Ford nSar aetstop 

if we throw a strong stress on the adverbs that precede their verbs, 
the type is D 2 . Lessen the stress on the adverbs and increase it on 
the verbs, and we have E 1 . The position of the adverbs furnishes 
no clue; for the order of words in Old English was governed not 
only by considerations of relative emphasis, but by syntactic and 
euphonic considerations as well. 

(6) E 2 i x i | i 

This is the rarest of all types. It does not occur 
in the texts, there being but one instance of this type 
(1. 2437 (2)), and that doubtful, in the whole of 
Beowulf. 

Abnormal Lines. 

The lines that fall under none of the five types 
enumerated are comparatively few. They may be 
divided into two classes, (1) hypermetrical lines, and 
(2) defective lines. 

(1) Hypermetrical Lines. 

Each hypermetrical half-line has usually three 
stresses, thus giving six stresses to the whole line 
instead of two. These lines occur chiefly in groups, 
and mark increased range and dignity in the thought. 
Whether the half-line be first or second, it is usually 
of the A type without anacrusis. To this type belong 
the last five lines of the Wanderer. Lines 92 and 93 
are also unusually long, but not hypermetrical. The 
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first half-line of 65 is hypermetrical, a fusion of A and 
C, consisting of (ixxx^.|ix). 

(2) Defective Lines. 

The only defective lines in the texts are B. 748 and 
2715 (the second half -line in each). As they stand, 
these half-lines would have to be scanned thus : 

reehte ongSan i x | x i 

bealo-ni8 wSoll ox 1 1 s. 

Sievers emends as follows : 

rsghte tdgSanes ix x \ ix = A 

bealo-nI<3e wSoU 6x i x 1 1 = E 1 

These defective half-lines are made up of syntactic 
combinations found on almost every page of Old Eng- 
lish prose. That they occur so rarely in poetry is 
strong presumptive evidence, if further evidence were 
needed, in favor of the adequacy of Sievers' five-fold 
classification. 

Note. — All the lines that could possibly occasion any difficulty to 
the student have been purposely cited as illustrations under the dif- 
ferent types. If these are mastered, the student will find it an easy 
matter to scan the lines that remain. 



SELECTIONS FOR READING. 



VI. EXTRACTS FROM BEOWULF. 

The Banquet in Heorot. [Lines 612-662.] 

[The Heyne-Socin text has been closely followed. I have attempted 
no original emendations, but have deviated from the Heyne-Socin edition 
in a few cases where the Grein-Wulker text seemed to give the better 
reading. 

The argument preceding the first selection is as follows: Hrothgar, 
king of the Danes, or Scyldings, elated by prosperity, builds a magnificent 
hall in which to feast his retainers; but a monster, Grendel by name, 
issues from his fen-haunts, and night after night carries off thane after 
thane from the banqueting hall. For twelve years these ravages continue. 
At last Beowulf, nephew of Hygelac, king of the Geats (a people of South 
Sweden), sails with fourteen chosen companions to Dane-land, and offers 
his services to the aged Hrothgar. " Leave me alone in the hall to-night," 
says Beowulf. Hrothgar accepts Beowulf's proffered aid, and before the 
dread hour of visitation comes, the time is spent in wassail. The banquet 
scene follows.] 

i pier waes haelepa hleahtor, hlyn swynsode, 

2 word w&ron wynsume. Eode Wealhpgow for8, 

8 cwSn HroSgares, cyima gemyndig ; 

4 grStte gold-hroden guman on healle, [615] 

s ond )>ft f reollc wlf ful gesealde 

c airest East-D^na gpel-wearde, 

7 baed hine bliftne net piiere beor-J^ge, 

8 leodmn leofne ; lie on lust gepeah 

9 symbel $nd s^le-fiil, sige-rof kyning. [620] 

w Fmb-eode fa ides Helininga 

u dugutie $nd geogofce dv»\ »g\iwjVcafei 

136 
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1 slnc-fato sealtle, oS |>;et rlT'1 al.iuip 
i fret hio 1 Beowulf e, beag-hroden cw6n, 

3 mode gepungen, medo ! -ful Ltthsr; [Wf] 

4 grettc Geata leod, Gode pancode 

b wls-frest worduni, )>res |>e hire se wilta gelarap, 

fi bret heo on renigue eorl gelyfde 

? fyrena frofre. Ho |wt fill ge|>eah, 

s wrel-reow wiga, ret \Vealhbe~on, [moj 

» oriel J>a gyddode gu5e gefysed ; 
u> Beowulf niaBelode, beam Ecgpeowes : 
n " Ie ba>t hogode, pa ic on holm gestah, 
12 sie-bat gesret mid mlura se_cga gedriht, 
is baet ic anunga eowra leoda [ess] 

14 willan geworhte, oSSe on wsel crunge 
is feond-grapum fa?st. Ic gefi*e_nmiaii sceal 
16 eorlic e_llerj, o3oe ^ude-<Jieg 
n on bisse meoduMiealle miime gebldan." 
ib pam wife ba word we] llcodon, [a<>] 

19 gilp-cwide G&ttes ; eode gold-hroden 
so freolicu folc-cwen to hire freau sittaii. 
si pa waes eft swa ser inne on healle 
ss bryS-word sprecen, 8 beod on sailiuii, 
23 sige-folea sweg, 0(1 ]>a?t se_imiiiiga [ws] 

I, sinc-(ato sealde. Banning (Z>i<: epischen Formeln im Beo- 
wulf) shows that Tin- usual Iraiislalinii, /«(v<> costly gifts, tmiat be 
giveu up; or, at lease, that the costly [lifts are nothing mere than 



TI10 expression 
up. 
10-17. ende-daeg 



i epic formula for pansimj the 



line. This unnatural separation of 
is frequent in O.E. poetry, hut almost unknown 



10-20. 5ode . . . aittan. The poet might have employed tS 
nittanne (§108, (1)) ; but in poetry the infinitive is often uiusA-^sst 
the gerund. Alfred himself u&es U\e tatoMm ox ft* ^pw*^ "* 
express purpose after gan, gongan, cvravan, w\ m?i&.»» 
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1 sunu Healfde^nes sScean wolde 

2 sef en-raeste ; wiste p sem ahlsecan 4 
8 to psem heah-s$le hilde gepinged, 

4 si3o*an hie sunnan leoht geseon ne meahton 

5 oSfce nlpende niht ofer ealle, [6501 

6 scadu-helma gesceapu scrlftan cwoman, 5 

7 wan under wolcnum. Werod eall aras ; 

8 grette fa giddum guma ofterne 

9 Hroftgar Beowulf, ond him heel abead, 

10 win-semes geweald, ond faet word acwaefc : [655] 

n " Nsef re ic senegum 6 in$n ser alyf de, 

12 sr<5o*an ic hond ond rond he^bban mihte, 

is Sryp-sern D$na buton J>e" nu pa. 

14 Hafa nu ond geheald husa selest, 

is gemyne mserpo, 7 maegen-ejlen cy$, [6eo] 

16 waca wio* wrabuni. Ne bio* \>e wilna gad, 

17 gif J?u J> aet $llen-weorc aldre 8 gedlgest." 

1 = heo. 4 = aglsecan. 7 = mserbe (ace. sing.). 

2 = medu-. 6 = cwOmon. 8 = ealdre (instr. sing. ) 
8 = gesprecen. 6 = senigum. 



2-6. wiste . . . cwSman. A difficult passage, even with 
Thorpe's inserted ne ; but there is no need of putting a period after 
ge}?inged, or of translating oSfte by and: He (Hrothgar) knew that 
battle was in store (ge}?inged) for the monster in the high hall, after 
{_= as soon as] they coirtd no longer see the sun's light, or [= that is] 
after night came darkening over all, and shadowy figures stalking. 
The subject of cwoman [= cwomon] is niht and gesceapu. 

The student will note that the infinitive (scrio'an) is here employed 
as a present participle after a verb of motion (cwoman). This con- 
struction with cuman is frequent in prose and poetry. The infinitive 
expresses the kind of motion : ic com drifan = I came driving. 



Extracts from Beowulf. 



The Fight Between Beowulf a;< 

[The warriors all retire to rest eicept Beowulf. Grendel stealthily 
enters the hall. From his eyes gleams " a luster unlovely, likest to tire." 
Tlie uooibiit begins at once.] 

i Ne |>iet ae agljeca yldan bohte, [740] 

a ac he gei'eng hraCe fovinan sl5e 

a sl&pendne tine, slat unwearniim, 

4 bat bau-locan, blod edrum dranc, 

& syn-snSduni swealh ; siina hajfde 

a imlyfigendes eal gefeormod pisi 

1 fet ond folnia. For5 near a^tstop, 

s nam |>a mid handa hige-hihtigne 

» rinc on rteste ; rcehte ongean 

10 feond mid folme ; he onfeng hrabe 

ii inwit-bancum gnd wis earm gestet. [i&i] 

11 Soua btet onfunde fyrena liyrde, 

13 ])&>t he ne mette middan-geai'des, 

14 eorSati sceal.ta,. on e_lran men 

is mund-gi-ipe maran ; he on mode wearS 



1. Jjaet, tlie direct object "1" yldan, refers to the contest about 
to ensue. Beowulf, in the preceding lines, was wondering how it 
would result. 

7. aetatSp, The subject of this verb and of nam is Grendel ; 
the subject of the three succeeding verbs (rShte, onfSng, geaaat) is 
Beowulf. 

12-13. Tlie O.K. poets are fond of securing emphasis or of stimu- 
lating interest by indirect methods of statement., by suggesting mote 
than they affirm. This ili-vice nii.cn app<-;ira in tln-ir use of nc;:aliY'i'h 
(ne, 1, 13 ; p. 140, I. 3 \ nfi, p. 110, 1. 1), and in the unexpected promt-, 
ncnee that tiiey give to some minor detail nsuidly .-uipp raised because 
understood; as where the narrator, wisiiiui: to describe the terror 
produced by Grendel'* midnight visits to lleorot, says (11. 138-139), 
"Then was it easy lo find one who elsenheie, mine eoiumodiousbi, 
BOUgbt rest for himself." It is \iax4 V) \jtftcsc \\\%.\- "ftsa V^ v **""'* 
OOtblog liuimiroua hi this point ot vteit. 



1*40 Selections for Reading. 

1 forht, on ferh&e ; no \>y aer fram meahte. [755] 

2 Hyge waes him hin-fus, wolde on heolster Aeon, 

3 secan dSofla gedraeg ; ne waes his drohtoo" J>aer, 

4 swylce h6 on ealder * -dagum aer geniette. 

5 Gemunde J>a se goda maeg Higelaces 

6 aefen-spraeee, up-lang astod [760] 

7 ond him f aeste wiftf eng ; fingras burston ; 

8 eoten waes ut-weard ; eorl furfur stop. 

9 Mynte se maera, hwaer he" meahte sw&, 
10 widre gewindan ond on weg panon 

n fleon on f^n-hopu ; wiste his fingra geweald [765] 
12 on grames grapum. paet waes geocor slS, 
is paet se hearm-scaf a to Heorute 2 &tSah. 
w Dryht-seje dynede ; D$num eallum wearo" 

15 ceaster-buendum, cenra gehwylcum, 

16 eorlum ealu-scerwen. Yrre waeron begen [77o] 



1. no . . . meahte, none the sooner could he away. The omission 
of a verb of motion after the auxiliaries magan, m5tan, sculan, and 
willan is very frequent. Cf. Beowulf's last utterance, p. 147, 1. 17. 

14. The lines that immediately follow constitute a fine bit of 
description by indication of effects. The two contestants are with- 
drawn from our sight ; but we hear the sound of the fray crashing 
through the massive old hall, which trembles as in a blast ; we see 
the terror depicted on the faces of the Danes as they listen to the 
strange sounds that issue from their former banqueting hall ; by 
these sounds we, too, measure the progress and alternations of the 
combat. At last we hear only the " terror-lay " of Grendel, u lay of 
the beaten," and know that Beowulf has made good his promise at 
the banquet (gllp gel&sted). 

15. cenra gehwylcum. The indefinite pronouns (§ 77) may be 
used as adjectives, agreeing in case with their nouns ; but they fre- 
quently, as here, take a partitive genitive : anra gehwylcum, to each 
one (=to each of ones) ; Snige (instrumental) )>inga, for any thing 
( = for any of things) ; on healfa gehwone, into halves ( = into each 
of halves) ; ealra d5gra gehwam, every day (= on each of all days) ; 
tlhtna gehwylce, every morning (= on each of mornings). 



Extracts from Beowulf. 



i repe ren-weardas. Ee^ced hlyusode; 

a pa wa3s wundor micel, p*t se wln-s^Ie 

B ffiSbsefde lieapo-deorum, pa't lit: on hrflsan n 

4 fffiger fuld-bold ; ac he |>fps fteste wses 
a innan mid titan ireii-bendum 

f, searo-poncurn besmiSod. pair fram sylle AbtV 
i m edit -bene, mmiig, mine gefriege, 

5 golde geregnad, pier pa graman wimnon ; 
» pass ne wendon Sfr witan Scyldinga, 

« pajt bit a, mid gemete manna ffinig, 

1 betlic oud ban-fag, tobreean mealite, 

2 Hatum fcOlUcan, nympe liges faeSm 
.3 swulge on swapule. Sw8g ttp astag 
.4 niwe geneabhe ; Noi'S-Dennm stod 
5 ateltc e_gesa, anra gehwyle.um, 

is para pe of wealle wop gehyi'don, 
n gryre-leoS galan Codes ondsaean, 
is sigedeastie sang, sar wanigean 
.9 belle hajfton.* Heold hiue fasste, 
!o se pe manna waes nisegene strongest 



2 Nolde eorla lileo renige pinga 

a pone cwealm-ciiman cwiciie forl£Btan, 

4 ne bis lif-dagas leoda ienigum 



10. Notice that hit, the oljjiiot of tobreean, stands for win-eele, 
which is masculine. See p. 30, Note 2. Manna is genitive after 
gemete, not after Snig. 

17-19. gryTe-l£o3 . . . hifefton [=hseftan]. Note that verbs of 
hearing and seeing, as in Mn.E., may he followed by the Infinitive. 
They heard God's adversary ting (galan) . . . hell's captive bewail 
(wSnigean). Had the pv.'Sint [>;mif.'iiili' K-lii iisi-d. the effect would 
have been, its in Mn.E., to emphasize the agent (the subject of the 
infinitive) ralhetr than the action (the infinitive itself). 
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1 nytte tealde. peer genehost braegd [795] 

2 eorl BSowulfes ealde lafe, 

8 wolde frga-drihtnes feorh ealgian, 

4 m seres pgodnes, ftser hie meahton swa. 

5 Hie ftaet ne wiston, pa hie gewin drugon, 

6 heard-hicgende hilde-ni§cgas, [800] 

7 ond on healfa gehwone heawan pohton, 

8 sawle sScan : f one syn-sca$an 

9 senig ofer eorftan irenna cyst, 

10 guj>-billa nan, grStan nolde ; 

11 ac he sige-wsepnum forsworen haefde, [805] 

12 §cga gehwylcre. Scolde his aldor 4 -gedal 

13 on Ssem &&ge fysses llfes 

14 earmlic wurftan 5 ond se $llor-gast 

15 on feonda geweald feor siBian. 

16 pa faet onfunde, se" J?e fela seror [810] 

17 modes myrSe manna cynne 

is fyrene gefre^mede (he wees fag wiS God), 

19 J>set him se lic-homa lsestan nolde, 

20 ac hine se modega 6 mseg Hygelaces 

21 hsef de be honda ; waes gehwaeper oftrum [sis] 

22 lifigende lao\ Lic-sar gebad 

23 atol seglaeca 7 ; him on eaxle wearS 

1-2. JjaBr . . . 15fe. Beowulf's followers now seem to have 
seized their swords and come to his aid, not knowing that Grendel, 
having forsworn war-weapons himself, is proof against the best of 
swords. Then many an earl of Beowulf's (= an earl of B. very often) 
brandished his sword. That no definite earl is meant is shown by the 
succeeding hie meahton instead of he" meahte. See p. 110, Note. 

6. They did not know this (o*aet), while they were fighting ; but 
the first Hie refers to the warriors who proffered help ; the second 
hie, to the combatants, Beowulf and Grendel. In apposition with 
Saet, stands the whole clause, }?one synscaSan (object of grStan) 
. . . nolde. The second, or conjunctional, Saet is here omitted before 
J?one. See p. 112, note on 11. 18-19. 
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i syn-dolh sweotol; seonowe onsprnngon ; 
s burstou ban-locan. Beowiilfe wearS 
a gilS-hreS gyfeSe. Scolde Gre.udel bonan 
t feorli-sSoc Ili-nii under i'^n-hleoSu," 

5 secean wyn-leas wic ; wiste Jig georuor, 

6 fiffit his aldres • .wbbs e_ude gegongen, 

7 dogera dieg-ilni. De_num eallum wearB 
a aefter bJUn wiel-riese willa gelurapen. 

a Hajfde |>;t gefielsod, se |>e air feorran cow, 
io siiotor qnd swyfi-ferhB, sele HvoSgarea, 
ii genejed wiH uTBe. Nilit-weorce gefeh, 
is ^llen-iutevpum ; liasfde Eastftenum 

13 Geat-me_cga leod gilp geltBstedj 

14 swylce oucyStic ealle gebgtte, 
is inwid-sorge, be hie uer drugon 

16 nnd for ]irea-nydum |>oliam scoldon, 
it torn unlytel. pitt wies tacen sweotol, 
is syfiSan bilde-deor hond ale,gde, 
19 earm ond eaxle (pier wees eal geador 
ao Gre_ndles grape) under geapne hrfif. 

1 ■ ealdnr-. 



= ealdor-. 


i = aglSca, 


= we or San. 


» = -liliBu. 


= mOdiga. 


9 = ealdres 



r 



Beowulf Fatalt.y Wounded. [Lines 2713-2752.] 

[Hrothcnr, In Lis gratitude fur the great victory, lavishes gifts upon 
Beowulf; but Gretidel's mother must be reckoned with. Beowulf finds 
her at the xea-lxittinn, nini aftrr a despfM'aie .11 niggle skiys lier. Hruthgar 
again pimrs treasures into Beowulf's lap. Beowulf, having now accom- 
plished his mission, returns to Sweden. After a reign of fitly yean, he 
goes forth to meet n lire-privlm; ilrnguii iliat is ringing his kingdom. 
In the struggle Beowulf is fatally wonuded. Wiglaf, a loyal thane, is 
witkblm.) 
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1 pa slo l wund ongon, 

2 J>e him se eorft-draca aer geworhte, 

8 swelan ond swellan. He J?set sona onfand, 

4 paet him on breostum bealo-nlS wSoll [2715] 

5 attor on innan. pa se seeding giong, 2 

6 faet he bi wealle, wls-hycgende, 

7 gesaet on sesse ; seah on enta geweorc, 

8 hti pa stan-bogan stapulum fseste 

9 ece eorft-reced innan healde. [2720] 

10 Hyne pa mid handa heoro-dreorigne, 

11 peoden mserne, J>egn ungemete till, 

12 wine-dry hten his wsetere gelafede, 
is hilde-seedne, ond his helm onspeon. 

14 Blowulf 3 maftelode ; he" ofer b$nne spraec, [2725] 

5. se aeSeling is Beowulf. 

7. enta geweorc is a stereotyped phrase for anything that occa- 
sions wonder by its size or strangeness. 

9. healde. Heyne, following Ettmuller, reads hSoldon, thus 
arbitrarily changing mood, tense, and number of the original. Either 
mood, indicative or subjunctive, would be legitimate. As to the tense, 
the narrator is identifying himself in time with the hero, whose wonder 
was ." how the stone-arches . . . sustain the ever-during earth-hall " : 
the construction is a form of oratio recta, a sort of miratio recta. 
The singular healde, instead of healden, has many parallels in the 
dependent clauses of Beowulf, most of these being relative clauses 
introduced by £5ra pe (= of those that . . . + a singular predicate). 
In the present instance, the predicate has doubtless been influenced 
by the proximity of eord-reced, a #w<m-subject ; and we have no 
more right to alter to healden or hSoldon than we have to change 
Shakespeare's gives to give in 

" "Words to the heat of deeds too cold breath gives." 

(Macbeth, II, 1, 61.) 

11. The Jjegn ungemete till is Wiglaf, the bravest of Beowulf's 
retainers. 

14. he* ofer benne spraec. The editors and translators of Beo- 
wulf invariably render ofer in this passage by about; but Beowulf 
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i wunde wasl-blsate ; wisse he" gearwe, 

2 past he diEg-liwila gedrogen htefde 

s eortSan wyune j |>a wiea eall aceacen 

4 dogor-ge rimes, dead* imgemete ne"ah: 

s " Nu ic suns milium syllan wolde [sreoj 

e gu.8-gew;t>du, |>;It me gifeoe swa 

1 amig yrfe-weard tefter wurde 

s lice gelenge. 1c o&s le"ode heold 

s fiftig wintva; Hies se folc-eyning 
iu ymbe-fiittendra tenig para, pfl»] 

n be mec gu5-winum gietan dorste, 
is e,gesan Seoii. Ic on earde bid 
is mtel-gesceafta, heold mln tela, 
u n.5 sohte searc-niSas, n£ me swot fela 
is aSa on unriht. Ic Sees ealles masg, [8T«] 

is feorh-bennum seoc, gefean hahbati ; 
n for-]iam me wltan ne Bearf Waldeml* flra 
is morflor-bealo * mfiga, Jujuiil- min sceaceS 
ifl lif of lice. Nu SO lungre geong 6 
»i hord seeawian inidet' harne stan, [2146) 

ai Wiglaf lcofa, nfl se wyrm ligeo", 
22 swefeS sare wnnd. since bereafod. 

Bays not a word about his wound. Tlie context seems to me to show 
plainly that ofer (cf. Latin shju-u) ileuoicFt here opposition = in gjit'te 
of. We read in Genesis, 1. DM, tbat Eve took the forbidden fruit 
ofer Drihtenea word. Beowulf fears (1. 2331) tbat lie may liave 
ruled unjustly = ofer ealde ribt ; and he goes forth (1. 2400) ofer 
willan to confront the dragon. 

(1-8. b-ier mS . . , gelenge, if so he that (|>*r . . . awS] any 
heir had qfterioarih been yiven me (m5 gifeSe . . . fetter wurde) 
behint/hig to iny hfuly. 

10-SOi geong [ = gong] . . . acfiawian. See note on Sode . . . 
alttan, p. 137, 11. 1B-20. In Mn.E. Ch *H, Qa fetch, etc., to the 
second verb imperative (coiirdiiiatc with the first), or subjunctive 
{thai you may see), or infinitive without to t 
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1 Bio 7 nu on ofoste, paet ic ser-welan, 

2 gold-seht ongite, gearo sceawige 

8 swegle searo-gimmas, paet ic oy seft maege [2750] 

4 aefter maftSum-welan mm alsetan 

6 lif gnd lgod-scipe, pone ic lQnge heold." 



1 = seo. 


8 = B6owulf. 


6 = gong (gang). 


2 = geong. 


* = Wealdend. 
6 = morSor-bealu. 


7 = Beo. 



Beowulf's Last Words. [Lines 2793-2821.] 

[Wiglaf brings the jewels, the tokens of Beowulf's triumph. Beowulf, 
rejoicing to see them, reviews his career, and gives advice and final direc- 
tions to Wiglaf.] 

6 Biowulf 1 mafielode, 

7 g$mel on giohSe (gold sceawode) : 

8 " Ic para fraetwa Frgan ealles Sane, [2795] 

9 Wuldur-cyninge, wordum secge 

10 Scum Dryhtne, J>e ic hSr on starie, 

11 f ses J?e ic moste minum leodum 

12 ser swylt-dsege swyle gestrynan. 

13 Nu ic on maoma hord mine bebohte [2800] 

4-5. min . . . lif . See note on ende-daeg . . . minne, p. 137, 
11. 16-17. 

8-12. The expression secgan }?anc takes the same construction 
as J>ancian; i.e., the dative of the person (PrSan) and the geni- 
tive (a genitive of cause) of the thing (}?ara fraetwa). Cf. note on 
biddan, p. 45. The antecedent of pe is fraetwa. For the position 
of on, see § 94, (5). The clause introduced by psea pe (because) is 
parallel in construction with fraetwa, both being causal modifiers of 
secge pane. The Christian coloring in these lines betrays the 
influence of priestly transcribers. 

13. Now that /, in exchange for (on) a hoard of treasures, have 
bartered (bebohte) the laying down (-l$ge>licgan) of my old life. 
The ethical codes of the early Germanic races make frequent mention 
of blood-payments, or life-barters. There seems to be here a sug- 
gestion of the " wergild." 



Extracts from Beowulf. 

j frode feorh-lqge, fr^mmaS ge nil 
a lGoda (icarfe; ne ma>g ic her l§ng wesan. 
s HataS heaB o-iii ffire hl&w gewyrccan, 
4 beorhtne aefter ba-le a?t brinies nosan ; 
e se seel* to gemyndum minum leoduin 
e heah hlifian on Hr^nes naisse, 
I ]net bit Si«-ll3end syBSan hatan 3 
g Blowulfes' biorh 1 |'a jie brentingas 
9 ofer floda genipu feorran di'IfaS " 
10 Dyde him of healse hring gyldenne 
n fioden 1 hristliytlig; f>egne gesealde, 
12 geongnm gar-wigan, gold-fahne helm, 
la beah ond byrnan, hfit hyiie brucan well. 
14 " pa eat't ende-laf asses cynnes, 
is Wtugmundinga; ealle ivyrd forsweop 
16 mine magaa to metod-sceafte, 
it eorlas on eJne ; ie him ajfter sceal." 
16 p;et waos Jiam gomelan gingeste word 
ier he bSl cure, 



1. fremraa8 gS. ' The plural imperative (as also in HataS) shows 
that Beowulf is. here speaking not so much to Wiglaf in particular 
as, through Wiglaf, to bis retainers in general, — to his comitatus. 

6. The desire for conspicuous burial places hulls frequent expres- 
sion in early literatures. The tomb "I Achilles wtU situated "high 









on a jutting headland over wiile Hellespont that it might be ; 
off the sea." Elpenor asks Ulysses to bury him in the se 
JEnens places the tabes of Misenus beneath a high mound o 
laud of the sea. 

7. hit = hlSw, which is masculine. See p. 39, Note 2. 

10-11. hfln , . . bloden. The reference in both cases is to Beo- 
wulf, who is disarming himself (ba-at > doff ) for the last time; pegae 
= to Wiglaf. 

Null', where the personal element is strong, the use of the dative 
instead of the more colorless possessive ; him of healae, not of his 

17. lo . , , scsal. See note oil n5 . . . meahte, ■e.Vift,W 
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1 hate heafto-wylmas ; him of hrefcre gewat [2820] 

2 sawol secean so$-f aestra dom. 

1 Io, io = eo, eo. . 2 = sceal. 8 = h&ten. 



VII. THE WANDERER. 

[Exeter MS. " The epic character of the ancient lyric appears espe- 
cially in this : that the song is less the utterance of a momentary feeling 
than the portrayal of a lasting state, perhaps the reflection of an entire 
life, generally that of one isolated, or heref t by death or exile of protectors 
and friends." (Ten Brink, Early Eng. Lit., I.) I adopt Brooke's three- 
fold division (Early Eng. Lit., p. 356) : " It opens with a Christian pro- 
logue, and closes with a Christian epilogue, but the whole body of the 
poem was written, it seems to me, by a person who thought more of the 
goddess Wyrd than of God, whose life and way of thinking were unin- 
fluenced by any distinctive Christian doctrine* " 

The author is unknown.] 

Prologue. 

8 Oft him anhaga are gebideft, 

4 Metudes 1 iniltse, J>6ah J>e he modcearig 

5 geond lagulade lgnge sceolde 

6 hrgran mid hgndum hrimcealdejsse, 

7 wadan wraeclastas : wyrd bi$ f u$ ar$d ! [5] 

8 Swa cwseft eardstapa earfep&Tgeinyndigj 

9 wrapra wselsleahta, wineinsega hryres : 

Plaint of the Wanderer. 

10 " Oft ic sceolde ana uhtna gehwylce 

11 mine ceare cwipan ; nis nu cwicra nan, 

1. him of hreSre. Cf. note on him . . . Jjioden, p. 147, 11. 10-11. 
1-2. For construction of gewat . . . aecean, see note on Sode 
, . . sittan, p. 137, 11. 19-20. 

9. The MS. reading is hryrd -(nominative), which is meaningless. 
10. For uhtna gehwylce, see note on cSnra gehwylcum, p. 140. 



Tfte Wanderer. 

i ]ie ic him modsefan mnine dnrre 
2 aweotnle 3 a3ecgan. Ic to sd|>e wat 
8 hat bi|> in eoiie indryhten )>eaw, 
i J>tet he his ferSlocan fa?ste binde, 

5 liealde hia hordcofan, hycge swa he wille; 

6 ne mseg wfirig mod wyrde witSstondan 
jne se hrSo hyge helpe gefre_mman : 

'. sTor oo» domgeome dreorigne oft 
s in hyra breostcofan bindaS f teste. 
10 Swa ic modsefan niinne sceolde 
n oft earmcearig eMe bidiEled, 
is freomiuguni ft-ou feteruin sLelan. 

13 si]>|>an gSara in goklwine mmne 

14 hrttsan heolster biwrah, and ic bean ]ionan 
is wod wintereearig ofer wahema gebind, 

in sfihte sele dreorig sinces bryttan, 

li hwaer ic feor of>)>e lieah frndan meahte 

iB |>oue |»e in meoduhealle* miltse wiss'e 

is ohfe mec freondleasne frefran woldfe, 

Pi wmiian mid wynnum. Wat se ]>e t'linnaS 

2i hil sli]>eii biS sorg to gefsrau 

ra fam ]ie him lyt hafai5 leofra geholena: 

es warao liine wraclaat, rales wimdeu gold, 

24 ferHloca fi'C-oiig, .nfdits foldan bli£d; 

26 gemon lie" setesecgas and sinch^ge, 

2c hu hine on geoguee his goklwine 

2r wenede to wiste : ' wyn eal gedreas ! 



1- pe . . . him. See £ 75, (4). 
18. For mine (MK. In), which does not satisfy metrical reqi 

im-iils, 1 iiil<i[ii Kind's iJliuisiljle.snlistitutioii of miltafl; miltse wi 
('i xhow (ktiair, fee!), pity. The myna wiaae of Beowulf (1. 1 
metrically admissible. 
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1 For pon wat se )>e sceal his winedryhtnes 

2 leofes larcwidum lgnge forpolian, 

8 Sonne sorg and slaep soniod setgaedre 

4 earmne anhagan oft gebindao" : [4oj 

5 Junceft him on mode J>set he his mondryhten 

6 clyppe and cysse, and on cneo l§cge 

7 honda and heafod, swa he hwllum ser 

8 in geardagum gief stoles breac ; * "* 

9 Sonne onwaecneft eft wineleas guma, [46] 
10 gesihS him biforan fealwe wsegas, 

n bajrian brimfuglas, brsedan fepra, 

12 hrSosan hrim and snaw hagle geme^nged. 

18 Donne beoo" py h^figran heortan be^nne, 

14 sare aef ter swsesne ; sorg bi$ geniwad ; [50] 

15 ponne maga gemynd mod geondhweorfeo", 

16 greteo" gllwstafum, georne geondsceawao". 

17 S§cga geseldan swimmatS eft on weg; 

18 flgotendra fero" 5 no pair fela bringeS 

19 cuora cwidegiedda; cearo 6 biS geniwad [55] 



1. The object of wat is piaceti him on mode; but the con- 
struction is unusual, inasmuch as both Jjaet's (Jjaet pronominal before 
wat and paet conjunctional before Jrinceo*) are omitted. See p. 112, 
11. 18-19. 

5. Jrinceo* him on mode (see note on him . . . Jnoden, p. 147). 
" No more sympathetic picture has been drawn by an Anglo-Saxon 
poet than where the wanderer in exile falls asleep at his oar and dreams 
again of his dead lord and the old hall and revelry and joy and gifts, — 
then wakes to look once more upon the waste of ocean, snow and hail 
falling all around him, and sea-birds dipping in the spray." (Gum- 
mere, Germanic Origins, p. 221.) 

17-19. Secga . . . cwidegiedda = But these comrades of warriors 

[= those seen in vision] again swim away [=fade away] ; the ghost 

of these fleeting ones' brings not there many familiar words ; i.e. he 

sees in dream and vision the old familiar faces, but no voice is heard : 

they bring neither greetings to him nor tid'mga oi \tosmfcfcVifc*. 



The Wanderer. 



1 para fe sendan aceal swipe gei 

2 ofer wafema gebind werigne sefan. 

s Tor fon ie gefencan ne injeg geond pas woruld 

4 for hwaii modaefa mlu lie gesweorce, 

6 fonne ie eorla lif eal geondfence, p 

hit lit fieri ice fle.t ofgeafon, 

i in edge magupegnas. Swa pes miildacgeard 

6 ealra dogra gehwam dreoseS and feallef ; 

for pon ne imi-g wcovpan wis wer, ier he age 

1 wintra ASA in woruldiice. Wita aceal gepyldig, [i 
i ne sceal no to hatheort ne to hraedwyrde, 

2 ne to wac wiga ne to wanhydig, 

3 ne to forht ne to fiegen ne to feohglfre, 

4 ne niEfre gielpes to georn, ier he geare cunne. 

& Beom sceal gebldan, fonne he beot spriceS, [7n] 

o of fiet collenferS cunne gearwe 

i h wider hrefra gehygd liweorfan wille^^ 

b Ongietan sceal gleaw hade hu gaestllc bio", 

a fonne eall fisse worolde wela weste stoiideS, 

swa nu missenllee geond piane middangeard [ia] 

i winde biwaune 7 weallas stgndap, 



in. Wita Bceal gepyldig. BBhra bSon (wesan.) is here t> 
understood after aceal, or aceal alone means mtyht to he. Neither 
const ruction is in lie found in AlfLvdian prose, though the ■ 
a verb of motion after sculan is common in ill! periods of Old English. 
See note on no . . . meante, p. 140. 

20. awa" nfi. •■ The Hid English lyrical feeling," says Ten Brink, 
citing the lines that, i mined lately follow aw5 nQ, " is fond of the image 
of physical destruction " ; hut I do not think these lines have a merely 
figurative import. The reference is to a period of real devastation, 
antedating the Danish incursions, i; We might fairly find such a time 
in that parenthesis of had govern incut and of national tumult which 
filled the years between the death of Aldfrith in 705 and the renewed 
peace of Northiunhria under Coolwulf in the years that ft 
{Brooke, Early Eng. Lit,, p. 356.) 
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i hrlme bihrorene, 8 hryfcge pa ederas. 
2 WoriaS pa wlnsalo, 9 waldend licgao* 
8 dreame bidrorene 10 ; duguft eal gecrong 

4 wlonc bl weaJle : sume wig fornom, [soj 

5 f erede in f orSwege ; sumne f ugel u opbaer 

6 ofer heanne holm ; suinne s£ hara wulf ^ 
■ 7 deaSe gedselde ; sumne dreorighleor 

8 in eorSscrsef e eorl gehydde : 

9 ypde swa pisne eardgeard aelda Scyppend, [86] 
10 op pset burgwara breahtma lSase 

n eald §nta geweorc Idlu stodon. 

12 Se ponne pisne wealsteal wise gepohte, 

is and pis deorce lif deope geondp§nce$, 

u frod in ferSe 12 feor oft gemgn [90] 

15 waelsleahta worn, and pas word &cwi$ : 

16 ' Hwaer cwom mearg ? hwser cwom mago w ? hwser 

cwom mappumgyf a ? 
17 hwser cwom symbla gesetu ? hwser sindon s$le- 

dreamas ? 
is Eala beorht bune ! gala byrnwiga ! 

19 gala pgodnes prym ! hu. s6o pr£g gewjlt, [95] 

20 gen&p under nihthelm, swa heo no wsere ! 

21 StondeS nu on l&ste leofre dugupe 

22 weal wundrum hSah, wyrmlicum fab : 
28 eorlas f ornomon asca prype, 

17. cw5m . . . gesetu. Ettm tiller reads cwomon ; but see 
p. 107, note on wees . . . p£ Igland. The occurrence of hwSr cw5m 
three times in the preceding line tends also to hold cwom in the 
singular when its plural subject follows. Note the influence of a 
somewhat similar structural parallelism in seas hides of these lines 
(Winter's Tale, IV, iv, 600-602) : 

" Not for ... all the sun sees or 
The close earth wombs or the profound teas -hide* 
In unknown fathoms, will IV 
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1 wtepeu wselgifru, wyrd seo maere ; [100] 

2 and pas stanhleojm 14 storinas cnyssaft ; 
s hrift hreosende hrusan binder, 

4 wintres woma, ponne wou. cymetS, 

5 nlpetS nihtscfia, norpan ons^ndetS 

6 hreo hseglfare hselepum on andan. [105] 

7 Eall is earfoftlic eorpan rice, 

8 onwe^ndeS wyrda gesceaft weoruld under heofo- 

num: 

9 her bits feoh lsene, her bi5 frgond lsene, 

10 her bit5 mgn lsene, her bits mseg lsene ; 

11 eal pis eorpan gesteal idel weorpeft ! ' " [110] 

Epilogue. 

12 Swa cwsetS snottor on mode, gesset him sundor set 

rune. 

13 Til bij? se J?e his treowe gehealdetS ; ne sceal nsef re 

his torn to rycene 

14 beorn of his breostum acypan, nerape he" ser pa 

bote cunne ; 

15 eorl mid §lne gefremman. Wei bits pam pe him 

are secetS, 

16 frof re to Fseder on heofonum, peer us eal seo 

fsestnung stgndetS. [115] 

• 

1 = Metodes. 6 = cearu. n = fugol. 

2 = earfoJ>a. 7 See bewawan. 12 = ferhfte. 
8 = sweotole. 8 See behreosan. 18 = magu. 
4 = medu-. 9 = winsalu. 14 = -hliftu. 
6 = ferh$. 10 See bedreosan. 

12. gesset . . . nine, sat apart to himself in silent meditation. 
15. eorl . . . gefremman. Supply sceal after eorl. 
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OLD ENGLISH — MODERN ENGLISH. 

[The order of minis is stric-Mv iiipkibtitk'nl, except ihat 8 follows t. 
The combination as follows ad. 

Gender is indicated by the abbreviations, in. (= masculine), f. 
(= feminine), n. (= neuter). The usual abbreviations are employed 
for tlie cases, num., gen., iiat., ace, and instr. Other abbreviations 
are aing. (= singular), pi. (= plural), ind. (= indicative mood), sub. 
(= subjunctive mood), pres. (= present tense), pret. {= preterit tense), 
prep. (= preposition), adj. (= adjective), adv. (= adverb), part. 
(= participle), cunj. (= conjunction), pron. (= pronoun), intraus. 
(— intransitive), trans. (= transitive). 

Figures not preceded by § refer to page and line of the texts.] 



Sdre (6dre), f., stream, com!, 
Mffl ; blod fidrum dranc 139, 

4 = rtrtaik biuod in streams 

SfseBtnia, f., piety. 
EBfen-rfEat, [., evniintj rent. 
Sfen-spriec, L, eeming speeeh. 
aMest (*wff8t), lair-abiding, 



8, ever, always, aye. 

abbudisae, f., abbess [Lat. abba- 

abeodan (§ 109), hid, offer; him 
hSl SbSad 138, 9 = bade him 
hail, wished him health. 

Sbrecan £J 120, Note 2), break 
down, destroy . 

Sbfisari (j 109, Note, 1), -jive 
way, start [bow away]. 

ac, eonj., but. 

ScweBan (| 115), say, speak. 

acyflan £| 126), reveal, proelata 
[ofi»]. 

5d, m.. funeral pile. 

adesa, in., adee, hatchet. 
m (Bw), f., taw. 



pious. 

Sff st iiia. see EcfasBtnie. 

Sire. eer-r, "Ii^ii/s. 

after, prep. (§ 94, (1)). after; 
Sfter SSm, itftrr that, therr- 
after; setter 3sm 8e, conj., 



after. 

softer, adv., after, afterwards. 
iEghwa (577, NeA&Y«ndfc»'*M« 

\ * 6 \Sbca, KB *$.*<»- 
\55 
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eeg&er (sBghwaeo'er, aBer) (§77, 
Note), each, either; sBgder . . . 
o3er . . . Sifter, either . . . or 
. . . or; Sgder ge . . . ge 
(§ 95, (2)), both . . . and; 
eBgo*er ge . . . ge . . . ge, both 
. . . and . . . and. 

eBht, 1, property, possession 
[agan]. 

aMc (§ 77), each. 

selde (ielde) (§ 47), m. pi., 
men; gen. pi., aelda. 

aelmihtig, almighty. 

semetta, m., leisure [empti-ness~]. 

senig (§ 77), a?iy; sBnige Singa 
141, 22 =/or anything. (See 
140, 16, Note.) 

,adv., before, formerly, sooner; 
no J?y eer 140, 1 = none the 
sooner; eeror, comparative, fo- 
fore, formerly; surest, superla- 
tive, first. 

, conj. (§ 105, 2), ere, before 
= eBr 3s6m 8e. 

Sir, prep, with dat., 6e/bre (time); 
s6r Sasm 8e, conj. (§ 105, 2), 
before. 

aercebiaceop, m., archbishop 
[Lat. archiepiscopus], 

sBrendgewrit, n., message, letter. 

Srendwreca (-raca), m., mes- 
senger. 

Srest, adj. (§ 96, (4)), first. 

aernan (§ 127), n'de, gallop 
[iernan]. 

Srra, adj. (§ 96, (4)), former, 

Srwela, m., ancient wealth. 

aeac, m., ash, spear; gen.pl., aaca. 

iEaceadun, f ., Ashdown (in Berk- 
shire). 

seatel, m., book-mark [Lat has- 
tuJaJ. 



set (§ 94, (1)), at, in; with leor- 
nian, to learn, geSicgan, to 
receive, and other verbs of simi- 
lar import, set =zfrom : 115, 18 ; 
137, 8, etc. 

aetberan (§ 114), bear to, hand. 

aetgaed(e)re, adv., together. 

aetateppan (§ 116), step up, ad- 
vance ; pret. sing. , aetstop. 

aeo*ele, noble, excellent. 

sedeling, m. , a noble, prince. 

iEo'elwulfing, m., son of Ethel- 
wulf 

JES^ered, m., Ethelred. 

&feallan(§ 117), fall. 

afierran (§ 127), remove [feor]. 

ftgan (§ 136), to own, possess. 

agen, adj. -part., own; dat. sing., 
agnum [agan]. 

agiefan (§ 115), give back. 

aglslca (sBglseca), m., monster, 
champion. 

ahton, see agan. 

aisetan (§ 117), let go, leave. 

aldor, see ealdor. 

aiecgan (§ 125, Note), lay down 
[licgan] ; past part., aied. 

Alieaend, m., Bedeemer [aiiesan 
= release, ransom], 

aiimpan (§ 110), befall, occur. 

aiyfan (§ 126), entrust, permit. 

ambor, m., measure; gen. pi., 
ambra (§27, (4)). 

ambyre, favorable. 

an (§ 89), one; ana, alone t only ; 
anra gehwylcum 141, 15 = to 
each one. (See 140, 15, Note.) 

anda, m., zeal, injury, indigna- 
tion ; haeleoum on andan 153, 
6 *- * -*- 1 tn men, 

i amount. 
s, meaning. 
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andgitfulllce, iiiu-Ulijihbj ; -git- 


Sweccan (§ 128), awake, arouse; 




fullIcoBt, superlative. 


pret. sing., aweahte, awehte. 




andBwaru, f., answer. 


aweg, i.in:<i'j. 




andwyrdan (§ 127), to answer; 


awendan (j 127), turn, traiulaU. 




pret., andwyrde. 


awritan (§ 102), irrite, compose. 




Angel, n., Angten (in Denmark) ; 


Swyrcan (J 128), work, do, per- 




dat. sing., Angle (§ 27 (4)). 


form. 




Angelcynn, u., English hiti, 


B. 




English people, Einjhiiiii. 




Snhaga (-boga), ni., a solitary. 


Bachaecg, in., Bagsac. 




ir,i)n/,i;-r [an -f hogian, l.u nu-d- 


bajebord, n., larboard, left side 




tiate]. 


of a ship. 




Snlipig, single, individual. 


basl, n., funeral firr,fniii:i-id jiili:. 




anunga (§ 93, (2)), once for all 


ban, n., bone. 




[an]. 


ban-fag, adorned with bones or 




apostol. m., apostle [Gr. <brioro- 


antlers. 




tat]. 


ban-loca, m., flesh [bone-locker]. 




5r, f., honor, property, favor ; are 


Baaengas, ni. pi., Basing (in 




gebideS 148, 3 = wotd /or 


Hantshire). 




<BW*e/<»<ir (gen.). 


be (bi) (§ 94, (1)), by, about, 




Srggd, adj., inexorable. 


<■fiiir.i-Tni.nt}, near, along, accurtl- 




SrSdan (§ 126), reoii. 


ing to; be norSan paem wes- 




3recc(e)an (§ 128), translate, 


tenne (§ 94, (4)), north of the 




e J pi in nil. 


waste {desert) ; be tullan, fully, 




Siliestnis, f., virtue. 


perfectly. 




arlsau (§ 102), arise. 


b§ag, see bugan. 




aaca, see aesc. 


bfiag-htoden, ring-adorned. 




asecgan ({j 132), ,<w;/, f v/«fc>. 


beah (bEag), m., ring, bracelet. 




Saltan (§ 127), set, place. 


collar [bilgan]. 




aaingan (§ 110), ting. 


bealo-niS, m., dire hatred, poison, 




aapendan (J 127), n/n-nil. erpr-ml. 


venom. 




astlgan (J 102), n-stentf, urine. 


bearn, n., child, son [bairn]. 




Satgndan (§ 116), xltind up. 


bebfiodan (J 109), ooiiuiand, bid, 




atSah, tea Steon. 


entrust (with daL). 




atallc, horrible, dire. 


bebTo-, see bebeo- 




5teon (J 118), draw, draw away, 


bebobte, sec bebyegan. 




take (as a journey). 


bebyegan (g 128), sell. 




atol, horribh-, dire. 


bSc, see boo. 




3ttor, ii., poison. 


becuman ({j 114), contt, arrive, 




atuge, Me at eon. 


befall. 




98, m., oath. 


bedSlan (j 126), separate, de- 




aSer, see XgSer. 


** 
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bedrSosan (§ 109), deprive; past 
part, pi., bedrorene (bidro- 
rene) [dross, dreary]. 

befSstan (§ 127) , fasten, implant. 

befeolan (§ 110), apply one's self; 
Sara 3e 35 speda haebben 
Beet hie Ssem befSolan maegen 
119, 20 = of those who have the 
means by which they may apply 
themselves to it. 

beforan, prep, with dat., before. 

begen (declined like twegen, 
§ 89), both. 

begeondan (begiondan), prep, 
with dat., beyond. 

begietan (§ 115), get, obtain, 
find. 

beginnan (§ 110), begin. 

beheonan (behionan), prep, 
with dat. , on this side of. 

behreosan (§ 109), fall upon, 
cover; past part, pi., behrorene 
(bihrorene) . 

belimpan (§ 110), pertain, belong. 

beniman (§ 114), take, derive. 

benn, f., wound [bana = mur- 
derer']. 

beon (bion) (§ 134), be, consist. 

beorh (beorg, biorh), m., mound 
[barrow]. 

beorht, bright, glorious. 

Beormas, m. pi., Permians. 

beorn, m., man, hero, chief. 

bSor-)>$gu, f . , beer-drinking [}>ic- 
gan = receive]. 

beot, n., boast. 

beran (§ 114), bear. 

bereafian (§ 130), bereave ; since 
berSafod 146, 22 = bereft of 
treasure. 

beren, adj., of a bear, bear. 

baxstan (§ 110), burst, crack. 



besmio'ian (§ 130), make hard 
(as at the forge of a smith). 

bet, see wel (§ 97, (2)). 

bStan (§ 126), make good, re- 
quite; past. part, pi., gebStte. 

betera (betra), see god (§ 96, 

(3)). 
betlic, excellent. 
betsta, see god (§ 96, (3)). 
betuh (§ 94, (1)), between. 
betweonan (§ 94, (1)), between. 
betynan (§ 126), close, end [tUn 

= enclosure], 
bewawan (§ 117), blow upon; 

past part, pi., bewaune (bi- 

waune, bewawene). 
bewrSon (§ 118, 1), enwrap ; 

pret. 3d sing., bewrah (bi- 

wrah). 
bi, see be. 
bi-, see be-, 
bidan (§ 102), bide, await, expect, 

endure (with gen.). 
biddan (§ 115, Note 2), bid, pray, 

request (§ 65, Note 3) ; beed 

nine bliSne 136, 7 = bade him 

be blithe. 
bindan (§ 110), bind. 
bio, see beo (imperative sing.). 
bisceop (biscep), m., bishop 

[Lat. episcopus]. 
bisceop-atol, m., episcopal seat, 

bishopric. 
bisigu, f., business, occupation; 

dat. pi., bisgum. 
bitan (§ 102), bite, cut. 
biwrSh, see bewrSon. 
hlSBd, m., glory, prosperity [bia^r- 

an = blow, inflate], 
BlScinga-6g, f., Blekingen. 
bliss, f., bliss [bliSe]. 
bliSe, blithe, happy. 
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blod, n., blood. 


bflan (§ 126, Note 2), dwell, cul- 




boo (§ 68, (1), Note 1), f., book. 


tivate. 




b5cere, m., scribe [boc]. 


buds, see biian. 




bqna (bana), m., murderer 


bufau, prep, with dat. and ace, 




[bane]. 


above. 




bot, f., boot, remedy, help, com- 


bugan (§ 109, Note 1), bow, bend. 




pensation. 


turn. 




br5d (§96, (1)), broad. 


bune, f., citp. 




brSdan (jj 126), extern}, spread 


burg (burn) (| 68, (1), Note),f., 




[brad]. 


lily, boroiujh ; dat, sing., byrlg. 




brSdra, soe brad. 


Burgenda, xn. gen. pi., of the 




brsegd, see bregdan. 


Biii'ijinidians; Burgenda land. 




breac, sen brucan. 


Il-,niln •hit. 




breahtm, m., noise, revelry; 


burgware (g 47), m. pi., burgh- 




burgwara breahtma ISaae 1 ii'2. 


ers, citizens. 




10 = bereft of the revelries of 


burh. see burg. 

butan (buton), prep. (§94,(1)), 




bregdan {§ 110), brandish, draw 


without, except, except for, but. 




[braid] ; pret. ind. 3d sing., 


butan (buton), conj., exeept that, 




brasgd. 


unless. 




brenting, in., high ship. 


buta, both (= both —two. The 




br§ost, n., breast (the pi. has the 


word is compounded of the com- 




same meaning as the sing.). 


bined neuters of bSgen and 




breost-cofa, in., breast-chamber, 


twegen, but is m. and f. as 




heart, mind. 


well as n.). 




brEoat-eoliygd, n., breast- 


byn (J 126, Note 2), cullivateil. 




Ih'iifjht, thought of the heart, 


byrde, adj., of high rank, aristo- 




brim, n., «a, own. 


byrig, see burg. 




brimfugol, m., sea-fowl. 


byrne, f., byrnie, corselet, coal of 




bringan (§ 128), briny . 


mail. 




brohte, brobton, see bringan. 


byrnwiga, in., byrnle-warrior, 




broSor (bro3ur) (| 68, (2)), m., 


mailed soldier. 




brother. 


byr8, see beran. 




brucan (§ 109, Note 1), use, en- 






joy (§ 62, Note 1 ; but Alfred 


C. 




frequently employs the aec. with 






brfiean). 


eanfln, in., sacred canon, Bible 




brycg, f., bridge. 


[Lat. canon, (ir. tartbr}, 




bryefl, see brucan. 


cearu (cearo). t., core. 




btytta, in., ilMriliiitiir, ilixfii-uscr 


ceaater-buend. in., ntxtlr-iliri-ller. 




[brSotan = break inpleces]. 


o3n«, keen, hold, braee. 
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ceosan (§ 109), choose, accept, 

encounter. 
cild, n., child. 
cirdon, see cirran. 
cirice, f., church; nom. pi., ciric- 

ean. 
cirr (cierr), m., turn, time, occa- 
sion [char, chore, ajar = on 

char, on the turn]. 
clSne, clean, pure. 
cUene, adv., entirely ["clean out 

of the way," Shaks.]. 
cludig, rocky [having boulders or 

masses like clouds']. 
clyppan (§ 127), embrace, accept 

[clip = clasp for letters, papers, 

etc.]. 
cnapa, m., boy [knave]. 
cneo (cneow), n., knee; ace. 

pi., cnSo. 
cniht, m., knight, warrior. 
cnyasan (§ 125), beat. 
coUeuiei&(-teih&), proud-minded, 

fierce. 
costnung, f., temptation. 
CrScas (CrSacaa), m. pi., Greeks. 
cringan (§ 110), cringe, fall, 
Crist, m., Christ. 
Cristen, Christian; nom. pi. m., 

Cristene, Cristne. 
cuma, m., new-comer, stranger. 
cuman (§ 114), come. (See p. 138, 

Note on 11. 2-6.) 
cunnan (§ 137), know, can, under- 
stand. 
cunnian (§ 130), make trial of, 

experience [cunnan]. 
cure, see ceosan. 
cu8, well-known, familiar [past 

part, of cunnan: cf. uncouth]. 
cuSe, cuo*en, cfidon, see cunnan. 
cwsgden, cwSdon, see cweSan. 



cwalu, f., death, murder [cwel- 
an]. 

cwealm-cuma, m., murderous 
comer. 

cwelan (§ 114), die [to quail]. 

cwen, f., queen. 

CwSnas, m. pi., a Finnish tribe. 

cweSan (§ 115), say, speak 
[quoth, bequeath]. 

cwic, living, alive [quicksilver; 
the quick and the dead]. 

cwidegiedd, n., word, utterance 
[cweSan and gieddian, both 
meaning to speak]. 

cwiSan (§ 126), bewail (trans.). 

cwom, see cuman. 

cyle (ciele), m., cold [chill] ; 
cyle gewyTcan 110, 7 = pro- 
duce cold, freeze. 

cyme, m., coming [cuman]. 

cyn(n), n., kin, race. 

cyn(n), adj. (used only in pi.), 
fitting things, etiquette, proprie- 
ties, courtesies ; cynna gemyn- 
dig 136, 3 = mindful of courte- 
sies. 

cynerice, n., kingdom. 

cyning, m., king. 

cyssan (§ 125), kiss. 

cyst, f . , the choice, the pick, the 
best [cSosan]. 

cySan (§ 126), make known, dis- 
play, [cu8] ; 2d sing, impera- 
tive, cy8. 



ds6d, f., deed. 

daeg, m., day. 

daeg hwil, f., day-while, day ; he" 
daeg-hwila gedrogen haefde 
eorSan wynne 145, 2 = he had 
spent his days of earth's joy. 
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dseg-rim, n., iiundy-rrfdmjx [ilny- 


drohtoS (-a8), m., mode of tiv- 


rinie] ; dfigera daeg-rfm 143, 7 


iit<l. .■mtpntiiiii [dreoganj. 


= (fte uunifter of his dags. 


drug on, see drgogan. 


dad, b., date. 


dryhten (drihten), m., ,'■■.,■'. 


dSl, la-., port, deal, ifi'G&i'orc. 


Lord; dat. sing,, dryhtne. 


dead, ifeod, 


dryht-aele, hi., lordly hall. 


dSafl, in., 'I'.'dli. 


duguS, f., twirtior-band, host, 


deman (§ 126J, deem, judge. 


retainers [doughtiness]. In 


Deuameaic BM Denemearc. 


dugufl and geogoS. the higher 


Dene (J 47), m. pi., Z)«nes. 


(older) and lower (younger) 


Denemearc (Denemearce), f., 


ranks are represented, the dis- 


Ztaunonfe ; dat. sin:;., D^ne- 


tinction corresponding roughly 


roe at ce is 1 ro n g ) , D ^ nemeai can 


to the medieval distinction be- 


(weak). 


tween knights and squires. 


Deniac. Danish ; 8a Deniscaii, 


durran (§ 137), dan. 


lAe Dunes. 


duru, f., door. 


dSofol, in. ii. T devil; gen. sing., 


dyde, see don. 


deoflea (§27, (4)). 


dynuan (§ 125), resound [din]. 


deope, deeply, prafoun(liy[dSap]. 


dyre (dlere, dSore, dlore). dear. 


dSor, n., ufld animal [deer]. 


costly. 


deotc, dnrfc, gloomy. 


B. 


dogor, ii., day ; gen. pi., dogora, 


clog era. dogra. 


Sa, f., river ; gen. sing., Sag ; dat. 


dSgor-gerlm, n., number of days. 


and aec. sing., Sa. 


lifetime. 


Eao, also, likeicise [a nickname = 


dam. tu., doom, judgment, glory. 


an eek-narae. See § 65, Note 2]; 


domgeorn, adj., MQCT for glory 


Sac swilce (awelce) 112, ;) 


[doom-yearning]. 


= ItlBO. 


d5n (§ 135), ('o, eavM, place, 


§aca. hi., addition [Sac] ; to 


promote, remove. 


eacan = in addition to (jj 9*' 


dorste, doraton, sea dniran. 


t*)>. 


dream, m.,joy, mirth [dream]. 


Bage, n., eye. 


drSogan (jj 109), endure, enjoy, 


eahta, tight. 


tpexd [Scotch dree}, 


Saia, «*/ abut 


drSorig, dreary, Mad. 


ealaS, see ealu. 


dreorighleor, adj., Kith Md/<KC 


eald (§96, (3)), old. 


rhlSor = ..7»W,', /<«■«, few]. 


ealdor (aldor), ii., lifi; gif 8fl 


dreoean (S 109), faii, perw/i 


Sect eUenweorc aldre ge di- 


[dross]. 


gest 138, 17 = if thou nmteett 


drHan (j 102), drfM. 


that feat uith thy Vft (instr.). 


drib ten, see dryhten. 


ealdor-da;g (aldor-, ealder-), 


drtnean (S 110), drink. 


in., 'lay ,,/tife. 
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ealdor-gedal (aldor-), n., death 
[life- deal]. 

ealdormon, m., alderman, chief, 
magistrate. 

ealgian, (§ 130), protect, defend. 

eall (eal), all; ealne weg, all 
the way (§ 98, (1)) ; ealneg 
(< ealne weg), always; ealles 
(§ 98, (3)), adv., altogether, en- 
tirely. Eall (eal) is frequently 
used with partitive gen. = all of: 
143, 19 ; 145, 3. 

ealu (ealo) (§ 68), n., ale; gen. 
sing., ealaS. 

ealu-scerwen, f., mortal panic 
[ale-spilling]. 

eard, m., country, home [eoro*e]. 

eardgeard, m., earth [earth-yard]. 

eardian (§ 130), dwell [eard]. 

eardstapa, m., wanderer [earth- 
stepper]. 

6are, n., ear. 

earfoS (earfeo*), n., hardship, 
toil; gen. pi., earfeda. 

earfoolic, adj., full of hardship, 
arduous. 

earm, m., arm. 

earm, adj., poor, wretched. 

earmcearig, wretched, miserable. 

earmlic, wretched, miserable. 

earnung, f., merit [earning]. 

east, east. 

Sastan (§ 93, (5)), from the east. 

East-Dene (§47), East-Danes. 

Sasteweard, eastward. 

eastrihte (eastryhte) (§93, (6)), 
eastward. 

Eastron, pi., Easter. 

6a3e, easily. 

eaSmodllce, humbly. 

eaxl, f., shoulder [axle]. 

Ebreisc, adj., Hebrew. 



See, eternal, everlasting. 

ecg, f., sword [edge]. 

edor, m., enclosure, dwelling; 

nom. pi., ederas. 
edrum, see sedre. 
efne, adv., just, only [evenly]. 
eft, adv., again, afterwards [aft]. 
fgesa, m.,fear, terror [awe]. 
ellen, n., strength, courage; mid 

eUie = boldly; on fine 147, 17 

= mightily, suddenly, or in their 

{earls 1 ) strength (prime). 
ellen-mSrdu, f., fame for strength, 

feat of strength. 
eUen-weorc, n., feat of strength. 
eUenwodnis, f . , zeal, fervor. 
eUor-gast, m., inhuman monster 

[alien ghost]. 
ehi, f., ell [el-bow]. 
fine, see eUen. 
§lra, adj. comparative, another 

[*ete cognate with Lat. alius] ; 

on elran men 139, 14 = in 

another man. 
emnlong (-lang), equally long; 

on emnlange = along (§ 94, 

(4)). 

ende, m., end. 

endebyrdnes, f., order. 

ende-daeg, m., end-day, day of 
death. 

ende-laf, f., last remnant [end- 
leaving]. 

engel, m., angel [Lat. angel us]. 

ijlnglafeld (§ 51), m., Englefield 
(in Berkshire). 

Engle (§ 47), m. pi., Angles. 

^Snglisc, adj., English; on l£ng- 
llsc 117, 18 and 19 = in English, 
into English. 

Engliscgereord, n., English lan- 
guage. 
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ent, m., giant. 


(Sg (fan), hostile; hS waja fag 




Sode, see gSn. 


wi3 God 112, 18 = he UXH hos- 




eodorcan (§ 130), ruminate. 


tile Ho God. 




soil, in., t<ii'', warrior, chieftain. 


(ah ((5g) , variegated, orna- 




eoillc. earl-like, noble. 


mented. 




eor3-draca, m., dragon [earth- 


Falater, Fulster (island ill the 




drake]. 


Baltic Sea). 




eorSe, t, earth. 


fandian f§ 130), try, investigate 




eor8-reced, n., earth-halt. 


[findan]. 




eorSscrsef, n,, earth-cave, grace. 


faran (§ 116), go [fare]. 




eoten, m,, giant, monster. 


Jeallanfi; 117), fall, fiote. 




Sow, see 8ft. 


fealu, fallow, pale, dark; nom. 




Eowland, n., Gland (an inland in 


pi. m., fealwe. 




the Baltic Sea). 


feawe (fea, Kiwa), \A.,few. 




erian (§ 125), plow [to ear]. 


fela (indeclinable), murh, many 




BBtland, n., land of the Estas (on 


(wit* gen.). 




the eastern coast of the Baltic 


feld (g51). m., field. 




Sea). 


fell (fel), n„fell, skin, hide. 




Estmere, m., Frlsche Haff. 


feng : see ion. 




Estum, ilat, pi,, the Estas. 


fenhliS, n,,/i?ii-»(ope. 




etan (§ 116), eat. 


/?nhop. n., frii-rrtri'iit. 




fttan (§ 187), graze [etan]. 


leoh, n., cottte, property [fee] ; 




6Sel, in., territory, native land 


gen. and dat. aing., (Sob, (So. 




[allodial]. 


feobglfre, greedy of property, 




S8el-weard, w., guardian of his 


avaricious. 




country- 


Ieohtan(§110),^ft(. 




P. 


feol, see feallan. 




(bbc, n., interval, space. 


fSond (j 68, (3)), in., enemg, 




(seder (§ 68, (2)), m., father. 


.flcad. 




(asgen. /"/», glad, rj-nllaiit. 


fSond-erap, f., fiend-grip. 




fseger (fleger), fair, beouttfld. 


feor(§96, (4)), sulj., far, far from 




(aelBiau (S 130), cleanse. 


(with dat.). 




fserlice, suddenly [fSr = fear]. 


leor, adv., fat; far back (time). 




t&Bt.fast, held fast. 


leorh, m., n., life. 




fa^Ste, ndv.,/<!Nf, firmly. 


(eorb-b^un, f., life-wound, mortal 




fseatnung, f.. security, saftUj. 


in i mul. 




(set, ii., vessel [wine-fat, vat]. 


(eorh-lfgu. f., laying down of life. 




fSteU, m., vessel ; aco. pi., 


(Seep. 14(1, Note on 1. 13.) 




(Stela. 


leorh - bEoc, life - sick, mortally 




fseSra. m., tntbnet t boxm 


wosndei. 




[fathom = the spare tmtrtto <> 


feorm (Horm), f., rise, benefit 




by the extended arms]. 


(food, provisions} [farm]. 
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feormian (§ 130), eat, devour. 

feorran, from afar. 

feowertig, forty ; gen., fSower- 

tiges (§ 91, Note 1). 
fernS (ferS), m., heart, mind, 

spirit. 
ferian (§ 125), carry, transport 

[to ferry] ; ferede in forSwege 

152, 5 = carried away. 
fers, n., verse [Lat. versus]. 
ferae, fresh. 
feroloca (ferhS-), m., heart, 

mind, spirit [heart-locker]. 
fSt, see f 6t. 
fetor, f., fetter [fot] ; instr. pi., 

feterum. 
feSer, L, feather; ace. pi., feSra. 
fierd, f., English army [farau]. 
flf, Jive. 

fiftiene, fifteen. 
fiftig, fifty; gen. sing., fiftiges 

(§ 91, Note 1) ; dat. pi., fifte- 

gum (§ 91, Note 3). 
findan (§ 110), find. 
finger, m., finger. 
Finnas, in. pi., Fins. 
fiorm, see feorm. 
firas, m. pi., men [feorh] ; gen. 

pi., fira ; dat. pi., fXriim. 
firrest (fierrest), see feor (§ 96, 

W). 

first, m., time, period. 
fiscaS (fiscnao*), m., fishing. 
fiscere, m., fisherman. 
fiscnaS, see fiscal. 
flSon (§ 118, II.), flee. 
flgotan (§ 109), float. 
flet, n., floor of the hall. 
flSd, m., flood, wave. 
folc, n., folk, people. 
folc-cwSn, f . , folk-fpieen. 
folc-cyning, m., folk-king. 



folcgefeoht, n., folk-fight, battle, 

general engagement. 
fold-bold, n., earth-building, hall. 
folde, f., earth, land, country 

[feld]. 
folm, f., hand [fSlan =/eci]. 
fon (§ 118), seize, capture, take 

[fang] ; to rice fon = come to 

(ascend) the throne. 
for (§ 94, (1)), for, on account 

of; for 8§em (8e), for Son 

(8e), because ; for Son, for Hf, 

for 3sem (for-3am). therefore. 
for, see faran. 

forbsernan (§ 127), burn thor- 
oughly [for is intensive, like 

Lat. per]. 
forgiefan (-gifan) (§ 115), give, 

grant. 
forhergian (§ 130), harry, lay 

waste. 
forhogdnis, f., contempt. 
forht, fearful, afraid. 
forhwsega, about, at least. 
forlsetan (§117), abandon, leave. 
forlSt, forleton, see forl&tan. 
forma, first; forman si3e, the 

first time (instr.). 
forniman (§ 114), take off, destroy. 
forspendan (§ 127), spend, 

squander. 
forstondan (-standan) (§ 116), 

understand. 
forswapan (§ 117), sweep away ; 

pret. 3d sing, indie, forswSop. 
forswerian (§ 116), forswear 

(with dat.) ; past part., for- 

sworen. 
forS, forth, forward. 
forSolian (§ 130), miss, go with- 
out (with dat.) [not to thole or 

experience]. 
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for&weg, m., i.rmj firth ; in for8- 


ful, n. , cup. heaker. 


wege, away. 


m,foui. 


Ot dm, (1)), m.Jool, 


fulian (S 130), grow foul, decom- 


Frasna, in., Finn 1 . 


pose. 


frietwe, f. pt, fretted armor, 


full (ful), adj., full (with gen.) ; 


jeweU [fret]. 


be fullan, fully, perfectly. 


fram, see from. 


full (ful) adv., fully, very. 


frEa, m., torf, £en(- 


fultum, iu., help. 


frsa-dribten, in., bird, matter. 


turgor (furSur), adv., further. 


frSfrau fj 130), eonaole, efteer 


furSum, iulv., erin. 


[frSfor]. 


fylS, see feallan. 


fr^mde, strange, foreign ; Sa 


fyien (Hren), f., crime, violence. 


fr^mdan, the strangers. 


oiiirmje. 


fr?mman £j 125), tWOnplUh, 


fyrhtu, E., flight, terror; dat. 


perform, tuppQH [to frame]. 


sing., fyrhtu. 


(r^niBumiies f-nia), f,, kindness. 


fyrst, ndj., superlative, ,/frst, chief 


hew- fit. 


fyean (§ 126), moke ready, pre- 


freo (Wo), free; gen. pi., freora 


pare [fua = reads'] ; gu9e ge- 


(frlora). 


fysed!37, :i = read,, f„r battle. 


freodom, la., freedom. 




treollc, noble [free-like]. 




freomseg, m.,free klrnman. 


a 
* 


freondises, (:l)), m. ,/«>«.!. 


gSd. n., look. 


fr§ondlSaa, friendless. 


gSSt, Kl'f gfist. 


freoiidiice, in a friendly manner, 


gafol, ii,, tax, tribute. 


freorlg. riild, chill [figoran]. 


galan (J 116). ting [nightingale]. 


friora, see fr6o. 


g51nea, f., lust, im/uirit.y. 


tria,i!i.,i>.,per,ee,*ee.<rii<,[bvi-fe,j]. 


gSn (§ 134), go. 


frod, old, sage, prudent. 


gar, m., spear [gore, gar-fish]. 


frofor, f., mybrt, BMMDlaffe*, 


gSr-wiga, in., spe'ir-icwrior. 


Old r;,iii,,i, ■ fyreuafrofrel:!7, 7 


gSat (gSst), in., spirit, ffhott. 


- im i/i; ttlteriittii'ir <;/' n<itftlijr.< 


gaatlic fgasBtlic), ijhastiy, ter- 


(dat.). 


rible. 


frflm (fram) (§94, (l)),/w», By, 


ge, <md; see asgSsr. 


from, adv., away, forth. 


gS, ft ; .sit' 8u, 


ftuma, in., origin, beginning 


geador, together. 


ffrgm], 


geajmetigian (g 130), disengage 


frumsceaft. t'., treeMtm, 


from (willi WO, 01 person and 


fugela, sr fugol. 


gen. of thing) [empty]. 


fugelere, m., footer. 


geternaii (S 127), gain by run- 


fugol (fugel), in., fowl, I'irti; 


ning [iernan j. 


gen. pi., fugela. 


geap. spwlimn. 
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gear, n., year; gen. pi., g&ara, is 
used adverbially = of yore, for- 
merly. 

gSardeeg, m., day of yore. 

geare (gearo, gearwe), readily, 
icell, clearly [yarely]. 

Geat, m., a Geat, the Geat (i.e. 
Beowulf). 

GSatas, m. pi. , the Geats (a peo- 
ple of South Sweden). 

GSat-mecgas, m. pi., Geat men 
( = the fourteen who accom- 
panied Beowulf to Heorot) . 

gebeorscipe, m., banquet, enter- 
tainment. 

gebStan (§ 126), make amends 
for [bot]. 

gebidan (§ 102), wait, bide one's 
time (in trans.) ; endure, experi- 
ence (trans., with ace). 

gebind, n., commingling. 

gebindan (§ 110), bind. 

gebreowan (§ 109), brew. 

gebrowen, see gebr§owan. 

gebud, gebun, see buan (§ 126, 
Note 2). 

gebyrd, n., rank, social distinc- 
tion. 

gecSosan (§ 109), choose, decide. 

gecnawan (§ 117), know, under- 
stand. 

gecoren, see gec&osan. 

gecringan (§ 110), fall, die 
[cringe]. 

gedaelan (§ 126), deal out, give; 
d6a3e gedaelde 152, 7 = ap- 
portioned to death (dat.), or, 
tore (?) in death (instr.). 

gedafenian (§ 130), become, befit, 
suit (impersonal, usually with 
dat., but with ace. 112, 10). 

gedJgan (§ 126), endure, sur 



gedon (§ 135), do, cause, effect. 

gedrseg, n., company. 

gedrSosan (§ 109), fall, fail. 

gedriht (gedryht), n., band, 
troop. 

gedrogen, see drSogan. 

gedrync, n., drinking. 

geendian (§ 130), end, finish 
(trans.). 

gefaran (§ 116), go, die. 

gefSa, m.,joy. 

gefeaht, see gefeohtan. 

gefeh, see gefeon. 

gefSng, see gefon. 

gefeohtan (§ 110), fight. 

gefeon (§ 118, v.), rejoice at (with 
dat.) ; pret. 3d sing., gefeah, 
gefeh. 

gefera, m., companion, comrade 
[co-f arer] . 

geflieman (§ 126) , put to flight 
[flSon]. 

gefohten, see gefeohtan. 

gefon (§ 118, vii.), seize. 

gefdr, see gefaran. 

gefreege, n., hearsay, report; 
mine gefrsege (instr.) 141, 7 
= as I have heard say, accord- 
ing to my information. 

gefremman (§ 126), perform, ac- 
complish, effect. 

gefultumian (§ 130), help [ful- 
tum]. 

gefylce, n., troop, division [folc] ; 
dat. pi., gefylcum, gefylcium. 

gefyUan (§ 127), fill (with gen.) ; 
past part, pi., f., gefylda. 

geglengan (§ 127), adorn. 

gehatland, n., promised land 
[gehatan = to promise"]. 

gehealdan (§ 117), hold, main- 
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gehleran (gehyran) (§ 126), 


gelyied, tveak, infirm fteft 

(hand)]. 
gSmde, Bee gleman. t~ 


geh'ie.Bumnee, t, obedience. 


gehola, in., protector [helan]. 


gemet, n.. meter, meannre, ability. ■■ _ y 


gehwa (g 77, Note), each; on 


gsmetan (§ 126), metf. 


lieal hi gehwone 112, 7 (see 


gemon, see gemunan. 


Note 140, 16. Observe that the 


gemunan (j 136), petth nfo r ; 


pron. may, its here, he rnasc. 


iodic, pres, 1st and 3d sing., 


and the pen. fern.). 


gemein ; pret. sing., gemunde. 


gehweeaer (§ 77, Note), cocft, 


gemynd, n,, ineiimrij, m-inori.il ; 


either, both. 


to gemyudum 147, "i ■« » 


gehwylc (sehwUo) (j 77, Note), 


MWtnorfcrf, 


MkA (with gen. pi. See Note 


gemyndgiaa (-mynian) (§ 130), 


140, 15). 


remember ; mid nine gemynd- 


gehwyrfan (§ 127), concert, 


gade 115, l-"i = he treasured in 


change. 


his memory; gemyne mj6r5o 


gehydan (§ 126), hide, conceal, 


138, 15 = be miii'ful of glory 


consign. 


(imperative 2d sing.). 


gehygd, f., ii., tli'iiKjht, purpose. 


gomyndi K ,mt/i.f/»;. ( /(withgen.). 


gehyran, see gehleran. 


genap, see gempan. 


gehyrnes, (., hearing ; eal 35 


geneahhe, enoiigh, often ; geneh- 


h6 in gehyrnesBe geleornian 


ost, superlative, wry often. 


meahte 115, 14 = altckinys that 


genip, u., mist, dorfensM 


he could learn by towing'. 


genipan (§ 102), prow dart. 


gelS5dan (g 126), bod, 


genimian (5 130), renew. 


gelSred, pari .-adj., learned; su- 


genoh, e.mm'jh. 


perlative, gelcCredeet. 


genumen. Bee niman. 


geladan (J 130), tope. 


geoc, n., yoke. 


gel^nge, <(?"h;/ "/, lieloiiginy hi 


geocor, dire, mid. 


(with dat.). 


geogoS, f., ifitth, young people, 


geleornian (liomlan) (§ 130), 


young irarriorx. (See duguS.) 


learn. 


geond (giond) (§ 94, (2)), 


gelioe, likeiciae ; in like maimer 


throughout [yond]. 


to (with dat.). 


geondflweorfan ( § 110), pass 


gellefan (gelyfan) (§ 126), be- 


over, (rawrae, najB; donne 


lieve ; Saet heo on Snigne eorl 


mSga gemynd mod geoud- 


gelyfde 137, fi = tool she be- 


hweorfe3 160, 15 = then my 


lieved in any earl. 


mind >••■•-, Uii the. memory ofkius- 


gelimpan (§ 110), happen, be 


lllell. 


fit Killed. 


geondaceawian (J 130), surrey. 


gelimplic. proper, filtine/. 


re'" <';geornegeondsceawa8 


gelyfan, nee gellelan. 


ISO, 1U = eagerly siirceiji Gum- 
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geond8enc(e)an (§ 128), think 
over, consider. 

geong (§ 96, (2)), young; gien- 
gest, (gingest), superlative, 
youngest, latest, last. 

geong = gong, see gongan (im- 
perative 2d sing. ). 

geong (giong), see gongan (pret. 
3d sing.). 

georn (giorn), eager, desirous, 
zealous, sure [yearn]. 

georne, eagerly, certainly ; wiste 
Se" geornor 143, 5 = knew the 
more certainly. 

geornfulnes, f., eagerness, zeal. 

geornlice, eagerly, attentively. 

geornor, see georne. 

gerecednes, 1, narration [rec- 
can]. 

gerisenlic, suitable, becoming. 

geryman(§ 126), extend, (trans.) 
[rum]. 

gesseliglic, happy, blessed [silly]. 

gesamnode, see gesomnian. 

gesceaft, f., creature, creation, 
destiny [scieppan]. 

gesceap, n., shape, creation, des- 
tiny [scieppan]. 

gescieldan (§ 127), shield, de- 
fend. 

gesealde, see gesellan. 

geseglian (§ 130), sail. 

geselda, m., comrade. 

gesellan (§ 128), give. 

geseon (gesion) (§ 118), see, 
observe; pres. indie. 3d sing., 
gesih3. 

geset, n., habitation, seat. 

gesettan (§ 127), set, place, estab- 
lish. 

gesewen, see sSon, geseon (past 
part.). 



gesewenlic, seen, visible [seen- 
like]. 

gesiglan (§ 127), sail. 

gesiho*, see gesSon. 

gesittan (§ 115, Note 2), sit (trans., 
as to sit a horse, to sit a boat, 
etc.); sit, sit down (intrans.). 

geslaegen, see slSan (§ 118). 

gesomnian (§ 130), assemble, 
collect. 

gesomnung, f., collection, as- 
sembly. 

gestah, see gestigan. 

gesta3elian (§ 130), establish, 
restore [standan]. 

gesteal, n., establishment, foun- 
dation [stall]. 

gestigan (§ 102), ascend, go 
[stile, stirrup, sty (=a rising 
on the eye)]. 

gestrangian (§ 130), strengthen. 

gestreon, n., property. 

gestrynan (§ 126), obtain, ac- 
quire [gestrSon]. 

gesweorcan (§ 110), grow dark, 
become sad ; For Son ic ge3en- 
can ne mseg geond 3as wonild 
for hwan modsefa min ne 
gesweorce 151, 3-4 = There- 
fore in this world I may not 
understand wherefore my mind 
does not grow " black as night. 11 
(Brooke. ) 

geswican (§ 102), cease, cease 
from (with gen.). 

getael, n., something told, nar- 
rative. 

getruma, m., troop, division. 

ge3anc, m., n., thought. 

geSeah, see ge3icgan. 

ge3enc(e)an (§ 128), think, re- 
member, understand, consider. 
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geo*6odan (§ 128), J0f"< 


giohfio Igeh3u), f. T care, Hoi-row, 


geSeode (-Slode), n., language, 


!/'■''/. 


tribe. 


giii (iu), formerly, af old. 


ged"6odnin, f., association ; bat In 


gleed (g!2ed), glad. 


112,2 this word is used, to render 


gleaw, vrtet, priiiiint. 


the Lat. appetttua = ileniir. 


gliwBtzei, in., glee, joy ; insir. pi. 


ge8icg(e)an (§ 115, Note 2), 


(used adverbially), gliwatafum 


butt, receive; pret. India, 8(1 


1-50, l»=jouft»Hth 


sing., ge8eah. 


God, m., Cud. 


ge8uugeii,i>iirl.-adj.|(/(s£(iij(iii'sA.'(i, 


god (f 96, (3)), ffoed; mid his 


excellent [3eon, to thrive]. 


godum 115, 13=stt4tA hi* po»~ 


geSyldig, patient. 


KMfon* (goods). 


geweald (gewald), ii., control. 


godcund, divine [God], 


poeeeeeion, power [wield]. 


godouudllce, iiin'iirhi. 


geweorc, n., fork, labor. 


gold, n., ffu7d. 


geweorSian (§ 130), honor [to 


gold-Sht, f., gold treasure. 


attribute worth to]. 


gold-jab, goid-i"tn,-niii. 


gewin(n), u., etrlfb, struggle. 


gold-hroden. part. -adj., gold- 


gewiasian (g 130), guide, direet. 


adorned. 


gowltan {§ 102), go, depart. 


goldwine, m., prince, giver of 


geworht, geworhte, see gewyr- 


gold, lord [gold- friend]. 


can. 


gomel (gomol), old, old man. 


gewrit, ii., writing. Scripture. 


gongan (gangan) (§ 117), go 


gewunian :J 130), hi u--< it-inwni. 


[gang] ; imperative 2d sing., 


be Mont. 


geoug; pret. sing., gSong, 


6ewyrc(e)an (§ 128), tcorfr, 


glong, geng; past part., ge- 


create, make, prodmee. 


gongen, gegangen. The most 


gid(d), ii., word, speech. 


commonly used pret. is 6ode, 


giefan (§ 115), give. 


lvhicli belongs to g5n (g 134). 


gieistai, ill, gift-stool, throne. 


Gotland, xl, Jhiihh.i (in Ohthere'i 


giefu (gifa), I., gift. 


Second Voyage), (l-illitaiid (in 


gielp (gilp), Bbi "•, boast, boant- 


WiflftUm't Voyage}. 


ing [yelp]. 


gram, grim, angry, fierce, the 


gieman (geman) (J 126), #*■ 


nuiint out. 


■ ■'."•■'"', ttrive. 


gt5p, f., grasp, elide/,, claw. 


giet (git, gyt), r'. still. 


gtStan {5 126), greet, attack, 


gif (gyf), i/ [not related la give]. 


In mil. 


gifeBe fgyfelSe), gicen, granted. 


grSwan (| 117. (2)), grew. 


gilp, sec gielp. 


gryre-leo3. n. , terrilde song 


gilp c wide, in., boasting speech 


[grisly lay]. 


[ye(p.si>ci-..!ij. 


guma, m., man, hero [groom ; 


gingett, seu geong (adj.). 


see § 65, Note l\. 
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gu8, f., war, battle. 

gu3-bill, n., sword [war-bill]. 

guo*-gewsede, n., armor [war- 
weeds]. 

gu3-hre3, f., war-fame. 

gu3-wine, in., sword [war-friend]. 

gyddian (§ 130), speak formally, 
chant [giddy ; the original mean- 
ing of giddy was mirthful, as 
when one sings]. 

gyf, see gif. 

gyfeSe, see gife3e. 

gyldan (gieldan) (§ 110), pay; 
indie. 3d sing. , gylt. 

gylden, golden [gold]. 



habban (§ 133), have. 

had, m., order, rank, office, de- 
gree [-hood, -head]. 

haefta, m., captive. 

haegel (hagol), ra., hail; instr. 
sing., hagle. 

haeglfaru, f., hailstorm . [hail- 
faring]. 

haele, see haeleS. 

hsel, f . , hail, health, good luck. 

haeleo* (haele), m., hero, warrior. 

halt, see hatan. 

hse3en, heathen. 

Haeo*um (aet Hse3um), Haddeby 
( = Schleswig). 

hal, hale, whole. 

halettan (§ 127), greet, salute 
[to hail]. 

Halfdene, Halfdane (proper 
name). 

halga, m., saint. 

Helgoland, Halgoland (in ancient 
Norway). 

halig, holy. 

bSlignea f f., holiness. 



ham, m., home ; dat. sing., name, 
ham (p. 104, Note) ; used ad- 
verbially in ham Sode 112, 18 
= went home. 

hand, see hond. 

har, hoary, gray. 

hat, hot. 

hatan (§ 117, Note 2), call, name, 
command; pret. sing., heht, 
net. 

hatheort, hot-hearted. 

hatte, see hatan. 

h£, heo, hit (§ 53), he, she, it. 

hSafod, n., head. 

hSah (§ 96, (2)), high; ace. sing, 
m., hSanne. 

hSah-sele, m., high hall. 

h&aho'ungen, highly prosperous, 
aristocratic [hSah + past part, 
of 8eon (§ 118)]. 

healdan (§ 117), hold, govern, 
possess ; 144, 9 = hold up, sus- 
tain. 

healf, adj., half. 

healf, f . , half, side, shore. 

heall, f., hall. 

heals, m., neck. 

hSan, abject, miserable. 

hSanne, see hSah. 

heard, hard. 

heard - hicgende, brave - minded 
[hard-thinking]. 

hearm-scaSa, m., harmful foe 
[harm-scather]. 

hearpe, f., harp. 

heaSo-deor, battle-brave. 

heao*o-maere, famous in battle. 

hea3o-wylm, m., flame -surge, 
surging of fire [battle-welling]. 

hSawan (§ 117), hew, cut. 

l^w^an, h5f T hSfon, gehafen 

heave, lift, raise. 
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heHg, heavy, oppressive. 


[shepherd-book, a translation of 




heht. see hatan. 


Lat. C'ura I'astoralis']. 




helan (§ 114), conceal. 


hierra, see hSah. 




hfll, f-. JkcH, 


hiersTimian (hyr-. her-) (§ 130), 




helm, in,, kehnet. 


obey (with dat.). 




Helmingaa, m, pi., Helmings 


bige (hyge), in., mind, heart. 




(Waaltheow, Hrothgar's queen, 


hige-5ihtig. bold-hearted. 




Is a Uelinhlg). 


hild, f., battle. 




help, f., kelp. 


bllde-dSor, battle-brave. 




helpan fj 110), help (with dat.). 


hUde-mecg, m., warrior. 




heoion. in., heaven. 


hilde-sijed. battle-sated. 




hoOlOIlllC. fli'HI-rll!:/. 


hin-fSs, eager to be. gone [hence- 




heofowlce, n., kingdom of heaven. 


ready]. 




heold, see healdan. 


hira, see he. 




heolator (-star), n., darkness, 


hlasw (bl5w), m., mound, burial 




riiitrmlmi'iil, cover [bolster]. 


mound [Lud/oie and other pi Mlfr- 




heora (hiera), see bfi. 


names, tow meaning hill]. 




heord, f., care, guardianship 


histoid, in., lord, master [loaf- 




[bond]. 


ward?]. 




heoro-dreorig, bloody [sword- 


hleahtor, m., laughter. 




dreary]. 


bl6o, in., refuge, proteelor [lee]. 




Heorot. Henrat, Hart (the famous 


hlifian [j 130), rise, toicer. 




hall which Hrothgar built). 


hlyn, in., din, noise. 




heorte, t, heart. 


hlynaian (5 130), resound. 




bSr, lien; hither; in the Chronicle 


hof. n., court, abode. 




the meaning frequently is at this 


hogode. see bycgaii. 




dale, in this year: 90, 1. 


holm, m., sea, seem. 




h$ro, nt., Banish army. 


hc/iid (band), f., hand; ou geh- 




hprcnis. (., praise. 


wseSre bond, »n both Hilt, 




herglan (J 130), raid, harry, 


hord, ui., n., hoard, treasure. 




mage [here]. 


hordcofa, in., /.riant, hear! [hoard- 




bergnng, f-, harrying, plundering. 


chamber]. 




herian (herigean) (S 125), praise. 


hora, n., horse. 




beisuniedon. sec lilereumiaii. 


horshwrel, m., walrus. 




b6t, see batan. 


hreedwyrde, hasty of speech 




hidei (hieder), hither. 


[breed = (jmVA-]. 




hi era. see be 


hrsegel, »., garment; dat. sing.. 




bieran. (hyran) (§ 12G), hear, 


braegle. 




tefeap 


hrSn, m., reindeer. 




hletde, in., fheplierd, insti<Ji>t<>f 


hraSe, quiaklf, noun [rath-er]. 




[keeper nf a herd]. 


hrSo (hrgoh). rough, cruel, sad. 




hierdebQc, f.. pwtoi 


hreoMn (.§ 109), /«//. 
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hreran (§ 126), stir. 

hreSer, m., n., breast, purpose; 
dat. sing., hredre. 

hrim, m., rime, hoarfrost. 

hrimceald, rime-cold. 

hring, m., ring, ring-mail. 

hrio*, f. (?), snow-storm. 

hrof, m., roof. 

Hrones naess, literally Whale's 
Ness, whale's promontory ; see 
naess. 

hruse, f., earth [hrSosan: de- 
posit] . 

hryre, m., fall, death [hrSosan]. 

hrySer, n., cattle [rinder-pest]. 

hry3ig, ruined (?), storm-beaten ; 
nom. pi. m., hrySge. 

hti, how. 

Humbre, f . , river Humber. 

hund, hundred. 

hunig, n., honey. 

hunta, m., hunter, 

hunto3 (-ta8), m., hunting, 

hum, adv., about. 

hus, n., house. 

hwa, hwaet (§ 74), who ? whatf 
swa hwaet swS (§77, Note), 
whatsoever; indefinite, any one, 
anything; for hwan (instr.), 
wherefore. 

hwael, m., whale. 

hwaelhunta, m., whale-hunter. 

hwaelhuntao', m., whale-fishing. 

hwaer, where f hweer . . . swa, 
wheresoever ; wel hwaer, 
nearly everywhere. \ 

hwaethwugu, something. \ 

hwaeSer, whether, which of two? 

hwae&Ve, however, nevertheless. 

hwgne, see hwon. 

hweorfan (§ 110), turn, go. 

hwider, whither. 



hwil, f., while, time; ealle 3a 

hwile 8e, all the while that; 

hwllum (instr. pi.), sometimes, 
hwilc (hwylc, hwelc) (§ 74, 

Note 1), which ? what f 
hwdn, n., a tnfle; hwgne (instr. 

sing.), somewhat, a little. 
hwonan, when. 
hy, see hie. 
hycgan (§ 132), think, resolve; 

pret. 3d sing. , hogode. 
hyd, f., hide, skin. 
hyge, see hige. 
hyra (hiera), see he", 
hyran, see hieran. 
hyrde, see hierde. 
hys (his), see he*, 
hyt (hit), see h§. 

I. 

ic (§ 72), /. 

Idel, idle, useless, desolate. 

ieldra, adj., see eald. 

ieldra, in., an elder, parent, an- 
cestor. 

iernan (yrnan) (§ 112), run. 

Xglond (Igland), n., island. 

ilea (ylca), the same [of that ilk]. 

Ilfing, the Elbing. 

in, in, into (with dat. and ace.) ; 
in on, in on, to, toward (with 
ace.). 

inbryrdnis (-nes), f., inspiration, 
ardor. 

indryhten, very noble. 

ingong, m., entrance. 

innan, adv., within, inside; on 
innan, within. 

innanbordes, adv. -gen., within 
borders, at home. 

inne, adv., within, inside. 
R;a, m., cause, sake. 
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inweardlice, inwardly, fervently. 


lagulad, t, t« [lake-way, isa = 




iliwid-aorg (inwit-Borh), f., sor- 


Iro-lhiil, tlirrrli.ill, (<■•/;/). 




row cannot by an enemy. 


land, see lond. 




inwit-Balic, in., hostile intent. 


lang, sec long. 




Ii aland, n. , Ireland (but in 


Langaland, a., Lawjeland (in 




Oht/iere's Second Vognije, Ice- 


Denmark). 




land is probably meant). 


lar, f., tore, teaching. 




lrenna', irena. '" " 


lSrcwide, iiiMjiiverpi, inxtr union, 
[cwide < cweSan] . 




iren-b^nd, in., f., iron-band. 


lareow. m.,(f(i':AiT[lar + 9@ow]. 




fe M 6 T«. 


last, in., froet, footprint [shoe- 
maker's last] ; on laat(e), f » (ft? 




K. 


(r<wt <if, fWnW (with dat.). 




kynerlce, see cynerlce. 
kyning. see cyning. 
kyrtel, m., kirtle, coat. 


laS, loathtowe, hateful. 

leas, Juose, /rw /com, f>i'ri»/! of 

(with gen.). 
lSaHung, f., leasing, d-<-<i>ii<ni, 

falsehooil. 




L. 


lecgan (J 125, N'ote), lay. 




LiT'duji. ZoHn. 


lefdon. see lief an. 




LSdengeSSode (-Slodei, n,, 


leger.n., tying in, illness [licgan]. 




Latin langttage. 


long, see longe. 




LSdenwate (§47), in. pi., Latin 


lengra, see Iqng. 




people, Romans. 


16od, in., prince, chief. 




l£fan (g 126), leave. 


leod, f., people, nation (the plural 




liege, sci! licgaii. 


has tht' same meaning). 




Laeland, n., Laahmil (in Den- 


l§od-acipe, ni., nation [peopfe- 




mark). 


ship]. 




ISn, n., Imk; to ISne 131, 2 


18o(, dear [lief]. 




= asn {Ma. 


leoht. in!].. light. 




isne, aiij., as a lean, transitory. 


lSoht, n,, light, briyhlness. 




perishable. 


leornere, in., learner, disrl}/le. 




lseran (§ 126), (eaeft, aaVise, 


leornian (j 130), tarn. 




exhort [13r]. 


leornung (liomung), f., learn- 




Itesaa, ISata. seu lytel. 


ing. 




ljfcatan (j 127), lost, told 0HJ 


le"o8, ii.. aong [lay ?]. 




(iiir.ruii.-.) ; pi rfin-hi. tieliirre 


leoSoraeft, in., poetic skill [lay- 




(trans.). 


craft]. 




l»tan (S 117), /-■'. '■■■■■■- 


tSoBsong, ".. *ong, poem. 




laf, f., sunn tiihuj iiji, rtntnctnt, 


16t, see l«tan. 




ftefWooin < ■" > 1 1 ■ ■ t i ;i iwonlji to 


libban £S 133), lire; pres. part., 




lttfo, as u remnntt, mnainiug. 


liflgende, living, alive. 
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lie, n., body, corpse [lich-gate, 

Lichfield]. 
licgan (§ 115, Note 2), lie, extend, 

flow, lie dead; 3d sing, indie. 

pres., ligeo*, IIS. 
lichama (-noma) , m. , body [body- 
covering]. 
lician (§ 130), please (with dat.) 

[like]. 
lic-sar, n., body-sore, wound in 

the body. 
llefan (lgfan) (§ 126), permit, 

allow (with dat.) [grant leave 

to]. 
Hf, n., life. 

llf-dagas, m. pi., life-days. 
lifigende, see libban. 
Hg, m. , flame, fire. 
ligeo*, see licgan. 
lim, n., limb. 
list, f. , cunning ; dat. pi., lis turn, 

is used adverbially = cunningly. 
Ho*, see licgan. 
lof , in. , praise, glory. 
lead (land), n., land, country. 
lQng (lang) (§ 96, (2)), long. 
lQnge (lange) (§ 97, (2)), long; 

lQnge on daeg, late in the day. 
lufan, see lufu. 

lufian (lufigean) (§ 131), love. 
luflice, lovingly. 
lufu,*., love; dat. sing, (weak), 

lufan. 
lungre, quickly. 

lust, m., joy [lust]; on lust, joy- 
fully. 
\ft, indeclinable, little, few (with 

partitive gen.). 

lytel (litel) (§ 96, (2)), little, 

small. 

M. 

ma, see micle (§ 97, (2)). 



maeg, see magan. 

msgg, m., kinsman; nom. pi., 

magas(§27, (2)). 
maegen, n., strength, power [might 

and main]. 
msegen-ellen, n., main strength, 

mighty courage. 
maeg3, f., tribe. 

maeg3had, m., maidenhood, vir- 
ginity. 
msel-gesceaft, f., appointed time 

[mael = meal, time]. 
mseran (§ 126), make famous, 

honor. 
msere, famous, glorious, notori- 
ous. 
mser3o (maero'o, maerS), f. v 

glory, fame. 
maesseprgost, m., mass-priest. 
masst, see micel. 
magan (§ 137), be able, may. 
magas, see maeg. 
magu (mago), m., son, man. 
maguSegn, m., vassal, retainer. 
man(n), see mon(n). 
mancus, m., mancus, half-crown; 

gen. pi., mancessa. 
mandsed, f., evil deed. 
manig, see monig. 
manigfeald, see monigfeald. 
mara, see micel. 
maSelian (§ 130), harangue, 

speak. 
ma3um (ma33um), m., gift, 

treasure, jewel ; gen. pi., ma3ma. 
ma33umgyfa, m. , treasure-giver, 

lord. 
ma33um-wela, m., wealth of 

treasure. 

power. 
t 
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mearc, f., boundary, limit [mark, 


rnlldheortnoa, f., mild-hearted- 




march]. 


HM>, uu-n-'j. 




raearg (mearh), m., horse; noin. 


milta, f., niiidn'.'a, mtrog. 




p]., meaiaa. 


mlrt CS76),m/y, mine. 




meaxB, in., marten. 


misllc. virions. 




mec, see lo. 


missenlic, various. 




medmicel, m-ii7i'r(tHylarge,»hoH, 
brief. 


m5d, n., mood. Kited, courage. 
modcearig, sorrowful of mind. 




medu (medo), m., mead. 


modega. niodga. Bee modig. 




madu-benc, 1'., mettd-/>rio-h. 


modgeSanc, m. , purpose of mind. 




medu lu). n., mead-cup. 


modig, moody, brave, proud. 




uiedu-heall, (., mtad-hall. 


m5doi, f., mother. 




men, see m9n(n). 


modueia, m., mind, heart. 




mengan (§ 127). miiiijU , mi.c. 


mQn(n) (man, mann) (§ 68; 




menigu (menigeo) , 1., multitude 


5 70, Note), m., man, ■on; 




[many]. 


peraott, they. 




menniscneB, f., humanity, iiarir- 


mona, in., moon. 




iiiitii'i) [man]. 


monaS (<j 68, (1), Note), ia., 




meolc. f., milk. 


month [mona] ; dat. sing., 




M§ore, ffirt (in Sweden). 


mon5e. 




mere, To., lake, virre, sett [mer- 


mqnfnjcynn, n. , mankind. 




mnid], 


mondryhten, in., Urge ford. 




Mere tun, in., Merlon (in Surrey). 


moJilan (manian) (J 130), ad- 




metan (§ 126), »i~rt,.»'*?. 


monish. 




Metod (Meotod, Metud), m., 


monig imanig, moncg. msenig). 




Creator, God. 


man". 




metod-sceaft, L, appointed foom, 


nnjuigieald (manig-), manifdd, 




flxniity. 


various. 




mloel (J 96, (3)), great, mlpfcf|r, 


moiicSe. see monafl. 




strong, larft [mickle] ; mara, 


mor, iu., moor. 




MOM, strongir, larger. 


morgeri, in. , wn-uiiig ; dat. sing., 




micle I'micele), greatly, tnuek. 


morgen(n)e. 




miclum, (| 93, (4)1, grr.uhj. 


mor8or-bealu f-bealo). u., mnr- 




mid. Witt, amid, among (with dal. 


der [murder-hale] ; se</ Surfau. 




uidaoc). 


moate. see motan. 




middangeard, to., earth, world 


motan (§ 137), m>i>j, he permitted. 




[middle-yard]. 


must. 




middeweard, mtdwam, toward 


mund-gripe, m., hand-grip. 




the middle. 


munuc, in,, monk [Lat. mona^ 




Mierce. m. pL, VerthaU. 


elms] . 




mihte. Bee magan. 


munuchSd, in., monkhood, iii"- 




nil, f., nii7'' [LiU, mille]. 
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miLo*, m., mouth. 

myntan (§ 127), be minded, in- 
tend; pret. indie. 3d sing., 
mynte. 

mynster, n., monastery [Lat. 
monasterium] ; dat. sing., 
mynstre. 

m^re, f., mare [mearh]. 

myro\ f., joy, mirth; modes 
myr3e 142, 17 = with joy of 
heart. 

N. 

na" (no), not [ne 5 = n-ever] ; na 

ne, not, not at all. 
nabban (p. 32, Note), not to have. 
nsSdre, f., serpent, adder. 
naefde, see nabban. 
naefre, never. 

naenig (§ 77), no one, no, none. 
nsgre, nseren, naeron, see § 40, 

Note 2. 
naes = ne wses, see § 40, Note 2. 
naess, in., ness, headland. 
nSht, see noht. 
nalaes (nales), not at all [na 

ealles]. 
nam, see niman. 
nama, see noma, 
namon, see niman. 
nan, not one, no, none [ne an]. 
nanwuht, n., nothing [no whit]. 
ne, not. 
nB, nor ; n6 . . . nS, neither . . . 

nor. 
neah (§ 96, (4)), near. 
neah, adv., nigh, near, nearly, 

almost ; comparative, n§ar, 

nearer. 
neaht, see niht. 
nSalScan (-laecan) (§ 126), draw 

near to, approach (with dat.). 



near, see nSah, adv. 
nSat, n., neat, cattle. 
nemnan (§ 127), name. 
nem3e, (nymSe), except, unless. 
nerian (§ 125) , save, preserve. 
nSten, see nieten. 
niedbe3earf, needful, necessary. 
niehst, see neah (§ 96, (4)). 
nieten (nSten), n., neat, beast, 

cattle. 
nigontiene, nineteen. 
niht (neaht) (§ 68, (1), Note), 

night. 
nihthelm, m., night-helm, shade 

of night. 
nihtscua, m., shadow of night. 
niht-weorc, n., night-work. 
niman (§ 114), take, gain [nimble, 

numb], 
nipan (§ 102), grow dark, darken. 
nis, see § 40, Note 2. 
nlS, m., malice, violence. 
niwe, new, navel, startling. 
no, see na. 
noht (naht, na-wiht), n., not a 

whit, naught, nothing ; not, not 

at all. 
n5hw£e3er (nahwae3er), neither ; 

nohwaeSer nS . . ne . . . nfi 

. . ne 118, 8 = neither . . . nor. 
nolde, npldon = ne wolde, ne 

woldon, see willan. 
noma (nama), m., name. 
nor8 (§ 97, (1)), north, in the 

north, northicards. 
nor3an (§ 93, (5), from the north ; 

be nor3an, see § 94, (4). 
NorS-Dene, m. pi., North-Danes. 
nor3eweard, northward. 
Nor3hymbre, m. pi., Northum- 
brians. 
NorSmanna, see NorSmon. 
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NoiSmen. BM NoiSinon. 


ayx MB, (1 = into five, or six 




notSmest, see norS. 


parti; on weg 140, 10 = away ; 




NorSmon (-man) (§ 68, (1)). 


on innan 144, o = -within, on 




Norwegian. 


unrlht 14'i, lo= falsely. 




noiSor, Bee nor3. 


onbasrnan (5 126) , kindle, inspire. 




norflryhte, nort/iinird. 


oncy33, f., tUxtivxs, suffrrtti'i. 




nor8weard, northward. 


ond (and), and. 




NorSweg, Norway. 


qndaaca, m., odiy-rtani. 




nose, f., ft;"', naze, [ness, nose]. 


ondswarian ('§ 130), nnnwr. 




notu, f., office, employment. 


ondweaxd, adj., pweat. 




nu, now; WW (AOt, t-&:ing that ; 


onfSng, sec onfon- 




nu Sa 138, 13 = now then. 


onfeohtan (j 110), fight. 




nyhst (niehat), sea ueah. 


onfindan (§ 110), find out, lite- 




nymSe, Bee nemSe. 


cover; pret. iudie. 3d sing., 




nyase, see nytan. 


onfunde. 




nyste. Bee nytan. 


onfon (j 118), receive, jrfw ri.,- 




nyt(t), useful, profitable. 


lentty. 




nytan (nitan<ne witan, § 136), 


onfunde, see onfindan. 




not to know; 3d sing, pret., 


ongfian, prep., against, towards 




nysae, nyste. 


(Willi d<u\ and ace.), 
ongean, adv., jws( iwo.-w, <vj ''■-■■' <''. . 




0. 


Qngelcynn (Angel-), n., Amjle 




kin, English iieiiple, England. 




Of « 94, (1)W, .from, COMCT* 


QngelSsod (Angel-), t, the Eug- 




i»3- 


H*h peepu or nation. 




ofer(§94, (2)), ewr,< ww sifter, 


ongemang(-mong), among (witli 




in sjjfle of (see 144, U) ; ofer 


dtlt. ). 




eorSan 143, '.> = en tarih. 


ongletan (-gltan) (§ 116), per- 




ofer, adv., aver, across. 


ceive, sue, iind'-rftand. 




oferfSran (§ 126), go over, trav- 


ongiunan (§ 110). begin, attempt. 




erse. 


onlutan (§ 109), bow, (MtfM 




oferfreoaan (j 109) , /iv<?-<' on-r. 


(iiiLr:i»s.) [font = a stoopei']. 




ofeilroren, iee oferfrSoaan. 


onridan (g 102), ride ngniust, 




ofgiefau (5 115), ijii-i: up, rrlin- 
qutoh. 


onaendan (§ 127). send. 




ofOBt, f., haute. 


onslSpan (onal6pan) (§ 126), 




ofalsegen, see ofalfian. 


fall ,i.-l,->p, steep. 




ofalean (j IIS), ttat Off, «<* 


onsponnan (J 117). Ioomh [an- 




ofsloge, see ofelSan. 


spun]; pret. 3d sing, iodic., 




oft, i.i't, nft, a ; mpeiiative, oftoat. 


onspeon. 




cn(B94,C8»,i»,fiito, agattat, 


onspriugan [j 110), s r ring apart, 




to, among, during; on fif o33e 


unspring. 
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onstal, m., institution, supply. 
onsteUan (§ 128), establish ; pret. 

3d sing, indie, onstealde. 
onwaecnan (§ 127), awake (in- 

trans.). 
onweald (-wald), m., power, 

authority [wield]. 
onwendan (§ 127), change, over- 
turn [to wind]. 
or, n., beginning. 
08 (§ 94, (2)), until, as far as 

(of time and place) ; 08 8set, 

oo* 8e, until. 
oSberan (§ 114), bear away. 
66er, other, second; 6Ser . . . 

68er, the one . . . the other. 
oSfaestan (§ 127), set to (a task). 
oSfeallan (§ 111), fall off, decline. 
oSSe, or; o88e . . . o38e, either 

... or. 

P. 

plega, m., play, festivity. 
port, m., port [Lat. portus]. 



rad, f., raid. 

raecan (§ 126), reach; pret. 3d 

sing., rgehte. 
raest, see rest. 
Readingas, m. pi., Beading (in 

Berkshire). 
reccan (§ 128), narrate, tell; 

pret. pi. indie, ronton, reahton. 
recceleas, reckless, careless. 
recced, n., house, hall. 
regnian (renian) (§ 130), adorn, 

prepare; past part., geregnad. 
regollic (-lee), according to rule, 

regular. 
ren-weard, m., mighty warden, 

guard, champion. 



rest (raest), f., rest, resting-place, 
bed. 

rede, fierce, furious. 

rice, rich, powerful, aristocratic. 

rice, n., realm, kingdom [bishop- 
ric]. 

ricsian (§ 130), rule. 

ridan (§ 102), ride. 

riman (§ 126), count [rime]. 

rinc, m., man, icarrior. 

rod, f., rood, cross; rode tacen, 
sign of the cross. 

Romware, m. pi., Romans. 

rond (rand), m., shield. 

run, f., rune, secret meditation 
[to round = to whisper] . 

rycene (ricene), quickly, rashly. 

ryhtnorSanwind, m., straight 
north-wind. 

S. 

sae, f., sea. 

sas-bSt, m., sea-boat. 

said, n., seed. 

ssede, see secgan. 

sail, m. f ., time, happiness [sil-ly] ; 
on saslum 137, 22 = joyous, 
merry. 

sallan (§ 126), bind. 

sse-li8end (§ 68, (3)), m., sea- 
farer (nom. and ace. pi. same as 
nom. and ace. sing.). 

sam . . . sam, whether . . . or. 

same, similarly ; swa" same, just 
the same, in like manner. 

samod, see somod. 

sanct, m., f., saint [Lat. sanctus]; 
gen. sing. , sanctae, f . , sancti, m. 

sang, see song. 

sSr, f., n., sore, pain, wound. 

sSr, adj., sore, grievotis. 

sare, sorely. 
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•Swan (5 117,) sow. 


Scyldiogaa, m. pi., Segla'tngs, 




s3wol, f. , tout; oblique crises, 


Banes. 




sing., sSwle (§ 39, Note). 


acyp, set' acip. 




acacan (aceacan) (§ 116), shake, 


Scyppend, see Scieppend. 




[in. drparl ; past pint., acaceii, 


ae. seo. 3ast (g 38 ; j 28, Note 
3), the; that; h", she, it; who. 




scadu-helm, in., eowr of night. 


which, that; Sa^a, from then. 




iilnt<t<)ir-r„ri-riii(/ [sUaAovr-heUm]; 


afterwards, therefore; Sees iSe 




acadu-helm a geaceapu, see 


(p. 110, 1. 2), Kith v&at; Sf 




Note on 136, 2-6. 


. . . 8ajt [p. 110, 11. 7-8), for 




Bceal, Bee aculan. 


this reason . . . because ; to 




acSap, 11., sheep. 


3*em . . . »wi, to such an 




aceat, in., corner, region, quarter 


extent . . . as ; 8y (85), the 




[sheet]; eor8an acSatta 139, 


(adverliial, Willi comparatives) ; 




11 = In the regions of earth 


8y . . . 8?, tlw . . . the. 




(Ren. used as locative). 


seah, aee aeon. 




BcBawl(6)an (% 130). view, see 


Bealde, tee aellan. 




[shew] . 


aearo-gimm. m., artistic gem, 




aceawung, f. , seeing. 


jewel. 




Boeolde. Me sculaii. 


aearo-nT8, m., dinning hatred, 




sc§op (scop), aee scieppan. 


plot. 




aceowyThta, m., Aoe-flHJfcen 


searo-Sqmc, m., cunning thought, 




Bce33an (§ 116), injure, scathe 


de rice. 




(with dat.). 


Beaxe, m. pi., ScSmm, S'txony. 




acieppan (5 116), create. 


BSciejan (J 128), to seek, visit. 




Scieppend, m., Oafltor. 


meet. 




aciiian (S 102), shim. 


secg, m., moii, warrior- 




scip (BCyp), n.i sfti'p. 


aeegan (5 132), sail. tell. 




acipea, n., at nil 


aefa, m., mind, spirit. 




•ciprap, in., ship-rope, cable. 


sfifte, More easily (ooBtpwative of 




■oft, f., shire, district. 


aSfte. 




Bciringeah5al, in., StfrtngetlUal 


segel, m., a., mill; dat. sing. 




(in Norway). 


= eagle. 




scolde, Bee sculan 


aegliaii (j 130), sail. 




acQmu, f.. thame, dishonor. 


eele, m., hall. 




SconSg, f,. fjUcanne (southern dis- 


aeledrSam, m., hall joy, festivity. 




trict of the Scandinavian piiniri- 


sele-ful. n., hail cup. 




Bula). 


a;lea;cg, in,, hull warrior, re- 




SCOpgereord. n . pQettC hiuiiii.uje. 


tainer. 




eciTSan (j? 102). stride, stalk. 


aeleat, hest (no positive). 




■oulart (j 136; § 137, Note 2), 


aelf (Bylf), self, himself (declined 




shall, hace to, ought. 


as strong or weak adjective). 
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seUan (syllan) (§ 128), give [sell, 
han(d)sel]. 

semninga, forthwith, straightway. 

sendan (§ 127), send. 

sSo, see s5. 

sSoc, sick. 

seofon (syfan), seven. 

seolh, in., seal; gen. sing. = 
sSoles (§27, (3)). 

sSon (§ 118), see, look. 

seonu, f., sinew; nom. pi., seon- 
owe. 

sess, m., seat. 

sibb, i., friendship, peace [gossip]. 

sidu (siodu), in., custom, mo- 
rality, good conduct. 

ale, see beon. 

siex, six; syxa (sieza) sum, 
see sum. 

siextig, sixty. 

sige, m., victory. 

sige-folc, n., victorious people. 

sige-lSas, victory-less, of defeat. 

sige-rof , victory-famed, victorious. 

sige-wsepen, n., victory-weapon. 

siglan (§ 127), sail. 

Sillende, Zealand. 

sine, n., treasure, prize. 

sine -faet, n., see 137, 1 [treasure- 
vat]. 

sinc-3$ gu, f . , receiving of treasure 
[dicgan]. 

Bind, sint, sindon, see bSon. 

singan (§ 110), sing. 

aittan (§ 115, Note 2), sit, take 
position. 

si8, m., journey, time; forman 
si8e 139, 2 = the first time 
(instr. sing.). 

slSian (§ 130), journey. 

sio"8an, after that, afterwards, 
after. 



slaep, m., sleep. 

slsepan (§ 117), sleep. 

slean (§ 118), slay [slow-worm], 

slitan (§ 102), slit, tear to pieces. 

sliden, savage, penlous. 

smael, narrow. 

smalost, see smael. 

snaw, m., snow. 

snot (t) or, wise, prudent. 

sohte, see secan. 

BQmod (samod), together. 

sona, soon. 

song, in., n., song, poem. 

songcraeft, m., art of song and 

poetry. 
sorg (sorh), f., sorrow. 
soS, true. 
soS, n., truth; to sd&e, for a 

trnth, truly, venly. 
soS-faest, truthful, just. 
sdollce, truly. 
sped, f., possessions, success, 

riches [speed]. 
spedig, rich, prosperous. 
spell, n., story, tale [gospel]. 
speow, see spdwan. 
spere, n., spear. 
spor, n. , track, footprint. 
spdwan (§ 117), succeed (imper- 
sonal with dat.). 
sprsec, f., speech, language. 
sprecan (§115), speak. 
spyrian (spyrigean) (§ 130), 

follow (intrans.) [spor]. 
staef, staff, rod; pi. = literature, 

learning. 
staelhran, m., decoy-reindeer. 
staelwierSe, serviceable (see p. 56, 

Note 2). 
staer, n., story, narrative [Lat 

historia]. 
BtaeS, n., shore. 
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stan, m., stone, rock. 


awa . . . swa, the . . . the, 


stSn-boga, in., stone-arch [stone- 


as , . . os ,* bwS hwast sw5, 


bow]. 


whauotMT [S Tt, Note). 


atandan, lea at 91 id an. 


swass, beloved, MM- 


8t5uhli3 (-hleoo*), n., stone-elif. 


awaeS, n., (rwat, fwiprint 


stapol, 111., column [staple]. 


[swath]. 


stariaii (g 125), stare, gaze. 


awaSuI, m. ? n. S\ smoke. 


stifle, in., place. 


swcalh, see awelgau. 


Btelan (j 114), steal. 


ewefan ('§ 115), sleep, sleep the 


stent, Sex- BtffliAan. 


sleep of 'death. 


StSorbord, n,, starhininl, tight 


swefn, n., sleep, dream. 


side SfB ship. 


sweg, in., sound, noise. 


st^ppan (§ 116), step, adcance; 


swegle, 1/ right, clear. 


pret. indie, 3d sin«:., stop. 


swelan (§ 126), bum [sweal]. 


stilnes. f., stillness, quiet. 


Bwelgan (5 110), siralloic; pret 


stondan (§ 116). stand. 


indie. 3d sing., awealh; sulij., 


stop, see steppau. 


awulge. 


Btorm, m., storm. 


awellan(t) H0),»wrfl. 


atom-, f., place [stow, and in 


Sweolaud, n., Sweden. 


names of places}. 


SwSom, in., i!nl. i_i 1 . , the Swedes. 


Strang, see strong. 


aweotol, clear. 


strongest, see atroug. 


aweotole, r.ii-.u-hj. 


strong (S 96, (i)), strong. 


awerian [j 116), swear. 


sty c cem Slum, here and there. 


awete, meet 


sum (§ 91, Nole 2), some, certain. 


swStues (-nia), f., mm|u» 


<t certain bus," he ayxa sum 


swift (awyft), sW/l. 


104, H5 = he tcithjire others. 


swilc (swyle) (5 77), meA. 


sum era, see sumor. 


awtlce. in Mirf manner, tut, Hl-e- 




iriM; as ffi a* Efteftf* (with 


■sum. 


Sill)].). 


sumorlida, in,, snni.mer-/irmii. 


awimman (S 110), sieim. 


aundor, apart. 


Bwin(Bwyn), n., twffte, ft"?. 


aiinne, (., mn. 


BWinsung, /., melody, harmony. 


Hllllll. 111., SMB. 


awiSe (amySe'j, vr-m, cMei-diwilii, 


siiS. south, soutlimmh. 


gram. 


sfiflan (§ 93, (ii)). from the 


BWiOOBt, ehirjhj. iihunxt. 


si, nth ; bo auSan, south of 


swor, see awerian. 


(S M, (4)). 


awulge. si i awelgau. 


suSeweard. foutfeuurj. 


swuster £j 68, (2)), f.. sister. 


BuSryhte, toMAtMKl 


awyloe (swelce). see swilee. 


awa (awaj), so, ns, /imp. as ?/,- 


iwyn. see bwTii. 


swS iwS, jusi at, at far as; 


swynaian (j 130), resound. 
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swy3e, see swi3e. 

swy8-ferh3, strong -souled. 

sylf, see self. 

syll, f., sill, floor. 

syllan, see sellan. 

symbel, n. , feast, banquet 

symle, always. 

synd, see beon. 

syn-dolh, n., ceaseless wound, 

incurable wound. 
syndriglice, specially. 
synn, f., sin. 
syn-sca3a, m., ceaseless scather, 

perpetual foe. 
syn-snSed, f., huge bit [ceaseless 

bit]. 
sySSan, see si83an. 
syx, see siex. 
syxtig, see siextlg. 



tScen, n., sign, token; dat. sing., 

tacne (§ 33, Note). 
tScan (§ 128), teach. 
tain, tame. 

tela, properly, well [til]. 
tellan (§ 128), count, deem [tell] ; 

pret. 3d sing., tealde. 
Temes, f., the Thames. 
tSon, arrange, create; pret. sing., 

teode. 
Terfinna, m., gen. pi., the Terfins. 
t§8, see t68. 
tfd, f., tide, time, hour. 
tien (tfn), ten. 
til(l), good. 
tima, m., time. 
tintreglic, full of torment. 
to (§ 94, (1)), to, for, according 

to, as; t6 hrofe 114, 2= for 

(as) a roof [cf. Biblical to wife, 

modern to boot]. 



t6, adv., too. 

tdbrecan (p. 81, Note 2), break 

to pieces, knock about. 
todaelan (§ 126), divide. 
toemnes (to emnes) (§ 94, (4)), 

along, alongside. 
toforan (§94, (1)), before. 
togeSSodan (§ 126), join. 
tohopa, m., hope. 
tdlicgan (§ 115, Note 2), separate, 

lie between; 3d sing, indie. = 

toliS. 
toliS, see tdlicgan. 
tolucan (109, Note 1), destroy 

[the prefix to reverses the mean- 
ing of lucan, to lock]. 
torn, m., anger, insult. 
to8 (§ 68, (1)), m., tooth. 
tdweard (§94, (1)), toward. 
toweard, adj., approaching, 

future. 
trSow, f., pledge, troth. 
treownes, f., trust. 
Triiso, Drausen (a city on the 

Drausensea). 
tun, m., town, village. 
tunge, f., tongue. 
tungergfa, m., ba iliff [town-reeve ; 

so sheriff = shire-reeve]. 
tungol, n., star. 
twa, see twSgen. 
twegen, (§ 89), two, twain. 
twentig, twenty. 
tyn, see Hen. 

3a, then, when; 3a . . . 3a, when 
. . . then ; 3a 3a, then when = 
when. 

3a, see sS. 

3Sr, there, where; 3&r 3&r, 
there where = where ; 3*r . . . 
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bw5 1 12, 1 - wheresoever ; 145, 0, 


81b, see 56s. 




= \f mo be thai. 


Bisaum, see 8Ss. 




Bses, tt/1' rirtit-ih, thi:ivf„r<-, tint*. 


Sohte, Sohton, Bee B^ncean. 




tn:i;ii'xi.- ; sue s§. 


Bolian (§ 130), endwre [thole]. 




Bset (8a2tte = Sset Be), Mot, w 


Bonan, the nee. 




tfiii. 


Bone, m., thanks. 




Barian (> 130), ooftMni to. 


Bane, see se. 




Sane, we S^nc. 


Sonne, Aon, tftflt, when; Sonne 




Bancian (Boncian) (§ 130), 


. . . Bonne. toAes . . . (/«■«. 




thank. 


SrSg, t, lime. 




Banoii, Bee 3gnan. 


3r6a-nyd, f., compulsion, oppres- 




Sag, see 8§a. 


sion, misery [tl true -need J. 




Be, see se (instr. sinR.) and 8ii. 


Sreora. Bee Brie. 




8e (§ 75), who, whom, which, 


Siidda, third. 




that. 


Brie (8ry) [J 88), three. 




8eah, though, although; 8eah 


Slim, see Bile. 




Be. tiitititifi, although' 


3rist-hydlg, bold-minded. 




Searf, sec Surfan. 


Sritig, thirty. 




Searf, f. T need, i-enejit. 


Br5wung, f., suffering. 




SSaw, in., iWi custom. 


Bry, see Brie. 




8egn (Begen), in., servant, thane, 


8rym(m), m., renown, glory, 
strength. 




8enc(e)an (g 128), (Ainfc, intend. 


SryB, f.,jwiec»\ multitude (pi. used 




8ening(-ung), f., service; the pi. 


in sense of sing.) ; asca BryBe 




may mean &oo£ o/ service (117, 


152, 28 = the miijht of spear*. 




17). 


BryS-aern, n., mighty house, noble 




SSod. f., pt-nyit--, nation. 


kail. 




SSoden, m., prince, lord; gen. 


SryS-word, n., mighty word, ex- 




sing., Beodnes. 


cellent discoune. 




3eou (Bywan) (§ 136), oppress 


Su(§72), thou. 




[Wow]. 


Buhte, sue Byncan. 




BSow, ui., tenant- 


Surfan {{j 136), need; pres. indie. 




Beowa, in., tenant. 


3d sinj;., Searf; pret. 3d sing., 




Sfiowotdom (Biowot-), id,, wr- 


Borfte i for-8ara me witan 
ne Searf Waldend fiia moi- 




Bea (§73), this. 


3 or bealo mSga 146, 17 = 




SiAci. thither. 


therefore the Ruhr of men need 




8iderweard. t/titheriaard. 


nut charge me with the murder 




Bin ($16), thine. 


nfMntme*. 




Sing, n. , Hi Ing ; eeoige 8inga, sea 


Burh (§94, (2)), through. 




HO, 15, Note, 


Sub, thus. 




Bingan (.g 127), arranpe, appoint. 


Sflsend, (Auusaud. 
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oy, see s§. 

Sydor, see older . 

Syncan (§ 128), seem, appear 
(impersonal) ; mS 8ync8, me- 
thinks, it seems to me; him 
8uhte, it seemed to him. 



uhta, in., dawn; gen. pi., uhtna. 

unbeboht, unsold [bebycgan = 
to sell]. 

uncuS, unknown, uncertain [un- 
couth]. 

under, under (with dat. and ace). 

understQndan (§ 116), under- 
stand. 

underSSodan (-o*iedan) (§ 126), 
subject to; past part, under - 
SSoded = subjected to, obedient 
to (with dat.). 

unforbaerned, unburned. 

uniriS, m., hostility. 

ungefoge, excessively. 

ungemete, immeasurably, very. 

ungesewenlic, invisible [past 
part, of seon + lie]. 

unlyfigend, dead, dead man [un- 
living]. 

unlytel, no little, great. 

unriht, n., wrong; on unriht, 
see on. 

unrihtwisnes, f., unrighteous- 
ness. 

unspSdig, poor. 

unwearnum, unawares. 

up (upp), up. 

upastignes, f., ascension [atl- 
gan]. 

up-lang, upright. 

ure (§76), our. 

usses = gen. sing. neut. of user, 
see ic* 



iit, out, outside. 

utan, from without, outside. 

utanbordes, abroad. 

utgong, in., exodus. 

uton, let us (with intin.) [literally 
let us go with infin. of purpose 
(see 137, 19-20, Note) ; uton = 
-wnton, corrupted form of 1st 
pi. subj. of witan, to go]. 

ut-weard, outward bound, mov- 
ing outwards. 

W. 

wac, weak, insignificant. 

wacian (§ 130), icatch, be on 
guard; imperative sing., waca. 

wadan (§ 116), go, tread [wade]. 

wseg, m., wave. 

Waegmundigas, m., Woegmun- 
dings (family to which Beowulf 
and Wiglaf belonged). 

wael, n., slaughter, the slain. 

wael-bleat, deadly [slaughter- 
pitiful]. 

wselglfre, greedy for slaughter. 

wael-raSs, m., mortal combat 
[slaughter-race]. 

wael-rgow, fierce in strife. 

wselsliht (-sleaht), m., slaughter, 

waelstdw, f., battle-field [slaugh- 
ter-place] ; waelstowe ge- 
wald, possession of the battle- 
field. 

wSpen, n., weapon. 

wa?re, see beon. 

waes, see bSon. 

waeter, n., water. 

waldend, see wealdend. 

wan (won), wan, dark. 

wanhydig, heedless, rash. 

wanigean (wSnian) (§ 130), 
bewail, lament (trans.) [whine]. 
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warian (§ 130), attend, accom- 
pany, 

wSt, see witan. 

waoum, m., wave; gen. pi., 
waSema. 

weal(l), m., wall, rampart. 

wealdend (§ 68, (3)), wielder, 
ruler, lord. 

wealh, m., foreigner, Welshman. 

wealhstod, m., interpreter, trans- 
lator. 

weallan (§ 117), well up, boil, be 
agitated; pret. 3d. sing, indie, 
weoll. 

wealsteal(l), m., wall-place, foun- 
dation. 

weard, m., ward, keeper. 

wear8, see weorSan. 

weaxan (§ 117), wax, grow. 

weg, m., way; hys weges, see 
§ 93, (3) ; on weg, see on. 

wel(l), well, readily. 

wela, m., weal, prosperity, riches. 

welni, see wylm. 

w6nan (§ 126), ween, think, ex- 
pect. 

wendan (§ 127), change, translate 
[wend, windan]. 

wenian (§ 130), entertain; wen- 
ian mid wynnum 149, 20 = 
entertain joyfully ; wenede to 
wiste 149, 27 = feasted (trans.). 

Weonodland (WeonoSland), 
n., Wendland. 

weorc, n., work, deed. 

weorold (weoruld), see woruld. 

weorpan (§ 110), throw. 

weorSan (§ 1.10), be, become. 

wer, m., man [werwulf], 

wSrig, weary, dejected. 

werod, n., army, band. 

wesan, see b§on. 



Wesseaxe, m. pi., West Saxons; 
gen. pi. = Wesseaxna. 

west, west, westward. 

wes tan wind, m., west wind. 

wSste, waste. 

wSsten, n., waste, desert. 

Westsse, f., West Sea (west of 
Norway). 

Westseaxe, m. pi., West Saxons, 
Wessex. 

wic, n., dwelling [bailiwick]. 

wician (§ 130), dwell, lodge, 
sojourn [wic]. 

widre, adv., farther, more widely 
(comparative of wide). 

widsse, f., open sea. 

wielm (welm), m., welling, surg- 
ing flood [weallan]. 

wif, n., wife, woman. 

wig, m., n., war, battle. 

wiga, m., warrior. 

wild, wild. 

wildor, n., wild beast, reindeer; 
dat. pi. = wildrum (§ 33, Note). 

willa, m., loill, pleasure ; gen. pi., 
wilna (138, 16). 

willan (§ 134 ; § 137, Note 3), 
icill, intend, desire. 

wilnung, f., wish, desire; for 
Ssere wilnunga 119, 4 = pur- 
posely. 

Wiltun, in. , Wilton (in Wiltshire) . 

win, n., wine. 

win-aern, n., wine-hall. 

Winburne, f., Wimborne (in Dor- 
setshire) . 

wind, ra., wind. 

wine, m., friend. 

Winedas, m. pi., the Wends, the 
Wend country. 

wine-dryhten, m., friendly lord. 

winelSaa, jYietuttess. 



* . 
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winemaeg, m., friendly kinsman. 

wingeard, m., vineyard. 

winnan (§ 110), strive, fight 
[win]. 

winsael, n., wine-hall. 

win-sele, m., wine-hall. 

winter, m., winter; dat. sing. = 
wintra. 

wintercearig, icinter-sad, winter- 
worn. 

wis, wise. 

wisdom, in., wisdom. 

wise, wisely. 

wise, f., manner, matter, affair 
[in this wise] . 

wis-faest, wise [wise-fast ; cf. 
shame-faced = shamefast]. 

wls-hycgende, wise-thinking. 

Wisle, f., the Vistula. 

WislemuSa, m., the mouth of the 
Vistula. 

wisse, see witan. 

wist, f., food, feast. 

wita, in., wise man, councillor. 

witan (§ 136), know, show, 
experience. 

witan (§ 102), reproach, blame 
(with ace. of thing, dat. of per- 
son). 

wite, n., punishment. 

Witland, n., Witland{ in Prussia). 

wi3 (94, (3)), against, toxoard, 
with ; wiS Sastan and wiS upp 
on emnlange SSm b^num 
lande, toward the east, and up- 
wards along the cultivated land; 
wiS earm gesaet 139, 11 = sup- 
ported himself on his arm ; ge- 
nered wiS ni8e (dat.) 143, 11 
= hadpreserved it from(against) 
violence. 

wio'erwinna, m., adversary. 



widfon (§ 118), grapple with 

(with dat.). 
wiShabban (§ 133), withstand, 

resist (with dat.). 
widstondan (§ 116), withstand, 

resist (with dat.). 
wlonc, proud. 
wod, see wadan. 
wolcen, n., cloud [welkin] ; dat. 

pi., wolcnum. 
wolde, see willan. 
woma, m., noise, alarm, tensor. 
won, see wan. 
wop, n., weeping. 
word, n. , word. 

worian (§ 130), totter, crumble. 
worn, ra., large number, multi- 
tude. 
woruld, f., world; to worulde 

butan sgghwilcum ende 102, 

18 = world icithout end. 
woruldcund, worldly, secular. 
woruldh£d, m., secular life 

[world-hood]. 
woruldrlce, n., xcorld-kingdom, 

icorld. 
woruldding, n., worldly affair. 
wraeclast, m., track or path of 

an exile. 
wrfiS, wroth, angry ; foe, enemy. 
writan (§ 102), write. 
wucu, f., week. 
wudu, m., wood, forest. 
wuldor, n., glory. 
Wuldorf seder (§ 68, (2)), m., 

Father of glory; gen. sing., 

Wuldorf seder. 
Wuldur-cyning, m., King of 

glory. 
wulf, m., wolf. 
wund, f., wound. 
wund, wounded. 
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wunden, twisted, woven, con- 
volute (past part, of windan). 

wundor, n., wonder, marvel. 

wundrian (§ 130), wonder at 
(with gen.). 

wurdon, see weordan. 

wurdan, see weordan. 

wylf , f . , she wolf. 

wyllaS, see willan. 

wyn-lSas, joyless. 

wynn, f . , joy, delight. 

wynsum, winsome, delightful. 

wyrc(e)an (§ 128), work, make, 
compose. 

wyrd, f., ioeird,fate, destiny. 

wyrhta, m., worker, creator 
[-wright] . 

wyrm, m. , worm, dragon, serpent. 

wyrmlica, in., serpentine orna- 
mentation. 

wyr8 (weor8), worthy ; see 114, 
7-9, Note. 



Y. 

ylca, see ilea. 

yldan (§ 127), delay, postpone 

[eald]. 
yldu, f., age [eld]. 
ymbe (ymb) (§ 94, (2)), about, 

around, concerning [um while] ; 

Saes ymb iii niht 99, 2 = about 

three nights afterwards. 
ymb-Sode, see ymb-gan. 
ymbe-sittend, one who sits 

(dwells) round about another, 

neighbor. 
ymb-gan (§ 134), go about, go 

around, circle (with ace). 
yrfe-weard, m., heir. 
yrnan, see iernan. 
yrre, ireful, angry. 
yteren, of an otter [otor]. 
ySan (§ 126) , lay waste (as by a 

deluge) [y8 = wave]. 



II. GLOSSARY. 



MODERN ENGLISH — OLD ENGLISH. 



a, Sh f§ 77). 

abide, h'ultn [§ 102), o&utan. 

about, oe(§94, (l)).ymfie (§94, 
(2)); to write about, wrdttii 
be; to speak about (=of), 
gpreraa ymbe ; about two days 
afterwards, Sign ymbe tteigen 
dag as. 

adder. nMdre (j 64). 

afterwards, 3<es (§ 93, (3)). 

against, tofB (j 94. (3)), oh (§ 94, 
(3))- 

Alfred, Alfred (§ 26). 

all, gall (§80). 

although, &eaA (§ 105, 2). 
always, a; wine jppct (J 98, (1)). 
am, (on (| 40). 

and, tJirf (and). 

angel, fnflei (§ 26). 

animal, deor (§ 32). 

are, Bind, tint, sindoa (§ 40). 

army, werod (§ 32) ; Danish 

army, here (§ 26) ; English 

army, fitrd (§ 38). 
art, (art (J 40). 
Ashdown, .&cra!wji (§ 38). 



Mk,&ftHan(g 65, Not 
away, owe?. 



battle-field, trw/strif (§ 38). 
be, bSofl (§ 40) ; not to be, sec 

§ 40, Note 2. 
bear, 6eran (§114). 
because, for Sicm (3c), /or 3o» 

{Be). 
become, wcm-Sim (§ 110). 
before (tenipurii! conjunction), 

Br, BpSaw«e(S10S, 2). 
begin, oiiginiutn (§ 107, (1) ; 

§ 110). 
belong to. hetimpitii to -f dlltive 

(S HO). 
beat, see good. 
better, see good. 
bind, Wmtoi (§ 110). 
bird,/»ffo( (§26). 
bite, bTtatt (§102). 
body, Ho (§ 32). 
bone, Um (§32). 
book, 66c (§ 68). 
both . . . and, iigfier ge . . . ge, 
boundary, mrarr (§ 38). 
boy. atapa (§ 64). 
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break, breotan (§ 109), brecan, 

dbrecan (§ 114). 
brother, brotior (§ 68, (2)). 
but, ac. 
by, fryni (fram) (§ 94, (1) ; 

§ 141, Note 1). 



C. 



Caedmon, CcedmQti (§ 68, (1)). 

call, hdtan (§ 117, (1)). 

cease, cease from, geswlcan 

(§ 102). 
child, beam (§ 32). 
choose, ceosan (§ 109). 
Christ, Crist (§ 26). 
church, cirice (§64). 
come, cuman (§ 114). 
comfort, frofor (§ 38). 
companion, gefera (§ 64). 
consolation, frofor (§ 38). 
create, gescieppan (§ 116). 



D. 



Danes, Bene (§47). 

day, dceg (§26). 

dead, dead (§ 80). 

dear (= beloved), leof (§ 80). 

deed, dMd (§ 38). 

die, cicelan (§ 114). 

division (of troops), gefylce 

(§ 32), getruma (§ 64). 
do, don (§ 134). 
door, dor (§ 32), duru (§ 52). 
drink, drincan (§ 110). 
during, on (§ 94, (3)). See also 

§98. 
dwell in, buan on (§ 126, Note 

2). 



earl, eorl (§ 26). 
endure, dreogan (§ 109). 
England, Englalqnd (§32). 
enjoy, brucan (§ 62, Note 1 ; 

§ 109, Note 1). 
every, selc (§ 77). 
eye, eage (§ 64). 

F. • 

father, feeder (§ 68, (2)). 

field, feld (§ 51). 

fight, feohtan, gefeohtan (§ 110). 

find, findan (§ 110). 

finger, finger (§ 26). 

fire, fyr (§ 32). 

fisherman, fiscere (§ 26). 

foreigner, wealh (§ 26). 

freedom, freodom (§ 26). 

friend, wine (§ 45), freond (§ 68, 

(3)). 
friendship, freondscipe (§ 45). 
full, full (with genitive) (§ 80). 



gain the victory, sige habban, 
sige niman. 

gift, giefu (§ 38). 

give, giefan (with dative of in- 
direct object) (§ 115). 

glad, gleed (§ 81). 

glove, 0Zo/ (§38). 

go, gan (§ 134), faran (§ 116). 

God, God (§ 26). 

good, god (§ 80). 



Halgoland, Heligoland (§ 32). 
hall, heall (§ 38). 
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hand, hqnd (§ 52). 

hard, heard (§ 80). 

have, habban (§ 34) ; not to 

have, nabban (p. 32, Note). 
he, he (§ 53). 
head, heafod (§ 32). 
hear, hieran (§ 126). 
heaven, heofon (§26). 
help, helpan (with dative) (§ 110). 
herdsman, hierde (§ 26). 
here, her. 
hither, hider. 

hold, healdan (§ 117, (2)). 
holy, hdlig (§ 82). 
horse, mearh (§ 26), hors (§ 32). 
house, hus (§32). 



I, ic (§ 72). 

in, on (§ 94, (3)). 

indeed, sotfUce. 

injure, scfiftan (with dative) 

(§ H6). 
it, hit (§ 53). 



king, cyning (§ 26). 
kingdom, rice (§ 32), cynerice 
(§ 32). 



land, Iqnd (§ 32). 

language, spmc (§ 38), gefteode 

(§ 32). 
large, micel (§ 82). 
leisure, semetta (§ 64). 
let us, uton (with infinitive). 
limb, Urn (§ 32). 
little, ty^Z (§ 82). 
live in, 6?7a» on (§ 126, Note 2). 
lord, hlaford (§ 26). 



love, lufian (§ 131). 
love (noun), lufu (§ 38). 

M. 

make, wyrcan (§ 128). 

man, s^ (§ 26), wpa (§ 68,(1)). 

many, mqnig (§ 82). 

mare, myre (§ 64). 

mead, ?»edw (§ 51). 

Mercians, Mierce (§ 47). 

milk, miofc (§ 38). 

month, monaft (§ 68, (1), Note 1). 

mouth, mills (§ 26). 

much, micel (§ 96, (3)), micle 

(§97,(2)). 
murderer, &<ma (§ 64). 
my, mm (§ 76). 

N. 

natives, Igndleode (§ 47). 
nephew, we/a (§ 64). 
new, iiiwe (§ 82). 
Northumbrians, Norftymbre 

(§ 47). 
not, ne. 

O. 

of, see about. 

on, on (§ 94, (3)), ofer (§ 94, 

(2)). 
one, an (§ 89) ; the one . . . 

the other, o<5er . . . offer. 
other, offer (§ 77). 
our, ure (§ 76). 
ox, oxa (§ 64). 



P. 

place, stoic (§ 38). 
plundering, hfrgung (§ 38). 



poor, earm (§ 80), unspeilig(§ 82). 
prosperous, tpidig (§ 82). 



reindeer, kriin (§ 26). 
remain, blttan (§ 102), abidan. 
retain possession of the battle- 
field, I'lgan wceblSuM getcald. 
rich, rice' | 82 ^j^Mp (§ 82), 
ride, ri&in (§ 102). 



aay, cioeSan (§ US), S(caan 

(5 133). 
scribe, Maera (§ 26). 
seal, MM (}26). 
see, .-vow (§ 118), yeseon. 
serpent, nildre (§ 64). 
servant,3wHM (g 64),Se;/«(§ 26). 
shall, scitfan (§ 136; § 137, 

Note 2). 
she, heo (§ 53).. 
shepherd, Merde (§ 26). 
ehlp, sc/ji 32). 
Bhire, si.'! (§ 38). 
shoemaker .•a-'iitnjrhta (S 64). 
side, on both sides, on gehwaSre 

Bix,si«(§90). 

slaughter, wml (§ 32), wcBlslikt 

(5 45). 
small, ( 4 -ff( (§ 82). 
■on, mutt (§51). 
soul, «i tcrni (g 38). 
speak, gpreratt (§ 115). 
■pear, (/(7r (§ 26), spere (§ 32). 



stand, stpidaa (§ 116). 
stone, Man (f 26). 
stranger, !cen/A (S 26), 

(5 64). 
suffer, dreogan (§ 109). 
sun, amine (§6*)- 
swift, twtfl (S 80). 



take, niman (§110). 

than, Sonne (§96,(0)). 

thane, Zegn (§26). 

that (conjunction), ffatf. 

that (demonstrative), si, sco, itef 

(§ 28). 
that (relative), Se (§ 75). 
the, *■,*?«, 3<e<(§ 28). 
then, fl<f, Sonne. 
these, see this. 
they, Ale (§ 53). 
thing, ting (§ 32). 
thirty tltfttg 
this, fe, *««, *ft (§ 73). 
those, see that (demonstrative). 
thou.Sa (S72). 
though, m»k (S 105, 2). 
three, iJris (§89). 
throne, ascend the throne, to 

throw (MoQKVi (S 110). 

to, to (§94,(1)). 
tongue, lunge (§64). 
track, xpor (§ 32). 
true, sS3 (§80). 
truly, nfiSCire. 
two, twrjfeH (§ 89). 



very, svftSe. 
vessel, /«■( (§ 32). 
victory, Hi'je (§ 45). 
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w. 

wall, weall (§ 26). 

warrior, s%cg (§ 26), eorl (§ 26). 

way, weg (§ 26). 

weapon, wxpen (§ 32). 

well, wel (§ 97, (2)). 

Welshman, Wealh (§ 26). 

went, see go. 

westward, west, icestrihte. 

whale, hiccel (§ 26). 

what? hwcet (§ 74). 

when, 9a, ftonne. 

where? hwasr. 

which, $e (§ 75). 

who? hwd (§ 74). 

who (relative), tie (§ 75). 

whosoever, swd hwd siod (§ 77, 

Note). 
will, willan (§ 134; § 137, 

Note 3). 
Wilton, Wiltun (§ 26). 
win, see gain. 



wine, win (§32). 

wisdom, wisdom (§.26). 

wise, wis (§ 80). 

with, mid (§ 94, (1)); to fight 

with (= against), gefeohtan 

wit (§ 94, (3)). 
withstand, wWstqndan (with 

dative) (§ 116). 
wolf, wulf (§ 26), wylf (§ 38). 
woman, wif (§ 32). 
word, word (§ 32). 
worm, wyrm (§ 45). 



Y. 

ye, ge (§ 72). 

year, gear (§ 32). 

yoke, geoc (§32). 

you, ftu (singular), ge (plural)" 
(§ 72). 

your, fi'in (singular), eower (plu- 
ral) (§ 76). 



o 



ENGLISH. 



Orations and Arguments. 



Edited by Professor C. B. BRADLEY, University of California. i2mo, 
cloth, 385 pages. Price, #1.00. 

The following speeches are contained in the book : — 

Burke : Webster : 

On Conciliation with the Col- The Reply to Hayne. 

onies, and Speech before the Macaulay- 
Electors at Bristol. 



Chatham : 

On American Affairs. 
Erskine: 

In the Stockdale Case. 
Lincoln : 

The Gettysburg Address. 



On the Reform Bill of 1832. 
Calhoun : 

On the Slavery Question. 
Seward: 

On the Irrepressible Conflict. 



IN making this selection, the test applied to each speech was 
that it should be in itself memorable, attaining its distinc- 
tion through the essential qualities of nobility and force of ideas, 
and that it should be, in topic, so related to the great thoughts, 
memories, or problems of our own time as to have for us still an 
inherent and vital interest. 

The speeches thus chosen have been printed from the best 
available texts, without change, save that the spelling has been 
made uniform throughout, and that three of the speeches — 
those of Webster, Calhoun, and Seward — have been shortened 
somewhat by the omission of matters of merely temporal or local 
interest. The omitted portions have been summarized for the 
reader, whenever they bear upon the main argument. 

The Notes aim to furnish the reader with whatever help is 
necessary to the proper appreciation of the speeches ; to avoid 
bewildering him with mere subtleties and display of erudition ; 
and to encourage in him habits of self-help and familiarity with 
sources of information. 

A special feature of this part of the work is a sketch of the 
English Constitution and Government, intended as a general 
introduction to the English speeches. 

The collection includes material enough to permit of a varied 
selection for the use of successive classes in the schools. 



ENGLISH, 



Studies in English Composition. 

By Harriet C. Keeler, High School, Cleveland, Ohio, and Emma 
C. Davis, Cleveland, Ohio. i2mo, cloth, 210 pages. Price, 80 cents. 

THIS book is the outgrowth of experience in teaching compo- 
sition, and the lessons which it contains have all borne the 
actual test of the class-room. Intended to meet the wants of 
those schools which have composition as a weekly exercise in 
their course of study, it contains an orderly succession of topics 
adapted to the age and development of high school pupils, to- 
gether with such lessons in language and rhetoric as are of con- 
stant application in class exercises. 

The authors believe that too much attention cannot be given 
to supplying young writers with good models, which not only 
indicate what is expected, and serve as an ideal toward which 
to work, but stimulate and encourage the learner in his first 
efforts. For this reason numerous examples of good writing 
have been given, and many more have been suggested. 

The primal idea of the book is that the pupil learns to write 
by writing ; and therefore that it is of more importance to get 
him to write than to prevent his making mistakes in writing. 
Consequently, the pupil is set to writing at the very outset ; the 
idea of producing something is kept constantly uppermost, and 
the function of criticism is reserved until after something has 
been done which may be criticised. 

J. W. Stearns, Professor of Pedagogy, University of Wisconsin : It strikes 
me that the author of your " Studies in English Composition " touches 
the gravest defect in school composition work when she writes in her pref- 
ace : " One may as well expect a sea-anemone to show its beauty when 
grasped in the hand, as look for originality in a child, hampered by the 
conviction that every sentence he writes will be dislocated in order to be 
improved." In order to improve the beauty of the body we drive out the 
soul in our extreme formal criticisms of school compositions. She has 
made a book which teaches children to write by getting them to write 
often and freely ; and if used with the spirit which has presided over the 
making of it, it will prove a most effective instrument for the reform of 
school composition work. 

Albert G. Owen, Superintendent, Aflon, Iowa : It is an excellent text. I 
am highly pleased with it. The best of the kind I have yet seen. 
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Introduction to Theme-Writing. 

By J. B. Fletcher, Harvard University, and Professor G. R. Car- 
penter, Columbia College. i6mo, cloth, 136 pages. Price, 60 cents. 

THE lectures that form the basis of this book were delivered 
by Mr. Fletcher before the Freshman class at Harvard Col- 
lege in the spring of 1893. These have been rearranged, with ad- 
ditional matter by Professor Carpenter. The result is a text-book 
for students who have completed the introductory course in rhet- 
oric usually prescribed at the beginning of the Freshman year. 

The fundamental idea of the book is that in practising any of 
the various kinds of composition the student must decide : — 

1. Just what treatment will be most appropriate to the sub- 
ject-matter in general. 

2. What treatment will most clearly bring out his own indi- 
vidual ideas or impressions of this matter. 

3. What treatment will make this subject most clear to the 
particular class of readers or hearers which he has in mind. 

Letter-writing, Translation, Description, Criticism, Exposition, 
and Argument are each treated in a clear and concise manner, 
and exercises on each subject are freely introduced. 

Selections from Carlyle. 

Edited by Henry W. Boynton, Instructor in English in Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass. i2mo, cloth, 283 pages. Price, 75 cents. 

THIS volume includes material adequate for the elementary 
study of Carlyle in his earliest and most fruitful period. 
It contains the Essays on Burns, on History, on BoswelPs Life 
of Johnson, and selections from Heroes and Hero- Worship. 

The Notes are planned in the main to give aid rather than 
information or opinion, and by frequent quotation of illustrative 
passages, to make the author his own interpreter. 

The Essays on Burns and on Johnson, with their respective 
Notes, are reprinted to form volumes of the Academy Series of 
English Classics, advertised on page 1 of this catalogue. 



De Quincey's Essays on Style, Rhetoric, and 
Language. 

Edited by Professor FRED N. SCOTT, University of Michigan, isnio, 

THE essays selected are those which deal directly with the 
theory of literature. The appendix contains such passages 
from De Quincey's Othet writings as will be of most assistance to 
the student. The introduction and notes are intended to re- 
enforce, not to forestall, research. 

Principles of Success in Literature. 



By Georoe HuriKY Lewes. Edited with Introduction and Notes by 
Professor Feed N. SCOT]'. I2ino r 159 pages. Price 50 cents. 

THE object of reprinting this admirable little treatise on litera- 
ture is to make it available for classes in rhetoric and literary 
criticism. Scarcely any other work will be found so thoroughly 
sound in principles, and so suggestive and inspiring. 

The value of the present edition is greatly increased by the 
excellent introduction by Professor Scott, and by a full index, 
which adds much to its convenience. 



Spencer's Philosophy of Style and Wright's 
Essay on Style. 

Edited by Professor Fred N. SCOTT. lamo, 93 pages. Price, 45 cents. 

THE plan has been followed of providing a biographical and 
critical introduction, an index, and a few notes, — the latter 
designed to provoke discussion or to furnish clews for further 
investigation. 
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Composition-Rhetoric for Use in Secondary 
Schools. 

By Professors F. N. Scott, of the University of Michigan, and J. V. 
Denney, of Ohio State University. i2mo, cloth. 370 pages. Price, 
#1.00. 

IN the preparation of this work the authors have been guided 
by three considerations. 

First, it is desirable that a closer union than has hitherto 
prevailed be brought about between secondary composition and 
secondary rhetoric. The rhetoric which is found in this book is 
meant to be the theory of the pupil's practice. 

Second, it is desirable in secondary composition that greater 
use be made of the paragraph than has hitherto been done. In 
this book the paragraph is made the basis of a systematic method 
of instruction. 

A third idea which underlies the work is the idea of growth. 
A composition is regarded not as a dead form, to be analyzed 
into its component parts, but as a living product of an active, 
creative mind. 

In working out these ideas, care has been taken to provide 
illustrative material of a kind that should be thought-provoking, 
interesting, and valuable in itself, but not too far above the 
standard of literary practice. 

Professor Sophie C. Hart, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. : As a whole 
I consider it the best book on English Composition for the preparatory 
school, and shall recommend it to all teachers who send students to 
.Wellesley. 

Superintendent Mark S. W. Jefferson, Lexington, Mass. : The only rational 
book on the subject that I know. Apart from the practical manner of 
approaching the subject, I am delighted with the material chosen for the 
illustration of principles; pupils will find enjoyment in every paragraph. 

Miss Harriet L. Mason, Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. : I find it all 
that I could wish. The book fills a unique place in English text-books, 
and is in the very van of the best teaching of composition. I shall use it 
during the coming year. 

Professor Robert Herrick, University of Chicago, Chicago, III.: It is really 
a long stride in the right direction. It throws overboard much use- 
less rubbish contained in the secondary school rhetoric, and teaches 
explicitly how to get material, how to arrange it, and how to present it. 
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Paragraph-Writing. 



By Professor F. N. Scott, University of Michigan, and Professor J. 
V. Denney, Ohio State University. i2mo, 304 pages. Price, $1.00. 

THE principles embodied in this work were developed and 
put in practice by its authors at the University of Michigan 
several years ago. Its aim is to make the paragraph the basis of 
a method of composition, and to present all the important facts 
of rhetoric in their application to it. 

In Part I. the nature and laws of the paragraph are presented ; 
the structure and function of the isolated paragraph are discussed, 
and considerable space is devoted to related paragraphs ; that is, 
those which are combined into essays. 

Part II. is a chapter on the theory of the paragraph intended 
for teachers and advanced students. 

Part III. contains copious material for class work, selected 
paragraphs, suggestions to teachers, lists of subjects for composi- 
tions (about two thousand), and helpful references of many kinds. 

The Revised Edition contains a chapter on the Rhetoric of 
the Paragraph, in which will be found applications of the para- 
graph-idea to the sentence, and to the constituent parts of the 
sentence, so far as these demand especial notice. The new mate- 
rial thus provided supplies, in the form of principles and illustra- 
tions, as much additional theory as the student of Elementary 
Rhetoric needs to master and apply, in order to improve the 
details of his paragraphs in unity, clearness, and force. 

Professor J. M. Hart, Cornell University : The style of the writers is admi- 
rable for clearness and correctness. . . . They have produced an uncom- 
monly sensible text-book. . . . For college work it will be hard to beat. 
I know of no other book at all comparable to it for freshman drill. 

Professor Charles Mills Gayley, University of California : Paragraph- 
Writing is the best thing of its kind, — the only systematic and exhaustive 
effort to present a cardinal feature of rhetorical training to the educational 
world. 

The Dial, March, 1894 : Paragraph-Writing is one of the really practical 
books on English composition. ... A book that successfully illustrates 
the three articles of the rhetorician's creed, — theory, example, and practice. 
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From Milton to Tennyson. 

Masterpieces of English Poetry. Edited by L. Du Pont Syle, Uni- 
versity of California. i2mo, cloth, 480 pages. Price, #1.00. 

IN this work the editor has endeavored to bring together within 
the compass of a moderate-sized volume as much narrative, 
descriptive, and lyric verse as a student may reasonably be re- 
quired to read critically for entrance to college. From the 
nineteen poets represented, only such masterpieces have been 
selected as are within the range of the understanding and the 
sympathy of the high school student. Each masterpiece is 
given complete, except for pedagogical reasons in the cases of 
Thomson, Cowper, Byron, and Browning. Exigencies of space 
have compelled the editor reluctantly to omit Scott from this 
volume. The copyright laws, of course, exclude American poets 
from the scope of this work. 
The following poets are represented : — 

MILTON, by the L' Allegro, II Penseroso, Lycidas, and a Selection from the Sonnets. 

DRYDEN . . Epistle to Congreve, Alexander's Feast. Character of a Good Parson. 

POPE .... Epistles to Mr. Jervas, to Lord Burlington, and to Augustus. 

THOMSON . . Winter. 

JOHNSON . . Vanity of Human Wishes. 

GRAY .... Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard, and The Bard. 

GOLDSMITH . Deserted Village. 

COWPER . . Winter Morning's Walk. 

BURNS . . . Cotter's Saturday Night, Tarn O'Shanter, and a Selection from the 

Songs. 
COLERIDGE . Ancient Mariner. 
BYRON . . . Isles of Greece, and Selections from Childe Harold, Manfred, and 

the Hebrew Melodies. 
KEATS . . . Eve of St. Agnes, Ode to a Nightingale, Sonnet on Chapman's 

Homer. 
SHELLEY . . Euganean Hills, The Cloud, The Skylark, and the Two Sonnets 

on the Nile. 
WORDSWORTH Laodamia, The Highland Girl, Tintern Abbey, The Cuckoo, The 

Ode to a Skylark, The Milton Sonnet, The Ode to Duty, and 

the Ode on the Intimations of Immortality. 
MACAULAY . Horatius. 
CLOUGH . . . Two Ships, the Prologue to the Man Magno, and the Lawyer's 

First Tale. 
ARNOLD . . The Scholar-Gypsy and the Forsaken Merman. 
BROWNING . Transcript from Euripides (Balaustion's Adventure). 
TENNYSON . CBnone, Morte D'Arthur, The Miller's Daughter, and a Selection 

from the Songs. 
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